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For Reference 


Not to be taken from this room \ 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, ATH 
apparatus, or other work of lit- W 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- aa in 
: ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. f 
Penal Code of California / 


1915, Section 623 
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Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2012 with funding from 
internet archive 


http://archive.org/details/architecturaldig42jullosa 
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Good design, meticulous tailoring and superior construction have 
established the Henredon standard of quality for many years. 
When this excellence 1s combined with fabrics from the most important 
fabric houses of the world, the result is seating of true distinction. 
These and other styles may be seen at an authorized Henredon dealer. 

We also invite you to send $3.00 for the Upholstered 
Furniture brochure. Henredon, Dept. A75, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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For those who value excellence 


Henrecon. 











THE WORLD'S IOP-RATED SHIPS 
BRING YOU ee OF THE WORLD. 
WICE. 


DJIBOUTI 


ZANZIBAR 
TANZANIA 





QE2 “SPIRIT OF THE EXPLORERS” 


FOF MAGELLAN seeeeseee SAGAFJORD “CITADELS OF CIVILIZATION” 


c ‘ 
IN 1986, QE2. AND SAGAFJORD OFFER YOU WARM-WEATHER 
WORLD CRUISE VACATIONS OF 2 WEEKS TO 3 MONTHS. 


“Spirit of the Explorers” on QE2. 


The Queen Elizabeth 2 sets sail from New York on Jan. 15 
(Florida, Jan.17) for the Panama Canal and a circuit of 
South America, including maiden arrivals in Peru and 
Chile, and the great ship's inaugural transit of the Strait 
of Magellan. Explore Africa, India, Indonesia and the 
Orient. Sail home via Hawaii to Los Angeles, Florida or 
New York. All in all, 29 incomparable ports of call, 12 of 
them overnight, in 81 glorious days. 


“Citadels of Civilization” on Sagafjord. 

_ Board Sagafjord in Florida on Jan. 6; depart Los Angeles 
for the South Seas on Jan. 20. After an intriguing coastal 
exploration of Australia, voyage in Five-Plus Star luxury 
through Indonesia, Asia, India, the Middle East and 
the Mediterranean. All told, 28 fascinating 
ports of call—seven of them overnight— 
in 88 unforgettable days (embarking in 
Los Angeles, disembarking in Florida). 


Your luxury hotel travels | 
with you. ~ 
In the new Fielding’s Worldwide 
_ Cruises, author Antoinette 
DeLand awards its highest rating, 
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WORLD CRUISING: WE DID IT First, WE Do It BEST. 





Five-Plus Stars, only twice: to Sagafjord, noted for 
personalized service, and to three of the four restaurants 
and their corresponding accommodations aboard QE2. 

On QE2 and Sagafjord, you enjoy superb, single- 
seating dining; a casino, cinema and Indoor/Outdoor 
Center with entertainment day and night; indoor and 
outdoor pools, sauna, gym, Jacuzzi® Whirlpool Baths 
and the famed “Golden Door Spa at Sea.” ® 

Sagafjord offers free airfare. QE2 offers free or low- 
cost airfare, plus low-cost specially reserved British Air- 
ways’ Concorde flights serving Lima, Rio, Cape Town, 
Hong Kong and Bombay. For details, consult your travel 
agent or Cunard. 


QE? is registered in Great Britain; Sagafjord is registered in the Bahamas. 


Cunard/NAC, PO. Box 999, Farmingdale, NY 11737. 


Rush me a deluxe World Cruise brochure: 
C1) Queen Elizabeth 2 (Q736) L) Sagafjord (Q738) 
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A proving ground 
for computers. 

















Nobody makes more automotive computers And the reliability of our computers makes 





than General Motors. the operation of your new GM car or truck safer and 
No other automotive company subjects their more efficient. 
computers to more torture tests. 40 degrees below We believe in taking the extra time, giving the 


zero to 185 above. Electron microscope scanning. extra effort and paying attention to every detail. 
Moisture. Vibration. Testing that equals 10 years That’s what it takes to provide the 








of typical driving. quality that leads more people to 
Our computerization gives you improved buy GM cars and trucks than any 

driveability. Smooth performance regardless of other kind. 

speed. An indoor climate control system. And That’s the GM commitment 

greater fuel economy. to excellence. 


Nobody sweats the details like GM. | 


Chevrolet « Pontiac * Oldsmobile « Buick ¢ Cadillacs GMC Truck 
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This beautiful and exotic collection of botanical prints from Bernard Nevill comes in a choice of 
three distinctive designs. Shown here: ‘Nakai’ #5864 -1. 48 inch repeat. Available through your interior designer 


Boussac of France, Inc., Decorating and Design Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 421-0534 


Showrooms in: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Phoenix, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington, D.C 








FRENCH 5108/1 GRAND COMMODE LOUIS XV 
inlaid Rosewoods - Ormolu - Marble Top 


DUTCH 5172 BREAKFRONT VETRINE 
Inlaid Walnut Burl - Exquisitely Carved 


ENGLISH 6141 DINING PEDESTAL TABLE 
Olive Ash Burl or Plume-Figured Mahogany 


write for our complementary brochure 


COLOMBO STILE 
USA ING. 


565 MILLBURN AVENUE 
SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY 07078 
(201) 376-5637 


shown at BAKER, KNAPP & TUBBS: 
ATLANTA @ CHICAGO @ HOUSTON e MIAMI 
LOS ANGELES @ PHILADELPHIA 














LETTERS FROMUREABENS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


“The Saga of Belltrees” (March 1985) 
was really enchanting. The text was 
warm, human and touching, but the 
best part was the photographs! That 
golden sunlight and the steely clouds 
in the sky—I could almost smell the 
grass and feel the breeze. I loved it! 
Denise Albano 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Your feature on Campobello (Historic 
Houses, March 1985) was perfect— 
except for one thing. I do wish you 
had included more old photographs 
of the house as it was when the Roo- 
sevelts were there. I would have 
loved to see “living” pictures of the 
areas so beautifully recorded by your 
contemporary photographs—per- 
haps some pictures of the “wild 
Indians” on their picnics and hikes, 
or a family dinner lighted by kero- 
sene lamps. Such photographs, if 
they exist, would have beautifully 
rounded out your excellent feature. 
Jane Auschman 
Butte, Montana 


During the past several months I 
have noticed a refreshing simplicity 
in your Historic Houses features. 
Your choices seem to have been made 
on the basis of intriguing personal- 
ities rather than grand décor—a deci- 
sion I think is absolutely for the best. 
Historic homes are most interesting 
to me when they offer a glimpse into 
the everyday lives of people of great 
creativity and talent. Your features on 
Thomas Wolfe (October 1984) and, 
more recently, FDR (March 1985) are 
beautiful examples of this. Neither 
home is at all opulent, yet both seem 
filled with the spirits of their former 
occupants. And what could be better 
than to have your photographs illu- 
minated by texts written by such em- 
inent authors as William Styron 
and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.? 
Kelly Denner 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Reading about Ward Bennett’s phi- 
losophy of design (Design Dialogue, 
March 1985) was interesting, but I) 
must say his furniture designs are far, 
too rigid and geometric for me. I per- | 
sonally prefer a less severe sensibility 
shaping my environment. 
Sandra Bocke 
Vail, Colorado 


Ward Bennett’s statement “In life and | 
design, try to pull it all down to a! 
minimum” (Design Dialogue, March ° 
1985) rings very true. So often it \ 
seems that “more” is considered “bet- | 
ter,” and I have grown weary of | 
fussy, cluttered, overstuffed designs.” 
In many interiors, form seems to 
transcend function. Mr. Bennett's re- | 
marks were quite apt, as well as © 
amusing, and I was glad to have the ' 
chance to get to know more about him 
and his ideas through your pages. 
Ryan Butler « 
Dublin, Ireland 


What an exciting surprise to see “On 

Surrealist Horizons” (Art, March 

1985) in your magazine. It was a su- 

perb short survey of a most stimulat- 
ing period in art history. 

Penny Jamison 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Six pages hardly do justice to the 

homes of Helen Frankenthaler! What 

I saw only whetted my appetite for 
views of the remaining rooms. 

é Chris Jehle 

San Francisco, California 


It is interesting that as I look at design 
magazines, I often see interiors that - 
have already appeared in your pages. ~ 
Just the other day, I saw articles on 
two homes I was sure you had cov- : 
ered several years ago. Sure enough, 
a little research revealed that I was 
right about those two—and more. 
Marvin Langley 
Chicago, Illinois 
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PORTRAIT OF WOMAN WITH EPIC*CLASSIC. .. ; 


AN INTERPRETATION OF TIMELESS BEAUTY BY 
FASHION PHOTOGRAPHER FRANCESCO SCAVULLO. 
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Aon GS Once in a great while, the 


elements of form and function 
come together so harmoniously 
that the result is elevated to 

the level of fine art. EPIC™ An 
extraordinary new collection of 
faucets and accessories created 
from an international collabora- 
tion. Featured here, an EPIC : 3 
Classic. Interpreted by America’s : 
preeminent fashion photographer 
— Francesco Scavullo. Gleaming 
‘high polished solid brass soars in 
effortless curves. Striking in its 
dramatic simplicity. 

European technique. Ameri- 
can technology. EPIC Collection: 
EPIC™ Classics. EPIC™ Innovations. 
EPIC™ Colours. To own one, call 
your interior designer. 
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EDIC 


For complete ee literature on faucets and matching Baldwin Access 
A Division of Masco Corporation of Indiana, PO. Box 41136, In 

For the address ae the dealer nearest you, call: 1-800- 543- 4634 
©1985 Masco Corporation of Indiana * *De 




















This issue is dedicated to Angelo 


Donghia, who died April 10, 1985. He 


was a world-class designer, a successful 
businessman and, always, a gentleman. 
Everyone liked and respected Angelo. 
He was my friend and I will miss him 
every day of my life. Even before we be- 
came friends, his influence was a turn- 
ing point in the success of this magazine. 
Many years ago, when the most impor- 
tant designers had little interest in 
Architectural Digest, Angelo believed in 
me when I pledged to make AD the finest 
international magazine of interior de- 
sign. He agreed to give me an exclusive 
on his own townhouse, newly decorated 
and much sought-after. His belief as- 


Capital Style 

When Robert H. Charles, a former 
aircraft executive in St. Louis, moved 
to Washington, D.C. as President 
Kennedy’s assistant secretary of the 
air force, little did he imagine that in 
addition to gaining a new job he 
would also gain a new wife—Marion 
Oates, called Oatsie, a transplanted 
Alabamian with an inimitable sense 
of style. However, Mr. Charles is the 
first to say that everything fit into 
place perfectly. And, in fact, just the 
same can be said for the interiors 
of the couple’s two beautifully ap- 
pointed homes—one in Georgetown, 
the other on the Newport, Rhode 
Island shore—that showcase Oatsie 
Charles’s collections of japanned fur- 
niture and abolitionist art. See page 48. 


Calm and Collected 
Sally Sirkin Lewis knows the impor- 
tance of managing her time wisely. 
As a much-in-demand designer, and 
owner-director of her Los Angeles 
showroom, J. Robert Scott, she ac- 
cepts interior-design commissions 
with the same care she lavishes on 
furnishings and artworks that 
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JOHN BRYSON 


DERRY MOORE 


DERRY MOORE 











sured other designers, who subsequently 
saved their best work for AD. They still 
do, in part because of Angelo’s initial 
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Sally Sirkin Lewis 


Robert H. Charles 
Oatsie Charles 
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Janet Auchincloss 
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PAINE glee tools 








Angelo Donghia 


trust. I will always be grateful to ee 
Angelo. Ciao, my friend. 


(aa ' 
Cigt Keute 
Editor-in-Chief 
When Ivana and Donald Trump interviewed de- 
signers for their own apartment at the top of . 
Trump Tower, they selected Angelo Donghia. | 
That apartment is featured in this issue on page 


100, in a story photographed by Jaime Ardiles- ' 
1 1 , 
Arce and written by Steven M.L. Aronson./ P.R. ‘ 


make up her polished interiors. “T | 
don’t work with clients whose vision | 
doesn’t agree with mine,” says Mrs. , 
Lewis. The home we show this 
month belongs to a San Diego couple 
with an extensive contemporary art , 
collection. The felicitous results dem- 
onstrate their shared vision. “I felt I 
was working with kindred spirits,” 
reports Mrs. Lewis. See page 60. 


Seasons in the Sun 

Janet Auchincloss’s life contains the 
stuff of rich and rare memories. And 
one of the many repositories for them 
is The Castle, her pre-Revolutionary 
farmhouse in Newport, Rhode Is- 
land. The property’s main house, 
where Mrs. Auchincloss summered 
with her late husband and family, is 
now a museum and “wildly popular,” 
according to Elisabeth Draper, Mrs. 
Auchincloss’s longtime friend and 
decorator. One of her first projects was 
modernizing the turn-of-the-century | 
mansion without diluting its original - 
atmosphere. Says Mrs. Draper, who 
now oversees the museum’s décor: “It . 
is still one of the liveliest places in all 
of Newport.” See page 68. 
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THE BESTJAGUAR EVER BUILT. 


lts sophisticated dual overhead cam engine 
has powered Jaguars over billions 
of highway miles: dependable power 
for an exquisite motorcar. 


From the day Jaguar engineers drew 
their first rough sketches of the XJ6 
engine they knew it had to be of such 
advanced design and sturdy con- 
struction that it could power some of 
the world's finest motorcars for many 
years to come. In order to meet these 
criteria, the engineers adapted tech- 
nology that had proven successful in 
powerful Grand Prix engines. 

They forged a sturdy crankshaft of 
alloy steel and mounted it in seven 
main bearings for maximum rigidity 
and minimum wear They designed 
an aluminum cylinder head with 
hemispherical combustion cham- 
bers that optimized the engine's abil- 
ity to draw fuel and air and to expel 
spent gases. 

Then, to eliminate the durability 
problems that plague pushrod and 
rocker arm engines, they equipped 


the Jaguar engine with the simplest 
valve train possible: dual overhead 
camshafts 

Through five victories at LeMans 
and billions of passenger car miles 
this Superb power plant has been 
honed to a fine edge. Car and Driver 
recently selected the Jaguar six as 
one of the ten best engines of all time, 
Calling it a ‘masterpiece.’ 

Today advanced direct port fuel 
Injection and precise electronic igni- 
tion provide virtually perfect control of 
this smoothly powerful and unques- 
tionably durable six cylinder 

Of course the power plant is only 
part of the XJ6 story. The proven high 
technology of the 4.2 liter engine is 
echoed throughout — in the four 
wheel disc brakes, the fully indepen- 
dent suspension, the power rack and 
pinion steering 








Inside, the fragrance of natural 
leather and the artful symmetry of 
mirrored walnut provide a level of 
driver satisfaction that is rivaled only 
by the silent swiftness and agile han- 
dling of the XJ6. From its thoroughly 
proven high performance engine to 
ie celebrated sculptured silhouette, 

he XJ6 is the beet t Jaguar sedan 
ae built 

We invite you to drive this mile- 
stone motorcar For the name of the 
Jaguar dealer nearest you, Call this 
toll-free number: (800) 447-4700. 
Jaguar Cars Inc., Leonia, N.J. 07605 


ENJOY TOMORRC 


JAGUAR 


A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHIN! 
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Profiles: 

Governor and Mrs. John Connally 
Just when John and Nellie Connally 
might have started settling down to a 
quiet life, they’re doing exactly the 
opposite. Whether traveling the 
globe or moving among their four 
homes, they do so with an enthusi- 
astic spirit and sense of fun that 
seem endemic to the Lone Star State. 
“When we had a part-time lease on 
the governor’s mansion, I wanted a 
place of our own,” says Nellie Con- 
nally. “John agreed to the idea of 
building a ranch but warned that 
we'd never have time to live in it. He 
was right. Until now, the longest 
we've spent at Picosa Ranch is a 
month.” See page 82. 


Gardens: The River’s Embrace 

Five years ago, in a spirit of defiance 
against the nightmare of bulldozers 
and subdividers, Madelaine Jay im- 
pulsively purchased Mount Usher, 
an idyllic garden estate in Ireland. 
“Buying this place was a great deci- 
sion,” says Mrs. Jay. “It meant going 
into something I knew nothing 
about.” Nevertheless, she quickly be- 
came a zealous apprentice, tirelessly 
tending acres of exotic foliage and 
flowers. ‘My favorite time of year is 
early spring,” she reports. “All the 
buds are bursting, and the crocuses are 
up. The gardens were laid out with 
such an artistic eye.” See page 94. 


New York Apogee 

)onald Trump has been called “the 
man of the hour who has led New 
York into a new era of glamour and 
excitement.” Such praise is not hyper- 
bole, for Donald and Ivana Trump not 
only create glamour but live it every 
day in the sumptuous interiors of their 
sky-high triplex, designed by the late 
Angelo Donghia. Although the apart- 
ment is geared to entertaining, it re- 
mains, at heart, a fam 
meals are often Sla 
cooked by Ivana Trump 
very European wife, 
pride. “There’s nothing ir 
can’t do myself.” See page 1 
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John Connally 


Nellie Connally 









Donald Trump 


Ivana Trump 





JESSE L._ ALEXANDER 


Cy om a 
Kenneth Noland 
Peggy Schiffer 


Samuel Noland 





Jay Spectre 





Valerian Rybar 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
Kenneth Noland ; 
It is hardly surprising that renowned 
Color Field painter Kenneth Noland 
and his wife, art historian Peggy 
Schiffer, would take an active interest | 
in the design of their house in New, 
York State that we “visit” this month. 
The artist even devised the shape of, 
the swimming pool. Additionally, Mr. 
Noland’s wife undertook the home’s 
interior design and planned the care- 
taker’s cottage and poolhouse. Now 
the pair have stretched their design 
skills to encompass the West Coast:; 
They recently purchased an ocean-! 
front house in Santa Barbara, Califor-’ 
nia. See page 110. 


A Quiet Symphony 
New York-based interior designer, 
Jay Spectre is known for his virtuosity 
at setting strikingly individual works | 
of art into a unified design scheme. | 
The owners of the Toronto residence 
shown in this issue were particularly 
impressed with his eye for quality 
and color. Not one to eschew change, 
Mr. Spectre believes: “When you 
know something of history and yet 
are attuned to the present, it can be 
inspiring.” One of his inspiring re- 
cent projects is Manhattan’s Clarence 
House showroom, which features a 
building within a building and an 
entranceway between twin reflect- 
ing pools. See page 116. 


Maritime Clarity 

“Somewhere in the back of their 
minds, all interior designers harbor 
the desire to build entire structures,” 
says Valerian Rybar. “It goes with the 
territory.” Which is why, after sev- 
eral seasons of renting a property on 
Fire Island, he decided to build his 
own house. “Maybe it’s my European. 
belief that the interested amateur can 
do just as well as the professional, but 
I think every designer should build a 
home of his own at least once. For me 
it was exhilarating and revealing.” 
And the result is a seemingly effort- 
less exercise in the architecture of 
pleasure. See page 130.0 
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GUEST SPEAKER: BELREP A @rceND 





A Present of the Past 


I LEFT CHINA as a child. I returned in 
middle age. Embracing my clansmen 
after an absence of twenty-seven 
years, I discovered a kinship that 
binds irrevocably. For no matter 
What path we travel, and however 
far, we cannot outrace the shadow of 
our ancestors. And a hollowness that 
I had not realized existed was filled 
upon homecoming. Hearing my 
clansmen’s stories, I imagined the life 
I might have led. Traveling from 


our conversations if they were ques- 
tioned by the authorities. (This I 
grasped only after nature had called 
many times, and each time both aunts 
unfailingly scurried from the room.) 
I vowed to suppress my brash Ameri- 
can ways, to do nothing untoward. 
Then, on my last day in Tientsin, 
curiosity overcame caution. I spied 
the tallest Chinese I had ever seen, 
bounding past my aunt’s door. Ask- 
ing about the young neighbor, | 


Shanghai-born author Bette Bao Lord (above) displays a Chinese scroll—a gift of friendship 
from artist Feng Jicai—in her Manhattan residence. The painting is his interpretation of the 
800-year-old Sung masterpiece, Life along the River on the Eve of the Ch’ing-ming Festival. 


Shanghai to Sian, I saw the new 
China. Yet even more astonishing 
than the warmth of reunion was the 
making of a lifelong friend. 

It was 1973. China was still impris- 
oned by the Cultural Revolution. 
Some of my nearest kin dared not see 
me. Others avoided being alone with 
me, afraid no one would corroborate 


learned he was Feng Jicai, prize- 
winning painter, athlete and writer. 
There went my vow. I promptly in- 
vited him to dinner, forgetting that 
such impulsiveness might prove 
troublesome. After all, before Henry 
Kissinger feigned _a stomachache to 
meet secretly with Chou En-lai, de- 
cades of hostility had divided China 


and the United States. And Ameri- 
cans like me who looked Chinese, 
spoke Chinese and had Taiwan con- 
nections were especially suspect. 

But writers the world over are a 
most curious breed, and Feng Jicai ea- 
gerly accepted my invitation. 

At the restaurant, Peking duck 
tasted like soul food, so nourishing 
were our discourses on books, art, 
what's old, what’s new. We marveled) 


at the unexpected in our lives. I, who! 


had majored in chemistry and never 


dreamed of penning anything but 
formulas, once stopped at a party to 
chat for five minutes with a pub- 
lisher. This happenstance led to my 
writing my novel Eighth Moon. Feng 
Jicai, who had just graduated from 
high school and never dreamed of 
playing basketball, once stopped at a 
park to watch the city basketball 
team practice and caught the eye of 
the coach. This happenstance led hina 
to a place on the championship team. 





continued on page 18 
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It's magic. The moment when warm, friendly 
smiles, Aloha music and fresh flower leis wel- 
come you aboard Hawaii's only floating resort 
an American Hawaii cruise ship. If there's a 
better way to see, really see, Hawaii, we can't 
imagine it. 


, 











You'll sail from the white beaches of Oafi: 
to all the exotic romance of Maui, Kauai, afi; 
Kona and Hilo on the Big Island of Hawai 

An enchanting seven days. On a tour Of: 
exploring on your own. Shopping, Swimm: 
snorkeling and golf. Finding seclusion on < i 
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fiden beach. Discovering the majestic beauty —_or S.S. Constitution (U.S. Registry) start as low 


94 tropical waterfall. And aboard the ship, as $995 per person. And when you book an 

# J || indulge in the warm, casual; Aloha spirit American Hawaii cruise, you'll fly to Honolulu 
athe Islands, with everything you'd wish for and back for about half the regular fare. | 

fa great resort. There’s no magic to beginning your vacation | 

| Cruise fares aboard our S.S. Independence cruise in Hawaii. Just turn the page. | 
| | 











Your cruise aboard one great resort begins the moment you talk to your travel agent, 
or call us at (800) 227-3666. Let the moment be now. 


AMERICAN HAWAII CRUISES <3 








Introducing a home €ntertainment complex 
so simple you jus€put your finger on it. 


(MII 


Now there’s a simple way to make your home 
ertainment system truly entertaining. 

Introducing BOULTON’s ONE-TOUCH COM- 
MAND. With the touch of a button, we put a world 
of entertainment right at your fingertips. Because 
BOULTON Digital Sound Systems integrate with 
TVs, VCRs, home computers, cable television and 
satellite dishes. In fact, we'll create a cohesive 
ONE-TOUCH Command Center out of all your 


electronic systems. 

For over 25 years, 
BOULTON has led the 
way with remarkably in- 
novative, quality audio 
components: custom 
designed, built, in- 
stalled and serviced by 
Our expert engineers 
and technicians. 

Today, we add a 
new dimension of lux- 





Simultaneously! 


Roulbs SYSTEMS 


10 Pheasant Run, Newtown, PA 18940 
Name 
Address 


Cty 2. CC 





Zip Telephone 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-221-5000 
OR -7800 








ury. Put our unique SeLecTronic® Control Systems 
in your home, and you can fill two rooms or twenty 
with dynamic video as well as breathtaking audio. 





Tune in cable in the kitchen. Play disco in the 
den. Or switch on your VCR in the living room. 
Entertainment wherever you want it . . . whenever 
you want it—and it's all just ONE-TOUCH away! 

For more information on BOULTON’s new home 


entertainment complex—so 
simple you just put 
your finger on it—call 
our Toll Free Hotline: 
800-221-5000. Or write 
us today for our free 
brochure. It's never 
been easier. 

To the Trade: D&D 
Building, Suite 1425, 979 
Third Avenue, New 
York, NY 10022. 
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A Present of the Past 
continued from page 16 


Everyone at the table laughed up- 
roariously at our tales of the unfore- 
seen, although I sensed their hilarity 
masked tears. Surely, all my guests 
had suffered from the sudden fury of 
the Red Guards and the tragic after- 
math of the Cultural Revolution. One 
of my aunts, a teacher, had been 
whipped with steel rods and locked 
in a broom closet for months. 

To change the subject, I showed 
photos of home, forgetting that my 





Flustered, I sputtered a long, agoniz- 
ing apology. Feng Jicai smiled. 
“Don’t be foolish!” he said. “People 
everywhere are the same. I once had 
a bird. And at every meal, who do 
you think had the first pick of rice?” 

Feng Jicai was not only a virtuoso, 
but a man of heart as well. 

At the end of the meal he an- 
nounced, “I shall paint something for 
you.” I was pleased, envisioning a 
graceful sketch. “But you must prom- 


rop: Animated activity on land and at sea is focused around the Rainbow 
Bridge, in the middle of the 27-foot-long scroll. ABove: A camel caravan, sedan chairs, 
customers and merchants share in the vitality of the capital’s bustling street life. 


dog was pictured. I had meant to 
keep Apollo a secret—Apollo, who 
gulps beef daily, who braves annual 
checkups, who even attended charm 
school so as not to violate the sensibil- 
ities of my neighbors. To the billion 
Chinese, whose cloth, oil, meat and 
grain were strictly rationed, a huge 
Labrador could only be an anathema, 
and its owner a Marie Antoinette. 


ise to return for it and see more of 
China.” Now I was intrigued. 

Two years later, he wrote me, “The 
painting is finished.” The timing was 
perfect. I was going with my hus- 
band, Winston, and Henry Kissinger 
on an Official visit to Peking. But the 
moment was wrong. Chou En-lai had 
cancer, Deng Xiaoping was on his 
way out again, and the Gang of Four 


prevailed. I could not get to Tientsin. 

In the following year, the city suf-, 
fered a terrible earthquake. Feng 
wrote that all had been ruined by 
water or dashed into rubble. All but 
his present to me. The painting was 
sealed in a biscuit tin. 

Now I began to think that destiny , 
was at work. Until then, I had hon: » 
estly thought of his gift as merely a 
gracious thank-you note for dinner. 
This reaction was not as strange as it 


sounds. Chinese artists, unlike their 
Western counterparts, have a tradi- 
tion of giving their works to friends. 
Indeed, when one renowned artist 
was a guest in a household, the 
Cantonese cook wheedled a painting 
for every breakfast, lunch and dinner » 
she served. ‘That's fair enough,” the ° 
artist said. “My work for her work.” 
In 1979, when I returned again, * 
China had finally emerged from its 
holocaust, and Deng Xiaoping had 
flung open the country’s doors to 
new leadership and new ideas too. 


continued on page 20 
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Star. 


CARPET 


The Stark Collections 
encompass historical 
documents, contemporary 
masterpieces, restoration 
projects, as well as 
carpeting in every 
conceivable design, 

color and texture. 
Through interior designers 
and architects. _ a 


} Bldg., 979 Third Ave., NYC, NY 10022/Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Denver/Houston/Los Angeles/Miami/San Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Wa-nington, D.C. 
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Saving your 
back issues? 


Slipcases keep them 
neat and dust-free! 


A. Coffee-color vinyl case attractively 
gold stamped on cover and spine 
provides functional beauty plu 

padded protection for feared back 
ieees of Architectural Digest. 
Two cases will hold 12 issues. 


#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (2.00) 


B. Function meets beauty in this 
attractive see-through organizer. 
Handsome and sturdy acrylic case 
keeps six issues of Architectural 
Digest handy and dust-free. 


#200011 CLEAR SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 
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CALL TOLL: FREE 800-421-4448 
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“Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of 
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permission 
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A Present of the Past 
continued from page 18 


Feng Jicai had grown a little 
heavier. So had I. But our friendship 
was as rich as moon cakes. The mo- 
ment had come. He took out the bis- 
cuit tin, the size of a can of tennis 
balls. A silk scroll emerged, and his 
wife held one end while he slowly 
unrolled it. I was stunned. The paint- 
ing was Feng’s version of the Sung 
masterpiece Life along the River on 
the Eve of the Ch’ing-ming Festival, by 
Chang Tse-tuan. Down through the 
centuries, copies of the work have 
been painted by masters and prized 
by collectors. So ingenious was Feng’s 
artistry that even the colors, stains 
and shreds of eight hundred years of 
aging were faithfully reproduced. 

One end of the painting depicts 
the outskirts of the capital, where 
shopkeepers on donkeys and _ peas- 
ants on foot travel through the coun- 
tryside of rice paddies, past pavilions 
where customers sip tea and workers 
unload grain from barges moored 
along the shore. Farther on, at the 
Rainbow Bridge, a crowd gathers to 
gaze at trouble on the waters. A mast 
is stuck, and so is the boat. Diligently 
the crew and bargemen labor to fore- 
stall disaster. Those on dry land know 
better how to accomplish the tasks, 
and they freely shout their advice. 

The path is dotted with restaurants 
and stalls that offer everything for 
man and home. Guests lounge on the 
balconies of inns, large and small. 
Greening willows line the banks of 
the city’s moat, where sedan chairs, 
Wheelbarrows and oxcarts share the 
way with plump pigs and idlers, up- 
right and reclining. 

An ornate and arching rooftop 
graces the main gates to the capital, 
through which passes a caravan of 
camels. Banners are unfurled, trellises 
bedecked. A scholar under a wide- 
brimmed hat is attended by three 
grooms, while other dignitaries in 
long gowns exchange news of the 
empire. Citizens listen to the pitch of 
the patent-medicine man and to the 
tales of the storyteller. Water carriers 
replenish their wooden pails at the 
well. Customers try out bows. Some 


buy crickets. The barber gives one 
man a close shave. Singing girls and 
fortune-tellers do their numbers. 
There are more than five hundred 
people to see. A way of life is cap- 
tured, still living, all on a scroll one 
foot high and twenty-seven feet long. 
I stared first at Feng’s huge hand, 
which squeezed basketballs as easily 
as grapefruit, and then at the myriad 
of expressive faces—no bigger than 
seeds—it had painted. I felt in awe of 
the artist and unworthy of his gift— 
even more so when I learned that the 
scroll was done entirely in his spare 
evenings. He could complete no more 





A scene depicting peasants en 
route to the capital initiates the scroll’s saga. 
The artist’s seal appears at top right. 





than an inch at one sitting, for he had 
to paint in the same tiny, dimly lit 
room in which he, his wife and son 
lived, ate and slept. No wonder my 
gift took two years to complete. 

Feng Jicai painted only two ver- 
sions of this scroll. The first was for 
his country; the second was for me. 
He paints still, but no longer in this 
style, for his eyesight forbids it. 

Remembering that reciprocity be- 
tween friends is all, I asked him, 
“What can I give you in return?” 

“Just one thing,” he answered with 
a grin. “Hang it. Your gift will be the 
pleasure [ receive from knowing that 
in your American home, a painting I 
painted of China will be seen.” 

And so whoever comes into our 
apartment is ushered immediately to 
the dining room to see the ‘Festival 
of Pure Brightness,” as I call it. What 
better way could there be to welcome 
a guest than to show him this gift of 
enduring friendship?0 
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Art and the Pleasure Principle 











FELICIANO 


IF YOU WANT to raise the hackles of a 
collector, an art “expert” (including 
a historian, a curator or a critic), an 
antiquaire, an art dealer or a dedicated 
dilettante, all you need say is, “I don’t 
see why an exact copy isn’t as good as 
an original.” You don’t need to add, 
“T’d just as soon have the copy.” The 
chances are you certainly wouldn'’t. 

These are words that have pro- 
voked heated argument almost as 
long as art has been purchased or 
stolen or, as happens in wars, 
plundered. In a recent book, The 
Democratic Muse, Edward C. Banfield, 
professor of government at Harvard, 
raises this connection in a discourse 
on whether government should sup- 
port what he regards as the elitist arts. 
By elitist he means those that have 
aesthetic significance for a small per- 
centage of the populace. “From a 
purely aesthetic standpoint,” he ar- 
gues, “it can make no difference 


THE NORTON SIMON FOUNDATION, PASADENA 








Russell Lynes discusses the debatable matter 
of copies and fakes in the art world, citing the 
reasons original masterworks are irreplace- 
able. RIGHT: Though less inspired, Redon’s 
copy (bottom) of Cezanne’s Vase of Flowers (top) 
is an honest and respected attempt by a ma- 
ture artist to pay homage to an older master. 
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BMW WILL 
CONTINUE TO 
PURSUE IT. 











“Life,” the accountants Priced at about $40,000* — suing in the first place. A handful are at BMW deal- 
often say, ‘is a series of com- the 635CSi displays what can THEGRAND COUPE THAT IS — ers now, awaiting test drives 
promises.” be achieved when engineers UNABASHEDLY GRAND. by automotive enthu- 

If you can afford to ig- are free from the usual cost Inthe case of the 635CSi, —_ siasts who also do 
nore this wisdom, we'd like to constraints of mass production. the idealis avery aristocratic one: not have to report to 
present a car that disdains And when, of course, the European Grand Touring accountants. Be 
It, too: the new 635CSi coupe. they have an ideal worth pur- tradition, combining uncommon THEULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE 
‘Manufacturer's suggested retail price. $41,315. Actual price depends on dealer Price excludes state and local taxes, dealer prep and handling charges. ©1985 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW trademark and | egistere 


European Delivery can be arranged through your authorized US BMW dealer 





Style and luxury with definitive 
performance. 

The 635CS' fulfills the first 
two criteria even before you 
turn the ignition key. 

Its body panels and exterior 
Surfaces are meticulously 
hand-fitted and hand-examined. 

Its amenities include sup- 
ple hand-stitched leather seats, 
an electric two-way sunroof 
and cockpit-like ergonomics. 
‘And everything is put together 
as If lives depended on the 
coupe’ solidity”(Car and Driver) 

But it’s when you actually 
turn the key that you discover 
just how far this car advances 
the cause of Grand Touring 

BMW ENHANCES GOING 


AND STOPPING ALIKE. 

The coupe’s new 3.5-liter 
power plant propels it from O 
to 60 in 7.8 seconds. A prowess 
abetted by a fuel management 
system that adjusts fuel delivery 
and ignition timing hundreds of 
times a second. 

You should also appreciate 
another new 635CS feature: a 
computerized ABS anti-lock 
braking system. 

Operating on the same 
principle that brings jet aircraft 
to a halt, it prevents brake-lock- 
ing. And permits steering even 
during panic stops. 

The new 635CSi, in sum, 
confirms the BMW coupe's 
position as “the benchmark” 
without which “you won't know 
how to judge anything else” 
(AutoWeek on the 633CS)). 

As well as the managerial 
astuteness of a car company 
where even the head of finance 
IS an engineer 
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BEIOSELL LYNES OBSERVES 


Art and the Pleasure Principle 


when, where or how a work was 
produced: all that matters is its qual- 
ity as art... . There is no reason to be- 
lieve that a copy—even a poor copy— 
cannot be an even better work of art 
than a very good original.” He cites 
Michelangelo (Vasari is his source) as 
having made copies of old masters, 
“making them look old with smoke 
and other things so that they could 
not be distinguished from the origi- 
nal.” (He didn’t mention that these 
works were pen-and-ink copies of 
engravings at a time when, as one 
biographer of Michelangelo noted, 
“property of drawings had not be- 
come a topic of moral casuistry.”) 

There isn’t room here to take issue 
with Professor Banfield’s thesis about 
the role of government as an art pa- 
tron, some of which I agree with. But 
it could be noted that only elitists of a 
sort are going to appreciate his gov- 
ernment courses at Harvard, an insti- 
tution which, like many museums, 
receives federal support. It also seems 
to me doubtful whether the good 
professor believes that an approxi- 
mate clone of himself would be as sat- 
isfactory as the original. 

Be that as it may. There are many 
good human reasons why many peo- 
ple (and not just elitists) think that 
copies, however cleverly wrought, 
are no substitute for originals, how- 
ever imperfectly made. The desire to 
own an original—that is to say, a 


-unique product from an artist’s or 


craftsman’s hand—is to the serious 
collector almost as important as his 
or her own identity. 

Each collector is one of a kind, and 
just as he cherishes his individuality, 





OPPOSITE ABOVE LEFT: The greatest value of Leda 
and the Swan, by a follower of Leonardo, is 
that it is the best record extant of a lost work 
by the master. OPPOSITE ABOVE RIGHT: The fa- 
mous forgery Supper at Emmaus “‘appeared” as 
a long-lost Vermeer in 1937. Its creator, Han 
van Meegeren, was later accused of treason 
for selling an alleged Vermeer to the Nazis. 
opposite: Degas’s Rape of the Sabines, after Pous- 
sin, typifies the student practice of copying 
a master, and the resultant stylistic differences. 
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so he cherishes the singularity of 
the object to which he devotes his 
pursuit, his purse, his pride and, at best, 
his love. It speaks to him of another 
individual who applied his intellect, 
his imagination, his sensibility and 
his skill to the creation of a personal 
accomplishment no one else could 
make. Moreover, it ties the collector 
to a place and a time, sometimes dis- 
tant and long gone, where a hand, 
like his own, performed a kind of 
magic that he is unable to achieve. 
Through the object—whether paint- 
ing or sculpture, fragment of ancient 
textile or delicately carved bit of or- 
nament—he shakes hands with the 
hand that made it and converses 
with the mind that conceived it. 

A copy, however close it may be— 
it cannot be exact—may be pleasing 
and nice to have around, but it bears 
the same removal that a movie or a 
television show bears to a live perfor- 
mance. It is filtered through other 
minds, controlled by other hands, 
edited by other temperaments. It is 





ABOVE: Alceo Dossena achieved such notoriety 
that he could sell forgeries such as Noli me 
tangere, his 1928 imitation of a Renaissance 
relief, with his own signature. RIGHT: Al- 
though Rubens’s Sacrifice to Venus is an accu- 
rate copy of Titian’s masterpiece, the rosier 
and rounder forms are irrepressibly Rubens. 
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Art and the Pleasure Principle 
continued from page 27 


seen with the eyes of the copyist. 
Copying is a performing art, an inter- 
pretive process, and each age inter- 
prets an earlier age differently, 
conditioned by its own prejudices, 
cultural atmosphere and visual val- 
ues. A copy of a Renaissance painting 
made by a twentieth-century copyist 
has a different look from a copy made 
by a Renaissance copyist, not just be- 
cause of the difference in the materi- 
als used but in the way the world 
looked then and now to artists. 

The collector’s world is beset with 
booby traps. Until this century, copy- 
ing old masters was part of every con- 
scientious art student’s training, and 
commissioning copies to ornament 
drawing rooms was a common prac- 
tice in the days before the mechanical 
reproduction of paintings and sculp- 
tures. But the fakers of works of art 


are another matter, and so are the 
dealers who try to pass off copies 
as originals. Undoubtedly, Michelan- 
gelo’s copies of engravings, which 
were intentional fakes, fooled his con- 


temporaries, who looked with eyes 
that were conditioned like his own; it 
is most unlikely they would fool us. 

It is a truism in the art world that 
forgeries come to light, very often, 
long after they were made. The re- 
markable fake Renaissance and an+ 
cient pieces made by the greatest 
forger of our century, Alceo Dossena;} 
who learned his trade as the restorer 
of stone ornament on Venetian pal- 
aces, fooled his most sophisticated 
contemporaries for years. But after a 
while they didn’t seem quite right to. 
discerning eyes. They reflected the! 
sophisticated taste of the time they: 
were made, and as ways of looking 
changed, their deception became ap-: 
parent. Museums that had bought! 


them whisked them out of sight; so’ | 


did private collectors. They had be-! 
come (and here is the nitty-gritty) not 
only less desirable but less beautiful: 
to modern eyes. The sculptures had 
not changed; the eye of the beholder’ 
had, and beauty, the truism has it, is 
in the eye of the beholder. A thing of 





continued on page 30 
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We carry antique, contemporary and 
traditional canvases, bronzes, originals 
on paper and original prints. 
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Art and the Pleasure Principle 
continued from page 28 


beauty is not necessarily a joy forever. |¥ 


Collectors are determined behold- 
ers and believers. They believe in fine | 
distinctions and they also believe in | 
the fallibility of their taste. (I exclude | 


collectors who buy for speculation 


and those whose basic motive is the | 
snobbism of one-upmanship.) What | 
matters finally is the pleasure anyone 
takes in an object, whether he owns it | 
or sees it in a friend’s house, a mu- | 
seum or a dealer’s gallery. I doubt if 
there is any such thing as Professor 


The desire to 
own an original— 
that is to say, a unique 
product from an 
artist's or craftsman 
hand -— is to a collector 
almost as important as 
his own identity. 


Banfield’s “purely aesthetic stand- 
point.” The pleasure derived from a 
work of art is a complex of previous 
experiences, the mood of the mo- 
ment, the game of making compari- 
sons and the pleasure of discovery, 
often sugared with sentiment and 
sometimes with sexual excitement. 

One afternoon I was looking with 
great pleasure at a landscape by 
Camille Pissarro, the Impressionist 
painter, at the Metropolitan. A lady 
standing next to me said to a friend, 
“You know, I like the reproduction 
downstairs in the bookshop better 
than this one.” My inclination was to 
laugh at her for being naive. On sec- 
ond thought it seemed to me none of. 
my business. If she bought the copy 
and it gave her pleasure, it in no way_ 
reduced my pleasure in what came | 
straight from the artist’s hand. There 
are a lot of people who see things the 
way she does, but then there are a lot 
of people who see them somewhat, 
but not exactly, the way I do.0 











r The Santa Barbara Umbrella now Offered in alder, oak/mahogany, and teak. 
| Sizes include 9, 11% and 13 foot diameter square and octagon shapes. 
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Now you have the 
opportunity to acquire... 


THE STATUE 
OF 
LIBERTY 


PEWTER SCULPTURE 

















Fully clad in copper from the actual 
Statue of Liberty 


‘Danbury Mint is proud to offer a magnificent pewter sculp- 
» of the Statue of Liberty, entirely clad in copper from the 
aal Statue in New York harbor! Indeed, a collectible of such 
ining, beauty and interest may never come your way again. 


mmemorating the 100th anniversary of the world’s 
most famous symbol of freedom and liberty 

886, President Grover Cleveland dedicated the Statue of Liber- 

gift from France honoring our democratic traditions. Today, the 

ue of Liberty is being restored. In 1986, her centennial, she will 

lededicated. The Danbury Mint is offering this beautiful sculp- 

in honor of this historic occasion. 


Fully clad in copper from the 
actual Statue of Liberty 
the Statue of Liberty is refurbished, some of the copper must be 
oved. This has been made available to the Danbury Mint, and is 
ig incorporated into each sculpture. Each will be fully clad in 
er which until very recently was part of the Statue of Liberty in 
v York harbor! Moreover, the copper will be finished to replicate 
weathered green patina of the venerable Lady. 


Handcrafted with precision in American pewter 

h sculpture is meticulously crafted from rich American pewter, 
urpassed in its dignity. No other metal could have imparted to 
sculpture the same noble bearing and stateliness. 


Your purchase contributes to the 
Statue of Liberty’s restoration 

V'll be pleased to know that a percentage of the sculpture’s pur- 
Se price will be contributed to the Statue of Liberty — Ellis Island 
indation, Inc. Consequently, your purchase contributes to the 
tue of Liberty’s restoration. Accompanying your sculpture will 
1 Certificate of Authentic Materials, signed by Lee A. Iacocca, 
Foundation’s chairman. 


A meaningful 
and unique heirloom 

Original issue price of The Statue 
iberty Pewter Sculpture — com- 
/e with hardwood pedestal — is 
0. This is an exceptional value 
sn you consider that its authentic 
per could make it irreplaceable in 
years to come. 
‘ou will always be remembered 
oringing this magnificent heirloom 
/your family. Don’t miss this once 
lifetime opportunity, send in your 
*Tvation today! 








LIBERTY 


1886 CENTENNIAL 1986 


The Danbury Mint a U19 
HE STATUE 

47 Richards Avenue 

P.O. Box 5245 OF LIBERTY Please return by 


Norwalk, Conn. 06857 PEWTER SCULPTURE September 30, 1985. 


Please accept my reservation for The Statue of Liberty Pewter Sculpture, a 
pewter sculpture of the Statue of Liberty, clad in copper from the actual 
Statue. The sculpture comes with a hardwood pedestal at no extra charge. 

I need send no money now. I will pay for the sculpture in four convenient 
monthly installments of $37.50 each, the first being billed before shipment of 
my sculpture. If I am not satisfied, I may return my sculpture within thirty days 
for a replacement or refund. 


Name 





Address 





City/State Zip 
CL) Check here if you want each installment charged to your: 
C1 VISA’ UO MasterCard 











Credit Card No Expiration Dat 


Signature 
Allow eight to twelve weeks after payment for shipment. 
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A Natural Touch 


AT ONE EDGE Of the panorama stands 
the Golden Gate Bridge, like a giant 
Erector set; ahead is the vast Pacific 
Ocean. Perched on the cliffs is Mi- 
chael Taylor’s domain, at a magical 
junction of the splendors of tech- 
nology, nature and habitation. 

“Diana Vreeland called me the 
James Dean of decorators,” says Mr. 
Taylor, who for years has been an un- 
disputed star in the field of interior 
design. “I began when I was just twen- 
ty, wet behind the ears and fighting 
the clichés of the decorating world.” 

But that was not the only struggle 
for the controversial young designer. 
Defying the wishes of his family, 
who urged him to pursue a more ac- 
ceptable career in medicine, Michael 
Taylor took a basic design course at 
the Rudolph Schaeffer School in San 
Francisco. His reputation soared 
when he worked for the famous de- 
signer Archibald Taylor; then, later, 
for Breuner’s furniture store, to which 
he introduced custom design. 

“I became established after my first 
commission, an interior done for a 
family in Big Sur. The house was pub- 
lished, and people started talking 
about me. That year | opened my own 
office.” He straightaway became the 
founder of a new style, with an exten- 
sive following; became, also, its fore- 
most practitioner and, recently, its 
outspoken defender. “Postmodernism 
has brought back the ostentatious 
rooms that were what I rebelled 
against originally. Now rooms are 
filled with fake columns and broken 
pediments, with no regard for func- 
tion, comfort or good taste. It’s really 
window display, better suited to de- 
partment-store window decorating,” 
says Michael Taylor with visible dis- 
dain. He adds: “I am still a rebel.” 


Mr. Taylor’s design sensibility was 
formed early. “On my grand tour of 
Europe I found that California was 
still in my blood. The peasant things 
of Scandinavia, Greece and Italy 
were far more inspiring to me than 
the stately rooms of England and 





ing onto the landscape, natural wood 

furniture, wicker chairs, and giant pil- ~ 
lows on huge sofas grazed by over- | 
size plants set in oversize pots. He | 
turned the scale of things upside 
down; objects small and insignificant 
were made large and prominent. “It 
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Michael Taylor’s office is like a studio: “Things are tried, studied, worked on, and then 
form an inspiration for future design,” he says. By combining natural materials—a chair made 
of horn, a stone mosaic and a dried saguaro cactus—he achieves a texturally exciting interior. 








France.” He sought to recreate the at- 
mosphere of his boyhood in northern 
California and the close contact with 
nature that had been an integral part 
of it. He translated this feeling into 
monochromatic rooms with stripped 
floors, uncurtained windows open- 





came naturally,” says the designer. 
“When you take things out, you must 
increase the size of what’s left.” A 
new style of interiors—the California 
style—was in the making. 

“T attacked overcrowded, sealed 
rooms painted in murky colors. I 
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A Natural Touch 
continued from page 34 


hated the overblown upholstery and 
the mindless clutter of objects.” 
Equally significant, he made an all- 
out assault on the actual and psycho- 
logical barriers that can exist between 
inside and outside. The concept of the 
house as a series of dark boxes was 
toppled, at least for the moment. 

Michael Taylor’s success did not re- 
sult from his masterful manipulation 
of objects, space and light alone, but 
also from his unusually creative rela- 
tionships with his clients. ‘There is 
always a magic moment when the 
client and I have a meeting of the 
minds. Each design is new. A fast 
sketch, often done with the client 
participating, is my best tool. I prefer 
doing my own sketching. I find 
these sketches are much more in- 
spiring and have more life in them 
than professional renderings do.” 
This openness allows Michael Taylor 
to steer free of old solutions and to 
remain attentive to the client’s real 
needs. To this end, although he is 
primarily known for the California 
style he developed, he also does ex- 
tensive work in the classical manner. 

What remains most indelibly in 
the mind about Michael Taylor’s 
work is his fresh use of white on 
white, natural wood, rocks and lux- 
uriant plants. His true genius—his 
understanding of the field, his knack 
for organization and teamwork and, 
finally, his easy collaboration with 
his clients—lies hidden behind this 
seductive image, though. 

It comes as no surprise that the 
American Society of Interior Design- 
ers bestowed its prestigious Designer 
of Distinction award on Michael 
Taylor at their annual meeting in 
Chicago last August. He was deeply 
moved. “It is marvelous to be hon- 
ored by one’s peers,” he says. 

The California style is no longer a 
regional one. It has become a general 
sensibility; a way of life that is at 
home in East and West. It travels 
well, as does the Taylor magic. 

—Lars Lerup 








“Eclectic,” says Michael Taylor (above left) of his office, which is filled with objects he 

has found in his travels around the world. tor: Wood carvings from Bali and Robert Rauschenberg’s 
Capitol, a mixed-media piece that gives the illusion of permitting a view through the small 
opening at the horizon, have a primitive allure. In the foreground is his collection of glass, 
plastic and rock crystal spheres. ABOVE RIGHT: Random slate flooring and a window-lined wall 
add to the open feeling of the space. The sofa was designed by Michael Taylor. 
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David Stockwell—Steeped in Americana 


THE YEARS FALL gently on Wilming- 
ton, Delaware’s Barley Mill House of 
1790, the stone-and-stucco sanctuary 
of the David Stockwell antiques gal- 
lery. In these twenty-one rooms of 
museum-quality American furniture 
and accessories, time seems checked 
around 1830, as if in judgment that 
beauty and craftsmanship—already 
borne to the summit by such masters 
as John Goddard, John Townsend 
and Duncan Phyfe—simply had no- 
where else to go but here. 

For founder David Stockwell, how- 
ever, the clock has continued run- 
ning. Last year he stepped aside, after 
guiding his antiques gallery for half a 
century to consistent ranking among 
the handful at the very top, and passed 
the firm’s presidency to his chosen 
successor, Ronald C. Bauman, who 
joined the company in 1970. 

“I’m glad Ron is taking over. After 
all, I’ve been at it fifty years,” Mr. 
Stockwell says. But he remains active 
in the business, and his relish for the 
gallery’s treasures is as keen as any 
amateur’s. “If you don’t enjoy the 
things you work with, you're not as 
good a dealer as you might be. Ron 
and I have a great feeling for these 
pieces; that’s why we love our work 
as much as we do.” 

Mr. Bauman, tall and genial like 
his senior associate, joined the firm 
with a specialty of peculiar value to 
the antique furniture business: a mas- 
ter’s degree in ornamental horticul- 
ture from the University of Delaware, 
strengthened by work and study at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, in 
Surrey. With such training comes a 
knowledge of wood. “I’m basically 
the detective in the business,” he 
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LEFT: In the venerable setting of a miller’s | 
house built almost two centuries ago, David 
Stockwell and Ronald C. Bauman tend a dis- 
tinguished collection of American antiques 
spanning the 17th to early 19th centuries. 
BELOW: The Middletown Room becomes an 
authentic arena for exhibiting 18th-century 
furnishings, with a fireplace and overmantel 
rescued from a Delaware house. A New York 
Chippendaie mahogany gaming table, circk 
1775, is circled by four excellent examples of 
American craftsmanship from the same period. 
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says. ‘The construction and design of 
American furniture is right up my 
alley. I’m interested in the secondary 
woods—white pine, red oak, tulip 
poplar. I study how a piece was put 
together. Was it made in the eigh- 
teenth century, or did somebody fab- 
ricate it later? That happens many 
times; you see it in the bogus things 
on the market today.” 

The gallery’s smooth shift of 
management contrasts with David 
Stockwell’s own rocky start in the 
business, back in the Depression year 
of 1933. Still fresh from his college 
days at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia and Harvard, he was working as a 
Philadelphia newspaper reporter. But 
“always interested in American an- 
tiques, through family inheritance 
and collecting,” he applied for a job 
with the Philadelphia area’s largest 
and best-known dealer, Francis D. 
Brinton of Chester County. The vet- 
eran Quaker antiques maestro ‘re- 
quired a great deal of persuasion to 
take me on,” Mr. Stockwell recalls. “I 
bought a chair from him to get ac- 
quainted, and asked if he needed a 
young man to help him in the busi- 


ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


David Stockwell—Steeped in Americana 
continued from page 40 


ness. ‘No,’ he said. Later I bought a 
Sheraton bed from him, and told him 
I would clean floors for a chance to 
start. Still he said ‘no.’ But when I said 
I would work for nothing, that was 
too much, and he gave me a try. Six 
months later he offered me $5 a 
week. The newspaper had been pay- 
ing me $50, but the experience | 
gained from Francis Brinton was 
worth many times that.” 

By 1935 Mr. Brinton had retired, 
leaving David Stockwell master of his 
own shop. It was a success from the 
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rop: Enhanced by its well-documented provenance, the Aaron Lopez kneehole desk, 1763, attrib- 
uted to the master Edmund Townsend, is considered one of the finest examples of Newport 
cabinetwork. It is “the very highest style, and the only one known with blocked drawers behind 
a center door,” says Ronald Bauman. The intricate carving of thirteen lobes on each convex shell 
distinguishes this piece from other examples of Townsend’s work. ABovE: Complementing, the 
Stockwell furniture holdings is a varied collection of ceramic and enamel pieces, among them a 
Lambeth blue-dash charger depicting William of Orange, and a Chinese Export tureen, circa 1785. 
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start. Closing down for his naval duty | 


during World War II caused a three- 
year interruption, but when he re- 
opened, clients such as Henry F. du 
Pont came through the door. In 1955, 
the Stockwell gallery moved to 
nearby Wilmington, where the Bran- 
dywine Valley enfolds such great ¢s- 
tates as Mr. du Pont’s Winterthur and 
its supreme collection of American 
furniture and objects. 

To serve such customers, the gal- 
lery has always aimed at acquiring 
premium-quality antiques. “We'll go 
anywhere and everywhere to track 
them down,” Mr. Bauman says. But 
tracking down such pieces is increas; 
ingly difficult, since some of the best 
things in private hands are passed 
through the generations and don’t 
surface commercially. Still, David 
Stockwell explains, “although the 
supply is dwindling, people inherit 
antiques that they may choose not 
to keep. Except for the pieces locked 


away forever in museums, quite a 


few reappear on the market.” In fact, 
David Stockwell is confident that 
several formidable collections will 
return to the market soon. 

Ron Bauman points to a Massa- 
chusetts-made desk, circa 1765. 
“This is one of the great block-front, 
slant-fall desks on the market today, 
with marvelous swirl-grain mahog- 


any. It’s not only blocked in the. 


front of the drawers, but also on the 
ogee foot, which makes it quite bold. 
And it has the original brasses. Well, 
this is the third time we’ve had this 
piece. The last owner was a doctor in 
Seattle, to whom I sold it six years 
ago. He decided to move to smaller 
quarters and asked if we’d like to 


have it again. I flew straight to Seattle - 
and bought it back. That’s the kind of- 


rapport we have with our clients. 


“Most of our acquisitions come: 


through private hands,” Mr. Bauman 
continues. “People just write to us, or 
telephone, about an object they want 
to sell. If I want to follow up, I'll ask 
for a photograph. If it sounds too 
good to wait for a picture, I just take 
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i His family gathered around him on that chilly 
ovember morning to bid him final farewell. Papa put up T 


brave facade. 
He sensed his brother’s awkwardness when they 
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mbraced. And, most clearly, he felt a pang of sadness as he 
»oked for one last time into Mama’s tearful eyes. Vi e 


‘Then the approaching train’s high-pitched shriek broke e e 

ae silence. And his family was suddenly left far behind. if he by le , 
Call France. Ten minutes can rt) AS, Cc i 00 

& 
or America. 


average just 81¢ a minute: 
__ Saying good-bye is never easy—but saying hello is, 
ith AT&T. A ten-minute call to France on AT&T can average 


s little as 81¢ a minute. 

Just dial the call yourself any night from 6 pm until 7 am. 

If you don’t have International Dialing in your area, you'll still get 
1e same low rate as long as special operator assistance is not required. 


AT&T International Long Distance Service. 











France 
Rate Level Average Cost Per Minute For a 10-Minute Call** Hours 
Economy -81 6pm-7am 
Discount $1.02 1pm-6pm 
Standard $1.35 7am-1pm 


“Average cost per minute varies depending on length of call. First minute costs more; additional minutes cost less. All 
Fates are for calls dialed direct from continental U.S. during hours listed. Add 3% Federal Excise Tax. For further infor- 
mation, call our International Information Service, toll free 1 800 874-4000. 


“During Economy time periods. © 1985 AT&T Communications 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Call our Toll-Free Number 


1-800 


247-5470 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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David Stockwell—Steeped in Americana 
continued from page 42 





off.” However, he has made some 
spectacular purchases through auc- 
tions, including the Aaron Lopez 
desk—“the greatest four-shell knee- 
hole desk ever made. This is the very 
highest style. Beautiful mahogany, 
great carving—an incredible piece of 
Americana.” The desk was made by 
Edmund Townsend of the Goddard- 
Townsend school of Newport, Rhode 
Island, and named after its first 
owner, a wealthy Newport merchant. 

The gallery owns an “absolute- 
ly top-class Philadelphia lowboy” at- 
tributed to the James Gillingham 
shop, one of Philadelphia’s best. For 
all its ornate carving in shell and 
streamer and piecrust motifs, the 
piece has a fine lightness—a delicacy. 
Tantalizingly, a highboy mate from 
the same shop is known to exist in a 
private collection. Still more tanta- 
lizingly, research indicates that yet 
another pair was made, but their 
whereabouts are regrettably unknown. 
Though perhaps destroyed during 
the nineteenth century, “they may sur- 
face one of these days.” 

Lowboys and highboys, a form of 
all-American Chippendale, are a spe- 
cial favorite at the Stockwell shop: 
“Nowhere else in the world did they 
make this form,” Mr. Stockwell says. 
“We had that period from, say, 1765 
to 1783, when most of the contacts 
with England were bloody ones. We 
continued making Chippendale 
while the English did Adam. We 
made unique pieces in those years.” 

Collectors’ passion for such classics 
seems immutable. While the first ex- 
ample of American furniture to shat- 
ter the million-dollar barrier will 
probably be Newport made, “people 
are also looking for fine Philadelphia 
secretaries with shell and streamer 
carving. We like to emphasize Penn- 
sylvania items,” Mr. Bauman says. 
“Five or six years ago there was a 
strong vogue for Empire furniture. 
Museums still have the interest, but 
private enthusiasm has lessened 
slightly. Labeled Federal pieces re- 
main quite strong.’ Good inlaid 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton furniture 





still retains a constant following | ~ 
: 


among collectors, he notes. 


Desire for Pilgrim-era furniture | 


has ebbed over the decades, but 
southern furniture is coveted. Cus- 
tomers today “want things that are 
pleasing to the eye,” Mr. Baumanh_ 
says, “as well as comfortable and us- 


able in today’s world. The trend now |}, 


is to live with it and enjoy it, and 
avoid museum-room settings. There 
used to be more interest in keeping 
things together, as in a ‘Queen Anne } 
room,’ or a ‘Chippendale room,’ but | 


today’s collectors believe in mingling | 
the early and the late together, as 
they might have been in an actual | 


family setting years ago.” ‘ 


The Stockwell gallery displays a se- | 


lection of accessories as rich as its fur- 
niture, all calculated “to recreate the 
American scene.” Pottery and porce- 
lain tend to be Chinese, English and 
Dutch—reflecting the Colonies’ 
main seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century sources of those wares. Chi- 
nese Export garnitures; English Delft 
blue-dash chargers, including one 
from 1689 honoring King William 


on his accession; a variety of salt- | 
glaze honey-pot bears; Canton enam- | 


els; Derbyshire spar urns—these are 
a few of the gallery’s imports. The 
clocks, however, are American. 

In its historic old structure, sur- 
rounded by three acres of carefully 
landscaped grounds, the gallery re- 
sembles a small country estate. Its 


location is about a mile away from |§' 
Winterthur, a propinquity of mixed | 


blessing.. Unable to accommodate the 
busloads of antiques-mad visitors 
who pass en route, the shop displays 
a “by appointment only” sign. That 
does not apply to individual visitors, 
however, and those drawn to the 
great du Pont collection are natural 
customers. ‘People go to Winterthur, 
and get very excited. Then they come 
down here,” David Stockwell says. 
Occasionally, when they learn the 
cost of what they seek, their enthu- 
siasm wanes. “But sometimes,” he 
chuckles, “it lasts long enough.” 
—James S. Wamsley 









































Whirlpool ranges and ovens. 
Great cooking. Easier clean-up. 


~ Whirlpool, we know 

ou have more to do than 
0k and clean. That’s why 
var ranges and ovens are 
»2signed to make your world 
little easier. 


Let us tell you how. 


dandsome new styling. 
A variety of sizes. 


Our ranges have been 
designed for a contempo- 
rary ap- 
pearance 
to look 
better in 
your 
kitchen. 





. This beau- 


| ful design has made our 
ntrol knobs easier to read. 
nd our control panels easier 
. ) clean. 

We're well aware that 
ifferent families have differ- 
‘at cooking needs. That’s 
vhy Whirlpool® ranges and 
vens are available in a full 
ne of sizes and styles. A full 
ne of colors, including 
Jatinum and Toast. And, not 
aurprisingly, in your 


hoice of gas or electric. 


( 
Smart features help 


ou cook beautiful meals. 


At Whirlpool, we want 
ou and your family to enjoy 
very meal. So with our elec- 
tic ranges you can carefully 


| | 


adjust the controls for more 
precise cooking. And you get 
surface elements that heat up 
and cool down fast. With 
Whirlpool ovens you get our 
Balanced Cooking system to 
help cook your food evenly. 
And make every meal 
delicious. 


Self-cleaning ovens 
make your day easier. 


Our continuous- and self- 
cleaning ovens are designed 
to do the work for you. You 
also get Spillguard"™ cook- 
tops that lift up and wipe up 
easily. Grates, burners and 
bowls that you can lift out. 
Even control knobs that you 
can remove. It all adds up to 
easy Cleaning...and an easier 
day 
for 


a 


A promise of quality 
that we stand behind. 
Every Whirlpool 

appliance is backed by our 
promise of good, honest qual- 
ity. It’s a promise that we're 
proud of, and we support it 
with helpful programs that 
include our toll-free, 24-hour 
Cool-Line® service.* To us, it’s 
just another way we can save 
you some time...and make 
your world a little easier. 
*Call 800-253-1301. 


In Alaska and Hawaii, 800-253-1121. 
In Michigan, 800-632-2243. 







Appliances 


Making your world a little easier. 
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in the world. 
But it’s getting a little crowded. 
Years ago, when Gallo first came to Californiath 
famed Sonoma and Napa growing regions, the neigh} 
borhood wasnt quite so crowded. | 
There were the Beaulieus, the Mondavis, ang 





Our ncichiaa ee is the finest | 
| 
| 











the Martinis. 
And just over the hill, lived the Kenwoods. 
But when the rest of the world discovered th | 
oo quality of our wine grapes from | 
noma County and the Napa Valley, we had folks fh 
moving in from just about everywhere 
‘Now there are the Heitzes, and the Jordans, | | 


























© 1985, Ernest & Julio Gallo, Modesto, CA 


ind the Montelenas, and some folks with rather 


dd names, like the Duckhorns, and the Stag’s Leaps. 


Yet today, even though there are more folks 
round, Gallo still makes more wine with premium 
»onoma and Napa grapes than any other vintner. 

And we still continue to experiment with 
ew strains of varietal grapes, better methods of 

rowing Our grapes, and improved harvesting and 
vinemaking techniques, as we have since we first 
game here. 

Because were never satisfied with being just 

he same as folks next door. Today's Gallo. 

We want to keep Mie: 

mproving the neighborhood. 


























Capital Style 


The Residences of Robert and Oatsie Charles 


TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE/GEORGETOWN AND DERRY MOORE/NEWPORT 


NO WOMAN in Washington, D.C. has a 
surer taste or more knowledge of 
beautiful things than Marion Oates 
Charles, known to her friends as 
“Oatsie”’; the directors of Sotheby’s 
are proud to have her on their staff. 
That she is highly self-deprecating is 
part of her charm. When asked how 
she would describe a ravishing sofa 
in the tobacco-brown library of the 
Georgetown home she shares with 
her husband, Robert H. Charles, she 
replies: “Uncomfortable.” And what 
about the black-and-gold corner cabi- 
net—is it Queen Anne? “Or Vic- 
torian—I wouldn't have any idea.” 

Upon occasion it is possible to 
make her talk seriously about her 
possessions—a felicitous medley of 
fine antique furniture, pictures, and 
cozy tufted sofas and chairs, beside 
which are apt to lie piles of well-read 
books. Mrs. Robert Charles has filled 
both her Washington and Newport, 
Rhode Island homes with family trea- 
sures and beloved acquisitions. She 
has traveled widely and brought back 
an eclectic assortment of objects, all of 
which fit in harmoniously. 

She isn’t above putting things on 
the floor: “I never buy something be- 
cause I might need it. I pick up some- 
thing I like and if anyone asks me 
what I’m going to do with it, I say, ‘I 
don’t know,’ and it often sits on the 
floor for a long time.” 

Mrs. Charles’s collection of black 
japanned furniture is famous, and she 
knows exactly the provenance of 
each lovely piece. She is rightly 
proud of her collection of abolitionist 
objects, which she put together over 
many years, seeking them out at 
home and abroad. She explains that 


PETER VITALE 


i 
' 


they are the result of the first or- 
ganized public relations campaign in 
history, led by the English abolition- 
ists of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, who persuaded 
artists and craftsmen to depict in 
paint and porcelain the black slave in 
his chains. Silhouettes, Wedgwood 
mugs, glass bottle stoppers, a series of 
delicate wax medallions are poignant 
symbols of the humanitarian crusade. 

Mrs. Charles’s low, accentless voice 
hardly betrays that she is very much 
a daughter of the old South. “My 
mother paid me five cents a week not 





Georgetown 


Filling their Washington, D.C. home with 
fine art, furniture and southern hospitality, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Charles have made their 
principal residence a warm and gracious 
setting. ABOVE: The Victorian house is de- 
signed in a style the original plans call 
“Venetian villa,” but the front fagade dis- 
plays a French mansard roof and a Carpenter 
Gothic entrance porch. opposite: Robert and 
Oatsie Charles share a quiet moment in the 
intimately scaled library. The large portrait 

is from her collection of abolitionist art. 
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to speak ‘southern.’ Every woman has 
her price, and mine was five cents.” 

Nevertheless, her Montgomery, 
Alabama roots run very deep; in her 
dining room hangs a fine portrait of 
a great-grandfather who was a close 
friend of Jefferson Davis, and the pic- 
ture clearly means more to his de- 
scendant than does the grand John 
Hoppner on the other wall. A superb 
Georgian “tea machine” sits on a ta- 
ble near the window, but what Oatsie 
Charles points out with pride are the 
valances of the draperies. They came 
from her Montgomery house and are 
so fragile they can only be cleaned by 
being placed on wooden blocks that 
were specially made to support them 
during the process. 

Like many daughters of old south- 
ern families, Mrs. Charles is a superb 
housekeeper. Brasses shine, mahog- 
any gleams, the flowers she places 
everywhere look as if they had just 
come in from the garden. Her food is 
equally delicious—a special treat is 
the gumbo she ladles out herself 
at dinner parties. 

When the house was built on the 
outskirts of Georgetown just before 
the Civil War, there was nothing be- 
yond it but rolling farmland, and 
during the war itself Union troops 
were quartered across the country 
road. The original plans call the 
house a “Venetian villa,” but it 
seems unlikely the builders had ever 
visited the Veneto. What they pro- 
duced was an immensely cheerful 
American Victorian residence in the 
Second Empire style, surrounded by 
elms and green lawns, and with large 
windows that allow the sun to pour 
into each of the high-ceilinged rooms. 


One of the great virtues of the house is that 
it is infused with light even on the darkest 
days. Floor-to-ceiling windows illuminate 
the living room, and the sunny effect is 
enhanced by light-hued walls, upholstery 
and drapery fabrics. Lert: A méridienne an- 
chors a seating arrangement at one end of 
the room. The 19th-century bookcase is part 
of Mrs. Charles’s collection of japanned fur- 
niture. COvER: At the other end of the room, 
a bay window frames a tufted sofa. The 
Aubusson carpet medallion is 19th century. 
Mrs. Charles collaborated on the interiors 
with Parish-Hadley Associates. 
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: The majority of the Charleses’ furnishings were inherited, yet blend 
harmoniously. opposite: In the dining room, upholstered Queen Anne 
armchairs surround the table. Crowning the windows are eagle-be- 
decked valances from Mrs. Charles’s childhood home in Montgomery, 
Alabama. Another piece from her japanned collection is the demilune 
commode. The portrait is Master Mercier by John Hoppner. aBove: Deep- 
hued lacquered walls set off the master bedroom’s medley of dark 
japanned furnishings enriched with gold embellishment. The Regency- 
style bed is ornamented with bells; beside it, a deeply framed hall por- 
ter’s chair (foreground) creates a comfortable place for reading. 











The Washington home is the 
Charleses’ main residence, but they 
dearly love their home in Newport. 
Here, the late Thomas Hagerman was 
the architect and interior designer. 
The site is enchanting; a quiet 
lane leads down to the rocky Atlantic 
shore, and the sound of the sea is ever 
present. Yet the house is sheltered 
enough to permit the lawn to be bor- 
dered by beds of old-fashioned flow- 
ers that bloom all summer long in 
deceptively casual profusion. Origi- 
nally the house was a small garden- 
er’s cottage; near it stood an eight-car 
garage that had been part of the 
estate. Thomas Hagerman’s difficult 
task was to combine the two, and 
produce the background he and his 
client wanted for her beautiful 
things, at the same time retaining the 
quality of unostentatious simplicity 
that both of them felt suited the place. 
They achieved their aim, and the 
former garage is now a living room 
forty feet long and twenty-eight feet 
wide. It is a chintz-filled, country 
room, totally without pretension, as 
is the claret-walled library adjacent to 





































Newport 


The alluring sound of the sea and the charm 
of a New England clapboard house periodi- 
cally entice the Charleses to their Newport, 
Rhode Island home. RIGHT: Part of a large 
estate that has been divided, the house is 
made up of a converted gardener’s cottage 
(left) and what was originally an eight-car 
garage. The late Thomas Hagerman, as 
architect and interior designer, gave the 
design, fronted by a garden, a country house 
feeling. ABOVE: A tranquil view of the Atlan- 
tic is seen from the rear of the house, where a 
garden hedge follows the shape of the foun- 
dation of a former greenhouse. To the left is 
a cutting garden. FOLLOWING PAGES: The living 
room is large and airy, with gleaming par- 
quet floors. The architect’s table is English; 
the hunting mirror French. The two trompe 
l’oeil paintings are by Martin Battersby. 
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it, full of books on the floor as well 
as on the shelves. 

“Just think,” says Oatsie Charles, 
“the former owner’s ruby-colored 
Rolls-Royce stood right there, where 
‘ Ever the down- 
player of her own hard work, she 
sounds a bit sad as she speaks of the 
Rolls-Royce, just as the resident of a 
recently remodeled stable might nos- 
talgically recall a dear old horse that 
had been put out to pasture. 

The most original room in the 
house is a guest room, the walls lac- 
quered a shiny black, a sea breeze 
lifting the crisp, immaculate sheer 
draperies that float from the win- 
dows and frame the wide bed. On the 
walls are some of the remarkable In- 
dian pictures of the Mughal period 
that are as dear to their owner’s heart 
as her abolitionist collection. It is un- 
usual to find a stylish black bedroom 
at the seashore, but Oatsie Charles’s 
gift is to make the surprising look just 
right. Someday, perhaps, a vintage 
ruby-colored Rolls-Royce may once 
again be parked in the front hall, 
where it will fit perfectly. 


the sofa is now.’ 





ABOVE: Sleek black-lacquered walls in a 
guest room set off the sheer white fabric used 
to drape the bed and windows. Accenting 
the black-and-white scheme are the golden- 
toned details of a Venetian mirror and a ja- 
panned desk. RIGHT: A quaint addition and a 
focal point of the garden is the old toolshed, 
moved from another area of the estate. It is 
especially delightful when the climbing 
‘Miss Newport’ roses are in full bloom. 
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Calm and Collected 


Setting a Contemporary Course in San Diego 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 
TEXT BY SALLY B. WOODBRIDGE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


EVEN THOUGH Sharing her passion for 
collecting with her clients is one of 
her chief rewards, “I still ache when I 
part with one of my treasures—and 
I treasure everything,” says Sally 
Sirkin Lewis, whose collecting urge 
has been one of the driving forces in 
her design career. Mrs. Lewis's art 
expertise and discriminating sensi- 
bilities recently brought her to the 
attention of a San Diego couple, both 
avid collectors and active supporters 
of the San Diego Museum of Art. 

The clients had two crucial require- 
ments for their new residence: the 
integration of life and art, and the 
creation of expandable spaces. In 
meeting both requirements, Mrs. 
Lewis proved an invaluable choice. 

Her daunting schedule of far-flung 
collecting sprees could defeat lesser 
enthusiasts, but regardless of her des- 
tination, Mrs. Lewis limits her buy- 
ing trips to a mere three or four days 
each. If such a pace bears the ear- 
marks of work rather than pleasure, 
for the designer the two are insepara- 
ble. “My work is an expression of my 
belief that art and life belong to each 
other,” she explains. 

Her San Diego clients reaped the 
benefits of Mrs. Lewis’s experienced 
eye when she composed sophisti- 
cated, uncluttered interiors as a coun- 
terpoint to the couple’s varied 
collection of primitive, Oriental and 
contemporary art. “Airy, light-filled, 


serene—like the interiors of the 
twenties. That was my vision for this 
home,” says Mrs. Lewis. 

As for the second design require- 
ment—expandable spaces—again the 
couple was delighted by Mrs. Lewis’s 
solutions. With their children grown 
and living on their own, the clients 
chose a smaller house. Yet their new 
home still needed to function as the 
larger one had, so that when the en- 
tire clan gathers—as many as thirty- 
six people—no one feels physically, 
or psychologically, cramped. 

Addressing this problem, the de- 
signer arranged the plan to permit 
spaces to flow together. Doors disap- 
pear into pockets within the walls 
when it is desirable to have the spaces 
merge. For a roomier effect, ceilings 
were raised throughout. 

The interplay between artificial 
and natural light is always an impor- 
tant factor in a Sally Sirkin Lewis 
design. Here she generally kept the 
artificial lighting low voltage and re- 
cessed, making it possible to diffuse 
light as well as direct it toward stra- 
tegic areas—to wash a wall, for exam- 
ple, or to provide a luminous pool for 
a piece of sculpture. 

During the day, natural light 
suffuses the interior, ushering in the 
presence of the outdoors. To avoid 
glare and the destruction of fabrics 
and interior finishes caused by the 
strong California sun, Mrs. Lewis 


opposite: “I wanted this room to be totally pure,” says Sally Sirkin Lewis of the 

entrance hall she designed for a San Diego residence. Blending the primitive with 
the pristine, a West African helmet mask sets off a sleek table. Wall sculpture, entitled 
Threefold, is by Eric Orr. FOLLOWING PAGES: In the living room, Mrs. Lewis’s subtle, 
sophisticated textures create an understated backdrop for her clients’ art. Above the 

stone mantel is a collage by Alexander Liberman, and flanking the fireplace are 

geometric sculptures by Bruno Romeda. The cylindrical steel table holds a Zuniga 
sculpture, Mujer Sentada. Furnishings and fabrics from J. Robert Scott. 
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used skylights with central opaque 
panels and glazed perimeters. The 
sheltered terraces also diminish the 
sun’s impact while permitting full 
appreciation of San Diego’s limpid, 
Mediterranean atmosphere. 

Except for the hues contributed by 
art objects, flowers and paintings, 
Sally Sirkin Lewis’s palette eschews 
bright colors. Rather, she prefers sub- 
tle variations in the tones and tex- 
tures of materials that are very rich, 
yet function very quietly. In this resi- 
dence, the oak floors were laid ina her- 
ringbone pattern, and oak-veneer 
doors were matched in tone to the 
carpets and wall surfaces. 

In general, these interiors have a 
honeyed tone—but without sticki- 
ness. However, the perfect contrast to 
the rest of the house comes in a small 
guest bath, with walls and ceiling of 
black glass and a floor of black gran- 


ite; a silver basin is set into the black- 
granite countertop. 

Barring a few occasional pieces, all 
the furnishings in the house were 
designed by Mrs. Lewis and serve as 
integral components of the architec- 
ture. Even the stereo system and 
small accessories concern her. “I see 
no reason why objects, properly de- 
signed and carefully selected, can’t be 
works of art in themselves,” she says. 

Though the outside world can be a 
liability for a designer, in this case the 
site—in a canyon about two miles 
from San Diego Bay—provided one 
of the prime ingredients of the Cali- 
fornia dream house: a view of the 
water. The San Diego Bay appears to 
hover in the middle distance above 
the foreground scenery, as the oppo- 
site shore defines the horizon—com- 
pleting a layered composition that is 
both painterly and ever-changing. 





opposite: The rich tones and textures of Robert Courtright’s painting Cadmium Red 
dominate the dining room. Completing the play of pattern is a dyed-oak temple table. 
Chairs and tables from J. Robert Scott. ABovE LEFT: A panoramic view of San Diego gives a 
sense of openness to the sunlight-flooded study, while a palette of neutral tones visually 
enlarges the space. Suede chair covering by Jack Lenor Larsen; brushed-silver desk clock 
from Tiffany’s. ABOVE RIGHT: An avid collector herself, designer Sally Sirkin Lewis has a 
special feeling for displaying art, illustrated by the trio of Al Held ink drawings in 
the library. The space doubles as a guest room. Swing-arm lamps by Hansen. 
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To bridge the distance to the view, 
the architect, Henry H. Hester of La 
Jolla, wrapped the home with out- 
door terraces, creating a foreground 


plane just visible from indoors. A low 


clipped hedge—Mrs. Lewis’s idea— 
lines the living room terrace and 
merges with the borrowed scenery 
below, to help define the near and the 
faraway. The terraces serve the dual 
purpose of providing additional liv- 
ing areas for the residents, as well as 
permitting nature to be experienced 
at a comfortable distance. 

The difficult tasks of transforming 
visions into reality and integrating 
life with art require both a talented 
designer and imaginative clients. Dif- 
ficult, but not impossible, as this well- 
appointed aerie with a window on 
the world illustrates. 1 





1 


LEFT: Swathed in serenity, the 
monochromatic master bedroom is 


backed by shimmering city lights. The 
small sculpture, Seated Mother and Child, 

is by Henry Moore. Over the bed is a mixed- 
media work by Barbara Weldon; on the ter- 
race, a stainless-steel sculpture by George 
Rickey. Silver clocks from Tiffany’s. 

ABOVE: Fletcher Benton’s Balanced—Un- 
balanced Table/Triangle looms majestically 
over the terrace sculpture garden. 


Seasons in the Sun 
Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss's Historic Newport Home 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


THE SUMMER PLEASURES Of Newport, Rhode Island have attracted 
Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss for nearly half a century. From the 
1940s on, she and her husband came to Hammersmith Farm— 
the main house on the Auchincloss family estate overlooking 
the sailboat-studded waters of Narragansett Bay—with their 
various children: Mr. Auchincloss’s two sons and a daughter 
from earlier marriages; Mrs. Auchincloss’s two daughters from j 
her previous marriage, to John V. Bouvier III; and their own son 2 ae coors "Si A ae pe 
and daughter. Complex as the interrelationships may have been, a hey een oo 
the family atmosphere of the summers they spent together at ese ae W 
Newport was a notably happy one. 

After Mr. Auchincloss’s death eight years ago, Janet Auchin- 
closs moved to a small farmhouse on the property. Across the 
fields, she can see the family’s former home. Visits from her 
children, stepchildren and grandchildren help to recreate some- 
thing of the lively spirit of earlier days. As her daughter Lee 
Radziwill fondly recalls, “We all adored Hammersmith.” 

—Valentine Lawford 


Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss’s Newport home is situated on land originally 
owned by William Brenton, second governor of Rhode Island under the 
royal charter of King Charles I; Brenton named his estate Hammersmith. In 
1720 Governor Brenton’s son built the original farmhouse, now known as 
“The Castle.” inser: A shingled windmill serves as a guest house. 
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ABOVE: Flowers from the gardens of the main house—built in 1889 by Hugh Auchincloss’s 
uncle, John Winthrop Auchincloss—brighten the dining room of the cozier Castle. Designer 
Elisabeth Draper has long assisted Mrs. Auchincloss with the décor of her homes. Wallpaper by 
Cowtan & Tout; sofa fabric by Brunschwig & Fils. opposite: “My mother is a fairly prolific let- 
ter writer,” says Lee Radziwill. As she writes at the desk in her bedroom, Janet Auchincloss 
can enjoy a view of the estate’s mansion, where she and her husband spent more than thirty 
summers. Wallpaper by Brunschwig & Fils; drapery fabric by Quadrille. 
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The family atmosphere of the 
summers the Auchinclosses spent together at Newport 
was a notably happy one. 


ABOVE: In Mrs. Auchincloss’s bedroom, a grouping of family photographs invites cherished memories. Included are portraits of her father 
(left), her mother (in oval frame) and her sister (with Pekingese). The picture in the leather frame depicts Mrs. Auchincloss and her late husband, 
with her daughter Jacqueline and son-in-law President John F. Kennedy. opposite: Thumbtacked snapshots form a compelling pictorial history 
of a noted American family. There is daughter Jacqueline Bouvier at her coming-out party (top left); daughters Lee and Jacqueline, each with 
her elder child, Anthony Radziwill and Caroline Kennedy (top row, center); all four of Mrs. Auchincloss’s Kennedy and Radziwill grand- 
children (bottom row, left); and John F. Kennedy on his wedding day, bending over to speak to a young bridesmaid (lower left). 
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TOP LEFT: The President's Flag, given by John F. Kennedy to Mr. Auchincloss, adorns a stairway wall. The president enjoyed watching 
the America’s Cup races from Hammersmith Farm. “It was a perfect vantage point,” “Lee Radziwill recalls. Top RIGHT: Herefords graze 
beyond the old stone walls at the edge of the farmhouse garden. asove: Mr. and Mrs. Auchincloss built the windmill-cum-overflow-guest- 
house at the edge of glistening Narragansett Bay, in homage to an earlier working windmill that had burned down. The horses are Mrs. 
Auchincloss’s. “My mother was a great horsewoman,” says Mrs. Radziwill, “and still rides occasionally.” opposite: A Jack Russell 
terrier enjoys the shade near the brick terrace, where afternoon tea awaits. Outdoor furniture by Brown Jordan. 
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~ ModernTriumphs in Clay oes | 
es aes from Master Studio Potters 


TEXT BY JOHN GRUEN 
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Vase, René Ben Lisa, 1980-81. Stoneware; 314” 
high. The forces of charcoal-fired clay and quartz 
vitrify into a brightly colored form glistening, with 
_ copper-ename! glaze. Galerie DM Sarver, Paris. 


WITHIN THE SPECTRUM Of the visual 
Pla MOM ccelehZemane(c“h ZO me aremocan 
more maligned or denigrated than 
the art of the potter. Indeed, until re- 
cent years, the making of pottery has 
been unaccountably deemed an in- 
ferior Or minor art—an -occupation 
practiced by provincial artisans labor- 
ing over fiery kilns to produce utili- 
tarian or decorative wares of minimal 
PYesearce Cem ral Corea) mac] Len 

And yet the heritage of the potter is 
a noble one, and the molding of clay 
has been practiced from the prehis- 
toric ages to the present. From the 
first, pottery making engaged the 
imagination of craftsmen whose lega- 
cies formed the foundation for near- 
limitless creative expression. 

From the great ceramic traditions 
of China and Japan to the decorative 
splendors of the Middle East, Muslim 
Spain and Renaissance Italy, from the 
refinements of Sévres and Meissen to. 
the nineteenth-century cross-cultural 
revival of the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment in England, from the stylistic 
innovations of Art Nouveau to the 
marvels of twentieth-century studio 
potters, the history of pottery is as 
continuous, complex and dazzling as 
that of any other art form. 

In the last quarter of the nine- 


‘teenth century, the pottery industry 
secre OM com ccO cll com me eic ttle 


John Ruskin and William Morris 
called for the raising of standards in 
all of the arts, notably to eliminate 
meee aC ecm Aer a aL 
by mass production in Victorian En- 
gland. It was a call that gave rise to 
UacmyaU cme Ti eM Grc TiC MeO Con ot meta] 
SFeTeTome Aer Sam aCo le Mean an enemerl icicle 
was far superior to the machine. 

SSS Tae Me ce COC 
simplicity was the order of the move- 
ment, and its tenets spread through- 
out Europe. But it was in modern-day _ 


England that the “decorative” arts, e 


pottery in particular, assumed ‘their E 
rightful stature and extraordinary re- 
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were studio potters, whose visionary _ 
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ABOVE: Vase, Bernard Leach, circa 1926. Stoneware; 8” high. 
Bernard Leach sought to bridge Western and Eastern aesthetics 
in pottery at his legendary St. Ives Studio. English appreciation 
for ceramics grew with pieces like this subtly toned vase painted 
with an Oriental landscape. Christopher Wood Gallery, London. 


opposite: Dish, Shoji Hamada, circa 1954. Stoneware; 1012” 
diameter. Through his total dedication to the art of pottery, 
resulting in the creation of thousands of clay forms, Hamada 
could execute this “trail” design and other patterns with spon- 
taneity ease. Toyobi Far Eastern Art, Inc. New York. 
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ABOVE: Vase, Hans Coper, circa 1953-56. Stoneware; 92” high. 
Inspired by the Etruscans and ancient Egyptians, and the Bauhaus 
of his native Germany, Hans Coper created sculptural works with 
a simplicity of form and decoration, as in his sgraffito-lined, 


manganese-glazed vase. Sotheby’s, London. 


approaches to style and technique 
transformed a so-called minor art 
into a major creative genre. Artist- 
potters such as Bernard Leach, Mi- 
chael Cardew, William Staite Murray, 
Norah Braden, Hans Coper and Lucie 
Rie emerged as singular figures of the 
twentieth century. 

Among them, Bernard Leach was 
undoubtedly the most renowned and 
influential. An impassioned theorist, 
he believed that there was no dis- 
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opposite: Vase, Lucie Rie, 1982. Stoneware; 124” high. Distin- 
guished ceramicist Lucie Rie still works at the Albion Mews Studio 
she opened in 1938. Her experimentation with new modes of 
decoration reveals itself in gleaming bands of gold orna- 


menting a classical form. Queensberry Hunt, London. 


tinction between the craftsman and 
the artist, and that the potter was re- 
sponsible for every phase of his work, 
from the preparation of clay to the 
throwing and decorating of every pot. 

Leach was raised in the Far East 
and traveled widely in the Orient, 
and his chief contribution to the art 
was his celebration of the ceramic tra- 
ditions of Japan. His spiritual kinship 
with Eastern culture soon produced 
wares that in form, function and dec- 
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oration strongly echoed the precepts 
of the mést eminent Japanese masters. 
Upon his return to England in 1920, 
he established his own studio at St. 
Ives in Cornwall and, in consort with 
the Japanese potter Shoji Hamada, 
created a workshop along the lines of | | 
Oriental rural potteries. In time, and 
for over half a century, Leach adapted ° 
his knowledge of Eastern pottery to 
the traditional English wares, thus 
continued on page 148 
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Governor and Mrs. John Connally 


TEXT BY DAVID BLACK 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


Governor John B. Connally and his wife, Nellie, typify the dynamic spirit of Texas, as they turn their consider- 

able energies to business, philanthropic and cultural interests in their native state. In doing so, they shuttle frequently 
between four welcoming homes—three in Texas and one in New Mexico—that reflect the many dimensions of their busy 
lives. ABOvE: In his office at Picosa Ranch, their spread near San Antonio, Governor Connally is surrounded by mementos 
of his years of public service, including brass bookends fashioned of hinges made for the Texas state capitol, and a 

5 naval flag. opposire: A weeping birch tree shades Nellie Connally at a doorway of their Santa Fe house. 
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Austin 


opposite: Often the setting for their renowned dinner parties, the Connallys’ Austin house is more formal than their other residences. 

Nellie Connally sets a festive table in the dining room with English silver, Royal Crown Derby china and Villeroy & Boch stemware. TOP 

LEFT: Taking time out from his business day, John Connally plays football with Robert and Charles Ammann, two of his eight grandchildren. top 
RIGHT, ABOVE LEFT AND ABOVE RIGHT: From the bronze-and-glass door in the entrance hall to the living room fireplace, cool colors, gilded 
furnishings and a cache of Oriental porcelains acquired on a trip to China prevail in the interiors, organized with the assistance of 

designer Joe Burke. The ormolu-mounted commode in the master bedroom is 19th century. The painting is by Sandra Lerner. 
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ON THAT HECTIC Washington after- 
noon when President Ronald Reagan 
was being inaugurated for a second 
term, John and Nellie Connally were. 
spending a quiet day together on their 
ranch outside San Antonio. For the 
first time since they were married in. 
1940, they are finally able, as Mrs. 
Connally says, “to do all the things 
that were pushed to the back shelf.” |_| 
Throughout his career as a success- | 
ful attorney and businessman, John 
Connally has devoted himself to pub- 
lic service. His political career began 
at age twenty-two, when he went to 
Washington to work for a young con- 
gressman named Lyndon Johnson. 
After distinguished wartime service 
in the navy, he resumed his associa- 
tion with Johnson, managing his 
House and Senate campaigns. John 
Connally served as secretary of the 
navy in President Kennedy’s cabinet, 
and was three times governor of 
Texas during the 1960s. He was later 
called back to Washington as Presi- 
_ dent Nixon’s treasury secretary. 
Apart from his accomplishments, 
Governor Connally has a unique asso- 
ciation for most Americans: He was 
riding in Kennedy’s car when the pres- 
ident was assassinated, sustaining a 
serious chest wound himself. It is a 
harsh memory to carry through life. 
“But it led me forever to be conscious 
of the fact you don’t know how much 
time you have,” Connally has said. 
“You become impatient with pettiness, 
trivia and inconsequential things. You 
feel compelled to make a contribution.” 
Even though John Connally is no 
longer seeking political office, the 








Santa Fe 


Top: “We first visited Santa Fe after the war and fell in love with it,” recalls John Connally. “Even though we had no money then, we 
made up our minds that someday we'd have a place there.” Today Santa Fe beckons the Connallys for extended holidays. Their house was 
built in the 1920s, in the Territorial Revival style. above: “In the summer, the garden around the pool is a feast in itself—of colors, scents 
and innumerable flowers,” says Nellie Connally with pride. oppostrE: Mrs. Connally and designer Vernon Frost, Jr., selected indigenous 
materials for many of the furnishings, including century-old milled oak for the breakfast room table. Cups and saucers by Spode. 
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South Padre Island 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: The penthouse on South Padre Island encompasses exhilarating indoor and outdoor spaces with spectacular views of the 

“ Gulf of Mexico and Laguna Madre. “This is our ‘adult’ beach house,” says Governor Connally. “The feeling is sleek, modern and open.” 
He and his partner, Ben Barnes, developed the Sunchase Condominiums in which the apartment is located. above: Soaring windows flood the 

% living area with light. Evelyn Wallace of Jones & Jones worked with Mrs. Connally to produce the contemporary interiors. opposite: Sum- 

| ming up the attraction of the penthouse, Mrs. Connally says: “If you don’t have a good book, the surf will mesmerize you.” 
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Picosa Ranch 


Top: The culmination of a long-delayed dream, Picosa Ranch embodies the Connallys’ 
appreciation of family, hospitality and Texas living. With a 4,200-foot landing strip for their 
own plane and those of their guests, the ranch—considered “home” by the Connallys—is 
always just a short flight away. aBovE: In the library, the sketch of Texas Rangers by Tom 
Lea—working drawing of a painting he did for the governor's office in the capitol—was a 
birthday present from Nellie Connally to her husband. ricHt: Hub of the ranch, the family 
room houses things gathered on the Connallys’ extensive travels, including an 
iron-and-brass railing from a London embassy and a sofa from Argentina. 
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Connallys are hardly retired from pub- 
lic life, and in fact are more active 
than most people at the height of 
their careers. They have continued to 
involve themselves in everything 
from getting uniforms for the local 
Floresville High School band to 
supervising the $75 million fund- 
raising drive for Houston’s Wortham 
Center, a privately financed arts com- 
plex that will rival New York’s Lin- 
coln Center and Washington’s Kennedy 
Center. The governor remains a partner 
in his Houston law firm, and sits 
on the boards of numerous businesses 
and charitable organizations. 

In their years together, the Con- 
nallys have visited every continent 
and more than sixty-five countries. 
They are still enlarging their hori- 
zons, traveling the world and making 
new friends, serving as unofficial good- 
will ambassadors for their country. 

Back home in Texas, they are leg- 
endary entertainers, maintaining a 
reputation for warmth and hospital- 
ity that draws guests from all over the 
world—such as England’s Princess 
Margaret, who recently helicoptered 
to the ranch for a visit and a chance 
to sample an authentic Texas barbecue. 

“We don’t entertain for publicity,” 
says Mrs. Connally. “We do it because 
we like to share what we have. We 
want to have fun. When people come 
here, they know they’re coming to a 
personal party. They won’t be photo- 
graphed and interviewed.” 

From heads of state to local Texas 
officials, visitors have discovered that 
the Connallys transcend the tradi- 
tional image of polite but formal pub- 
lic figures. They are beloved because 
they are generous, unaffected and 
unpretentious. Their cheerful infor- 
mality offers guests a chance to relax 
and escape the rigors of protocol. 

John Connally, as rangy and hand- 
some as a movie cowboy, looks like 
the sort of man who values integrity 
above all. His wife, bubbly and atten- 





tive, seems to have a mischievous 
streak, a tonic ability to find the hu- 
mor, the common human touch, in 
almost any situation. 

Each of their homes reflects a dif- 
ferent aspect of their lives. The South 
Padre Island condominium, on the Tex- 
as coast, is new and modern; the Austin 
home is formal and filled with souve- 
nirs from last year’s trip to China. 
The house in Santa Fe is a relaxing 


change of pace, capturing the true 


flavor of New Mexico. But they consi- 
der 7,500-acre Picosa Ranch their prin- 
cipal home, and a haven for their 
children and grandchildren. 

“We come here to forget the rest of 
the world,” Governor Connally says. 
“My whole adult life has been spent 
indoors, so when I’m here I wake 
early, go out and ride, just to look at 
the country.” The ranch is on a scale 
as grand as its Texas location would 
suggest. There is a forty-foot swim- 
ming pool, a skeet range, a tennis 
court and a 4,200-foot landing strip 
to accommodate private jets. But the 
house—spacious, casual and comfort- 
able—was obviously built for use, not 
show. Everything from the artwork 
to the doors has been carefully cho- 
sen by the Connallys, who decorated 
this house themselves. 

Nearly all the contents conjure up 
a memory: a Khyber rifle given them 
by the king of Afghanistan; a painting 
from the prime minister of Jamaica. 
Outside stands a magnolia grown 
from a cutting presented by President 
and Mrs. Nixon, taken from a tree 
planted on the White House grounds 
by Andrew Jackson. 

When they point out these objects, 
it is apparent they are not describing 
things but feelings, a shared history. 
Their mutual affection, vivid person- 
alities and genius for hospitality seem 
to fill the ranch. If the vast and gen- 
erous spirit that is Texas can be cap- 
tured and personified, John and Nellie 
Connally are the couple to do it.0 





“When John was in public office, we served as hard as we could,” recalls Nellie 
Connally. “But now we have a personal freedom that we didn’t have before, and it’s 
wonderful.” The 7,500-acre ranch is tangible evidence of their newfound liberty. 
























































Gardens: 


The Rivers Embrace 
Mount Usher — A Jewel in the Emerald Isle 


TEXT BY BRIAN DE BREFFNY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TIM BEDDOW 





The gardens of Mount Usher, in Ireland, are nourished by the waters of the Vartry River, 
which winds through a pageant of beauty covering twenty acres. opposite: Spilling over a weir, 
‘ the river is surrounded by color: A Japanese maple, right, flames beneath a massive sycamore; along 
the left bank, pink azaleas contrast with yellow Taxus baccata. “The idea behind this planting,” says Madelaine 
Jay, who bought the gardens to “save” them, “was to produce colors for every season.” above: Azaleas 
and rhododendrons vie with each other in brilliance and abundance of bloom. 


MOUNT USHER, in Ireland’s County 
Wicklow, is not just a garden. It is a 
luxuriant gardened demesne in the 
richly wooded valley of the Vartry 
River. Here the silvery waters of the 
Vartry, tumbling over weirs or mov- 
ing placidly between banks over- 
hung with trees and flowering 
shrubs, pursue their rocky course 
from the mountains to the sea. 

“T really believe,” says Madelaine 
Jay, “that my decision to buy Mount 
Usher five years ago was prompted 


by the sale—and the ensuing desecra- 
tion—of a magnificent estate near my 
farm in County Kildare. Too many 
beautiful places in Ireland were being 
sold to developers, and literally van- 
dalized. I felt it was time for individ- 
uals to take more responsibility for 
preserving beautiful things.” 

Up to that point in her life, Mrs. 
Jay’s ruling passion had been horses. 
She and her husband had raised 
Thoroughbreds on their farm, and af- 
ter his death she continued to keep 


up the stables. “I was not a gardener 
in any sense of the word,” she con- 
fesses. “But an English friend had 
told me about the gardens at Mount 
Usher, and when I read that it was to 
be sold, I went to take a look. Quite 
simply,” she sums it up, “it was the 
most beautiful place I had ever seen.” 

Her resolve to buy the estate and 
“save” the gardens was impulsive, 
momentous and immediate. She re- 
turned to County Kildare and dis- 
posed of the horse farm. She was 
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opposite: The rhythmic lines of a suspension bridge, flanked by swordlike blades of flax, form 
a poetic entrance to another part of the gardens. Stately cypress trees loom behind pink heather. 
The yellow shrub at right is Kowhai, a native of Australia; directly above, a European hornbeam 
tree. Blossoms of hybrid magnolias can be glimpsed farther up the slope. Each plant is a testament 
to the Walpole family, who designed and maintained the gardens through four generations. 
ABOVE: Masses of wild onion blossoms pay homage to a tree-size rhododendron. 


embarking on an adventure that had 
begun in the nineteenth century. 

In 1868, Edward Walpole, a Dub- 
liner who loved to roam the glens 
‘and hills of County Wicklow, came 

across a small abandoned water 
mill in this valley. Once serving to 
process local homespuns, and later as 
‘acorn mill, it had fallen into disuse. 
Edward Walpole acquired the lease- 
- hold, intending to use the property 
as a weekend retreat. But his vision 
was broader than the leasehold, and 
gradually he acquired more land. 
At the age of seventy-seven, he 
transferred his interest in the estate to 
three of his sons. Edward and George 


were enthusiastic gardeners. They 
expanded the holdings, adding rare 
and exotic plants, while Thomas, who 
was an engineer, designed two sus- 
pension bridges to link the gardens 
on both sides of the river. 

But the most creative gardener of 
the entire Walpole family was Ed- 
ward Horace Walpole, a grandson of 
the first Edward. “It was primarily 
Edward Horace Walpole’s extraordi- 
nary dedication over a period of fifty 
years,” Madelaine Jay points out, 
“that made Mount Usher the horti- 
cultural masterpiece it is today.” 

Under the judicious planning and 
planting of the Walpoles, the broad 


lawns flowered with snowdrops, daf- 
fodils and crocuses in spring. Two 
long walks were laid out, radiating 
from the lawns. The Azalea Walk was 
lined with azaleas, rhododendrons, 
and eucalypts grown from seed ob- 
tained from Australia. The Palm 
Walk was composed of Chusan 
palms, southern beeches, Lawson 
cypresses and rhododendrons. A 
trio of vistas evolved with the addi- 
tion of the Maple Walk, encompass- 
ing Japanese maples underplanted 
with enkianthus and azaleas. 

In 1928, Edward Horace Walpole 
wrote of the expanding garden, “Na- 
ture still dominates, and artifice is her 
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The landscape has as many moods as the river; some the work of nature, others created 
deliberately. opposite: In a woodland idyll, a footpath invites wandering and solitude. The 
area was planned to echo the thinking of noted Irish landscape gardener William Robinson, who 
advocated natural contours, in protest against the formality of Victorian gardens. ABOvE: Tiny 
streams, lost to view among the bending grasses and other moisture-loving plants, meander 
through a secluded dell. Gleaming white viburnum contrasts with rosé-red rhododendron. 


handmaid, faithfully falling into her 
ways.” The words are as applicable 
today as when they were written. 
The exquisite colors of flowers are 
bright against the rich greenery of 
rising woodlands; rare imported 
shrubs and trees blend with magnifi- 
cent pines and firs and lush indige- 
nous growth; and through it all 
moves the splendor of the river. 

In 1980, Robert Walpole, who had 
inherited the estate from his father, 
was increasingly discouraged by the 
problems and mounting costs of 
maintaining Mount Usher. His deci- 
sion to sell the property seemed to 
signal the end of a dream. As things 


turned out, it was the start of a new 
one. Madelaine Jay’s dream was to 
preserve the gardens created by gen- 
erations of Walpoles. 

Even with three round-the-calen- 
dar gardeners and three additional 
workers in the summer months, the 
care and supervision of some twenty 
acres of gardens and waterways is a 
demanding commitment. However, 
the intrepid Mrs. Jay does not limit 
her activities to mere supervision. 

Much of the mowing is done by 
her, on “a ride-on mower.” Feeding 
the abundant bird life—herons, king- 
fishers, mallards—is a part of the 
daily routine. “I feed them in the 


hope that they’ll stay here, where 
they’re safe from hunters.” 

Madelaine Jay’s favorite spot, she 
says, is “the one where I happen to be 
at the moment. Some of the things I 
love best are the wildness, the water 
and the gréat trees.” 

That Mount Usher exists is a trib- 
ute to a remarkable family, but that 
it endures, and is today more beauti- 
ful than ever, is a testimonial to 
Madelaine Jay’s adventurous spirit. 

After devoting five years to pre- 
serving the beauty of the gardens, has 
she any regrets? “Not a one,” she says 
firmly, adding, “but I have never 
worked so hard in my life!”O 
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New York Apogee 


Donald and Ivana Trump's Towering Residence 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANGELO DONGHIA, ASID 
TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 





ABOVE: An air of excitement and luxury enfolds Donald and Ivana Trump in their New 
York City triplex apartment atop Trump Tower. Throughout the design the late Angelo 
Donghia emphasized flowing spaces and opulent materials. opposite: The apartment's 
panoply of gleaming surfaces begins in the entrance hall, with onyx flooring inset 

with brass, and a stairwell lined with beveled bronze-mirror panels and marked by a 
sweeping brass banister. Carpeting from Stark and silk-satin wall upholstery 

from Brunschwig & Fils. The bronze torso is by Roberto Estevez; painting by Léger. 
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PRECEDING PAGES, OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: A lofty ceiling and panoramic views echoed in bronze mirror heighten 

the living room’s dramatic expansiveness. Adding sparkle are a gold-leaf ceiling; a Venetian-style mirror and a 
crystal chandelier, both from Nesle; glass candlesticks from Tiffany’s; and metallic gold fabric covering the ban- 
quette and pillow cushions. Recessed cathode-tube lighting outlines the chimneypiece. Near the window is a 
small marble sculpture. Neutral tones are instilled by carpeting from Stark, satin chair upholstery 

from Brunschwig & Fils, and suede chair and leather bar stool coverings from Donghia Textiles. Onyx 

bar, banquette, tub chairs, sofa and lacquered low tables designed by Donghia Associates. 





IN THE TIME it takes some people 

to recopy their address books, thirty- 
nine-year-old master builder Donald 
Trump has completed Trump Plaza, 
a luxury forty-story cooperative 
apartment building at Third Avenue 
and Sixty-first Street; Trump Plaza in 
Atlantic City, the world’s largest 
casino-hotel; and, most spectacularly, 
Trump Tower, a $200-million, sixty- 
eight-story condominium-office-re- 
tail complex, which in roughly two 
years has become one of the most 
popular buildings in New York, 
lending as it does a sense of exhilara- 
tion to the architectural landscape. 

Trump Tower comprises, as Don- 
ald Trump proudly puts it, “the fin- 
est apartments in the top building in 
the best location in the hottest city in 
the world.” He elaborates, “In the 
real-estate business we have a 
generic term for the best location, 
wherever it is: the ‘Tiffany location.’ 
And Trump Tower is literally that— 
it looks down on Tiffany’s, which 
I purchased the air rights to a 
number of years ago.” 

It goes almost without saying that 
Donald Trump’s seven-bedroom tri- 
plex penthouse in Trump Tower 
should be the signature—and the 
flagship—of the entire luxury pack- 
age that is his building. And con- 
dominiums in Trump Tower occupy 
more space in the cultural conscious- 
ness than they do even in reality. 
Did Donald Trump have all that in 
mind when he had his own 
apartment decorated? 

“Basically, it was decorated as a 
place to live in and be comfortable 
in,” he says, “very much in keeping 
with my own taste, and that of my 
wife, Ivana, and our designer, the 
late Angelo Donghia. It’s what I 
would call a ‘warm modern,’ which 
is something that’s difficult to 


achieve. But at the same time it is the 
triplex of Trump Tower, so naturally 
Ivana and I wanted it decorated as an 
‘important’ apartment.” 

“I had designed the residential 
lobby of Trump Tower, which 
Donald and Ivana loved,” Angelo 
Donghia explained. “And I must say 
it’s one of the best things I’ve ever 
done. Very simple and clean—hard 
finishes, marbles, brasses, minimal 
furniture. I was inspired by Emile- 
Jacques Ruhimann and Jean-Michel 
Frank. I wanted to design something 
that looked like a piece of architec- 
ture, something that would be as 
powerful years from now as the 
Chrysler Building lobby is today. 

On the Trumps’ apartment, my col- 
league Timothy Macdonald and I 
worked closely with Ivana.” 

“I know what I like,” says Ivana 
Trump in her charming Slavic ac- 
cent. An alternate on the 1972 Czech 
Olympic ski team and a former fash- 
ion model, she is today executive 
vice-president of the Trump Orga- 
nization in charge of interior design. 
“There is no wallpaper, no fabric, no 
lacquer, no carpet, no marble in any 
of our buildings that didn’t get my 
approval,” she says, adding, “Then, 
of course, I bring it to my husband 
for his approval.” 

Everything in the Trumps’ two- 
story living room savors of the lux- 
urious: from the understated chairs 
and sofas to a banquette covered 
with a fabric painted in 24K gold; to 
the antique Venetian-style mirror 
and the brown marble fireplace; up, 
up, up to the gold-leaf ceiling. “It’s 
close to twenty feet,” Donald Trump 
notes, “about as high as any ceiling 
in any new building in years.” 

The room, occupying much of the 
sixty-sixth and sixty-seventh floors, 
is a prism of galvanizing views. The 


opposite: The dining room shimmers with Tiffany’s glassware, resting on a mahogany table 
embellished with strips of gold leaf. Dining chairs are from Donghia Furniture. The Alexander 
Liberman composition is titled Gate XX VI. FOLLOWING PAGES: Restful hues prevail in the master bedroom, 


which includes Brunschwig & Fils satin on chaise, Lee Jofa velvet on chair and ottoman, and Stark 


carpeting. Welded steel sculpture by Osamu Shimoda. Cylinder table by Brueton. 
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city literally ripples in the glass, 
flowing by day and flashing by 
night, its rivers and bridges caught 
in the crossweave of time and space. 
The Trumps’ bedroom, on the sec- 
ond floor of the triplex, has a large 
panel of interior windows looking 


into the living room and out through 


that room’s mammoth windows, 
making a theater of the city. “Ivana 
wanted a very feminine feeling up 
here,” Angelo Donghia said. “And 
she got it—peach-pink mirrors, 
peach suede walls. It’s soft, com- 
fortable and modern.” 

The third floor of the triplex— 
probably the highest residential 
point of view in all Manhattan— 
features a huge skylighted room that 
serves as an entertainment complex 
for guests, with guest rooms flank- 
ing, it. “Of course, we don’t have too 
many houseguests, since we own a 
few hotels around town,” admits 
Ivana Trump, referring to the 1,407- 
room Grand Hyatt, adjacent to 
Grand Central Station, and the St. 
Moritz and the Barbizon Plaza, 
both on Central Park South. 

The top floor also houses an area 
for the couple’s three children, 
complete with kitchen, dining room 
and nanny’s quarters. “We're 
turning the entire roof of the 


‘building into a private park for our 


children,” Donald Trump says. “It’s 
going to have statues, waterfalls, 
gazebos and everything else we can 
think of. We also own the duplex 
next to our triplex, and we're 
converting it into a gym and play 
area for the kids. The space will also 
yield a huge library, and a dining 
room for big buffets. And then, 
when that’s done. . . .” 

Like the View from this unique 
aerie, the expansion of the house of 
Trump seems to know no end. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGES I Visiis- 


Kenneth Noland 


“YOU HAVE TO grapple with choices 
when you make art,” says Kenneth 
Noland, one of the world’s eminent 
abstractionists for more than twenty- 
five years. “It would be great if you 
could calculate everything in art, but 
it’s not quite that easy.” Noland’s 
choices have resulted in scores of 
paintings that range from mural size 
to mere slivers, from having the stan- 
dard four sides to irregularly shaped 
profiles, from stained surfaces to 
thickly textured ones. Above all, the 
sixty-one-year-old artist has been ac- 
claimed for his unerring ability to ex- 
press himself through unusual and 
breathtaking combinations of color. 

Noland rose to prominence as one 
of the leaders of the Washington 
School in the late fifties and early six- 
ties. By 1959, he had been given a 
one-man show at the French & Co. 
gallery, where painter Barnett New- 
man and sculptor David Smith also 
exhibited, and where critic Clement 
Greenberg was an advisor. Noland 
was one of the “Four Germinal 
Painters”—along with Morris Louis, 
Jasper Johns and Robert Rauschen- 
berg—who represented the United 
States at the 32nd Venice Biennale 
in 1964. And the following spring, 
the Jewish Museum in New York 
displayed thirty-seven of Noland’s 
pictures spanning an eight-year pe- 
riod. By 1977, the artist had a retro- 
spective exhibition that filled the 
Guggenheim Museum. 

Today, Noland lives with his wife, 
art historian Peggy Schiffer, and their 
young son, Samuel, an hour and fif- 
teen minutes north of Manhattan. 
Their white clapboard house, ap- 
proached from a narrow, winding 
road with an Indian name, sits on a 
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TEXT BY PHYLLIS TUCHMAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY HANS NAMUTH 


hill overlooking fields peppered with- 


sculptures by Anthony Caro, Michael 
Steiner, James Wolfe, Noland, and his 
son William. Inside, rooms are filled 
with comfortable furniture, and 
paintings by Helen Frankenthaler, 
Morris Louis, Jules Olitski, Clement 
Greenberg and Hans Hofmann, and 
more sculptures by David Smith, 
Caro, Steiner and others. 

Noland likes country life. He was 
born and raised in Asheville, North 
Carolina. In 1963 he purchased Rob- 
ert Frost’s farm in South Shaftsbury, 
Vermont, and except for a stay in 
New York between 1969 and 1974, 
he lived and worked there until mov- 
ing to his present home nine years 
ago. “Smog is not inspiring,” he says. 

At his rural home and studio, Ken- 
neth Noland surrounds himself with 
“books, music, art, people, trees and 
animals.” In the warm months, his 
windows open onto verdant scenes; 
during the winter, the greens are 
replaced by sparkling snow and ice. 
He and his wife redesigned the 
grounds “because we spend as much 
time as possible out of doors. We also 
brought an orchard back to life, and 
added other fruit trees to the apple, 
pear and chestnut trees already here.” 
Vegetable, herb, fruit and flower gar- 
dens further enhance the views. 

A few steps from his house, 
Noland works in a red barn he re- 
designed. His painting studio is 
about twenty-five feet by forty feet— 
“not very big,” he says—with walls 
pierced by fenestration; a pitched 
ceiling with wood beams rises an ad- 
ditional ten feet above the thirteen- 
foot-high walls. Shelves are stacked 
with Golden and Bocour paints, 
many in transparent containers. By 





tor: In an old Dutch barn where 
‘livestock was raised a century ago, 

a different sort of creation now 
thrives—the art of Kenneth Noland. 
The barn, which he converted into a 
studio, shelters the “stuff” of his art, 
as well as its “illusions.” Essential to 
“the best art, illusion causes someone 
to see something that isn’t there,” says 
Noland. “In representational art, it’s a 
figure; in abstract art, it’s the physics 
of feeling.” ABOvE: Such feeling is 
given physical definition and form 

in the papermaking workshop, where 
he and an assistant create handmade 
Paper out of cut-up colored rags. 
opposite: The artist surveys two paint- 
ings in progress on the floor of his 
studio. His Dancer (left) and Roman 
Numeral XX adorn the walls. 
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“People are afraid of abstractions, 
except when they are used as decoration.” f 
—Kenneth Noland | 








a work table, there are plastic buck- 
ets to hold paint, which he often 
blends in a handy professional dough 
mixer. Downstairs, in the basement, 
are rooms in which Noland makes 
rag paper by hand. 

Master printer Garner Tullis intro- 
duced Noland to papermaking in 
1976. The artist was enthusiastic 
about the process from the very be- 
ginning. In 1978, he worked at Tyler 
Graphics in Bedford Village, New 
York, making about two hundred 
unique handmade paper pieces dis- 
tinguished by his familiar geomet- 
ric abstract images. 

Rather than explain verbally how 
papers are made, Noland likes to take 
visitors to his workshop and _ point 
out what the process entails. He re- 
duces colored cotton rags to pulp, 
then pours the pulp from buckets 
into molds, or presses it together free- 
hand. Once the paper is dry, he ap- 
plies additional color to the surfaces. 
Thus, a kind of mixed-media work is 
realized. “You have to fool with it to 
get it right,” he says. Essentially 
he is “using materials as color’ —as 
he does in his paintings. “The only 


ABOVE LEFT: Kenneth Noland’s affinity for 
country life led the artist and his wife, Peggy 
Schiffer, to the doors of their present home. 
Having grown up in the hills of North 
Carolina, and having lived for many years 
on a farm in Vermont, he sought a rural 
setting, but “within commuting distance of 
New York City.” The Colonial-style house he 
chose dates from the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. LEFT: Together the Nolands designed all 
the interiors, including the entrance hall. 
Hans Hofmann’s Flowering Waves is one of 
many paintings by the artist’s colleagues and 
friends that enhance the décor. ABOVE: A 
mixture of modern art, primitive sculpture 
and Americana animates the dining room. 
Helen Frankenthaler’s Hindsight is displayed 
on the rear wall, above a New Guinea canoe 
prow. Near an Early American corner 
cupboard are a Clement Greenberg 

painting and an African sculpture. 


aoe 





rop: In the midst of their 29 acres, the 
Nolands have carved out a sculpture garden, 
its flowing lawn studded with bold assem- 
blages. At the artist's side is his steel struc- 
ture Ridge; a piece by Anthony Caro also 
graces the grounds. RIGHT: While Peggy 
Schiffer renovated the poolhouse, her hus- 
band lent shape to both steel and water, his 
untitled sculpture and a spring-fed pool he de- 
signed completing the area. ABOVE: Arresting 
images by Kenneth Noland and a landscape 
painting by Mondrian are arrayed on master 
bedroom walls. A Moroccan rug mirrors 
the diamond motif of a patchwork quilt. 
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difference,” he notes, “is what’s in- 
trinsic to the medium and the tech- 
niques. Those differences, though, 

can result in different images.” 
Noland taught figure drawing dur- 
ing the fifties, and has done a few 
portraits and landscapes, but makes 
abstractions “because in them the tac- 
tile reality of the environment is 
closer to my eye and my hand, or 
touch.” Inside a studio, there are 
walls, a floor, a ceiling, canvas, 
paint—what he refers to as “stuff.” 
“The tactility of nature is represented 
by how ‘stuff’ is used,” Noland says. 
“T can thin or thicken paint. I can ap- 
ply it in various ways that reproduce 
many things my eye can touch.” In 
doing so he can capture ‘distant 
mountains or clouds, the quality of 
rain, sand, desert, flesh, hair.” Thus, 
continued on page 149 
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opposite: Passionate collectors, a Toronto 
couple offered Jay Spectre the kind of chal- 
lenge he relishes: devising a harmonious 
arena for their artworks. The glowing portrait 
in the entrance hall is by Mary Cassatt. 
ABOVE: “The feeling in the living room is very 
warm—people come in and aren’t afraid 

to sit down,” explains one of the owners. 
The landscapes are by Camille Pissarro, 

left, and Maurice Vlaminck. 


A Quiet Symphony 


Orchestrating Elegance in a Toronto Home 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAY SPECTRE 
TEXT BY C. J. PHILLIPS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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WHEN THEY WERE YOUNG and newly married, their desire to 
live surrounded by beautiful objects could only be satisfied 
by renting paintings from a local gallery—“for a dollar a 
day,” the husband recalls. 

Since that inauspicious beginning three decades ago, 
this Canadian couple has gradually built up a remarkable 
art collection that now fills two residences. Their winter 
retreat in Florida serves as a showcase for works by mod- 
ern masters: Picasso, Calder, Johns, Stella and Lichtenstein. 
For their primary residence in Toronto, where the hus- 
band is active in the communications industry, they re- 
cently fashioned a setting to highlight the artworks that 
give them the greatest satisfaction: Impressionist and Post- 
impressionist paintings and sculpture. 

The decision to call on the talents of Jay Spectre had little 
to do with the cachet of hiring a New York-based designer 
of international reputation, since Toronto’s own architec- 
tural and design traditions have rendered the city all but 
impervious to the allure of outside designers. But because 
the couple had seen, firsthand, Mr. Spectre’s design of 
the Washington home of some friends, they realized his 
skill in orchestrating art and objects was precisely what 
they were looking for. 

The designer was greeted by a conventional but quite 
spacious apartment, located in a luxurious high rise in one 
of Toronto’s most fashionable neighborhoods. The area 
combined all the advantages of a residential atmosphere 





PRECEDING PAGES: The muted blend of color and texture in the 


living room easily accommodates a brushed-steel table by Jay Spectre 
and antique Chinese chairs, as well as the owners’ artworks. The 
paintings are by Edouard Vuillard, left, and Léonard Foujita. In the 
foreground is a small bronze by Aristide Maillol. riGHT: English 
ironstone and silver glow against the oak paneling, shutters 
and floor of the dining room. A rug from Edward Fields circum- 
scribes Queen Anne-style chairs covered in a Clarence House print. 
Candlesticks from Tiffany’s. Above: Fabergé eggs and a cloisonné 
enamel vase and cups sparkle with intricately worked gold. 
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with the convenience of proximity to the downtown dis- 
trict. The site also offered splendidly contrasting views: in 
one direction, the rustic tranquillity of a wooded univer- 
sity campus, and in the other a panorama of Toronto’s 
metropolitan skyline. 

Mr. Spectre soon discovered that his clients were deter- 
mined not to be eclipsed by their surroundings—no easy 
task when those surroundings included superb works by 
Mary Cassatt, Degas, Pissarro, Vuillard, Vlaminck and 
Rouault. The designer’s solution was to orchestrate a rich 
visual concert in the home, meticulously blending paint- 
ings, drawings and sculpture with decorative objects, fab- 
rics and furniture. Choices of background colors, lighting 
design, wall and floor coverings were carefully keyed to 
the dominant notes in the clients’ art collection. Even 
potentially discordant elements such as the brushed-steel 
base of a modern table were ultimately brought into har- 
mony with the overall décor. 

Yet with all its subtlety, continuity and variety of detail, 
the design by no means evokes a mood of unapproach- 
able formality. The living room is unobtrusively divided 
into several conversation areas, a prerequisite for evenings 
when the couple holds after-symphony parties. Just as 
they delight in the visual arts, they are active supporters of 
the performing arts. Among other civic pursuits, the hus- 
band is a leading member of the board of the Toronto 
Symphony, and musicians are frequently on hand to per- 
form for the residents and guests. 

To showcase his clients’ prized collection of Russian 
enamels and Fabergé objects, Mr. Spectre installed a pair of 
impressive arch-shaped vitrines at the rear of the living 
room. The husband’s fascination with Russian enamels 
goes back two decades; while searching for a birthday gift 
for his wife, he discovered a matching pair of enamel 
spoons in an antiques shop. The shopowner introduced 
him to some of the more esoteric aspects of Russian enam- 
els from the prerevolutionary period. “And from that mo- 
ment on,” he says, “I was hooked.” Since then he has 
become quite knowledgeable about the history of enam- 
els—the styles, the mixtures of colors, the painstaking 
craftsmanship evident in their fabrication. 

For his part, Jay Spectre finds his own wide-ranging 
familiarity with design history—so evident in this resi- 
dence—no burden. On the contrary, it provides inspira- 
tion from which he creates his distinctive solutions to the 
problems posed by contemporary design. “In knowledge 
there is freedom,” he suggests. “Design is not a science, 
thank goodness. We are all correct.” 





“The winters can be very severe and gray in Toronto,” 
says Jay Spectre, “so we decided on a sunny bedroom that also 
looks soft and comfortable.” Stripes zigzagging down the hand- 
painted canvas wallcovering, and a Chinese-inspired Clarence 
House fabric on the bed, chaise longue and armchair, are the sources 
of the room's year-round glow. Artworks include, from left to right, 
a painting by Marie Laurencin,a drawing by Kathe Kollwitz, and 
another Laurencin work. Carpeting by Edward Fields. 
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THIS PAGE: Armillary Sphere, Anton Costa, 
Italian, 1672. Bronze; 22” high. J. P. Rochefort, 
Paris. opposite: Tapestry, Franco-Flemish, 
circa 1600. 94” x 69%”. Blumka II Gallery, New 
ee York. A navigator, possibly Columbus, holds 
— a sphere that locates celestial bodies. 
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opposite: Hourglass, Venetian, circa 1650. Silver filigree 

and glass; 6” x 2%”. Small 17th-century instruments were 
often crafted of silver. Here, a finely detailed hourglass filters 
sand through separate glass vials connected at the neck with 
pierced metal beneath a woven ring. Jacques Kugel, Paris. 


ABOVE: Equinoctial Dial, German, circa 1700. Brass; 64” diameter. 
When this sundial is angled parallel to the equator, the outer 
band tells time to the quarter hour, while the Arabic-number 
scale measures minutes. A gold-stamped leather case still 
accompanies the instrument. Karl-H. Pohl, Cologne. 
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are but familiar 
constraints upon our hectic lives, it is 
difficult for many of us to imagine 
that time and space were once man’s 
greatest mysteries. 

All men of good minds have per- 
petually pondered the very sub- 
stance of time and space: the year, 
the seasons, the days, nights and 


TODAY, WHEN THEY 


hours; the universe, this planet, the 
continents and oceans. From antiq- 
uity and even into the Renaissance, 
time and space tied a Gordian knot of 
wonder, to be unraveled by inquiring 
men with imprecise implements— 
astrolabes, spheres, sundials, hour- 





glasses and the like—instruments of 


observation and 
beautifully crafted models rather 
than fine tools. 


Symbols they were, too: symbols 


representation, 


ABOVE: Plumb Level, attributed to Christopher Treschler, 
Dresden, circa 1620. Gilt bronze; 7%” long. A small hori- 
zontal beam balanced by a lead weight made this measuring 
instrument, engraved with spiraling forms, useful in 
surveying and mining. Karl-H. Pohl, Cologne. 


of knowledge possessed. Like the 
square-root key on modern calcula- 
tors, the old instruments of science 
were often more emblematic than 
practical; their intimidating presence 
indicating an understanding of some 
arcane knowledge, often impressive 
in concept, impractical in use. 
Befitting all good symbols, such 
instruments were things of complex 
beauty, delicate blends of art, craft 
and mathematics. They achieved 
their greatest splendor in the late six- 
teenth century—at the apogee of 
Renaissance craftsmanship—just as 
Galileo, with his telescope and pen- 
dulum and his lust for observing and 
measuring what he saw, ushered in 
the age of quantitative thought, an 
age of reason that tolled the death of 


these early instruments. Fortunately, 


their craftsmanship and beauty have 
given them a second life. 

The grand theater of time and 
space is the heavens, and early scien- 
tists pondered that great riddle above 
them, postulating their answers with 
celestial spheres, tools that charted 
the positions and movements of stars 
and planets and their intricate re- 
lationships to the earth. The most 
fascinating of these devices were ar- 
millary spheres, which—incorrectly— 
represented the cosmic system geo- 
centrically, setting the earth at the 
center of the universe, surrounded by 
overlapping bracelets (hence the 
name, from the Latin armilla for 
bracelet) depicting the meridians, the 
ecliptic, the equator, the tropics, and 
sometimes the orbits of sun and moon. 


continued on page 150 





opposite: Astrolabe, attributed to Muhammad Maquim, 

Indian, early 17th century. Brass; 10%” diameter. An openwork 
of stars, revolving around a gridded projection of the earth’s 
surface, facilitated early astronomical observations. Maquim 
was the royal astrolabist at Lahore. Alain Brieux, Paris. 
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Maritime Clarity 


Angular Symmetries for a Fire Island Home 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY VALERIAN S. RYBAR, ASID 
ARCHITECTURE BY VALERIAN S. RYBAR AND DAIGRE DESIGN CORP 
TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 











FIRE ISLAND is one of a handful of espe- 
cially favored places in the world—it 
is virtually without motor traffic. As a 
result, a kind of radiant peace pre- 


vails, a calm unpunctuated by the, 


screech of brakes or the shrill of si- 
rens. The chief aural accompaniment 
is the sound of the wind murmuring 
in the pines and the occasional sigh of 
the sea. As if in response to this rather 
beatific environment, Fire Island has 
fostered a school of architecture that 
is clean-lined, unostentatious and, al- 
most without exception, cedar-clad. 
The effects of weathering and the 
prevailing island custom of keeping 
landscaping to a minimum have cre- 
ated a world particularly seductive at 
twilight, when the silvery shapes of 
the houses seem to hover in the 
woods, an occasional window offer- 
ing the passerby a warm vignette 
suggestive of the leisurely spirit and 
pleasures of resort living. 

When Valerian Rybar began to 
plan his new summer house, it was 
clear to him that, although it was on a 
scale rather larger than the local 
norm, it was imperative that it fit into 
its special context. “And even if this 
had not been my intention, the build- 
ing code would have enforced it,” he 
notes. A prevailing height restriction, 
for example, effectively prevents new 
houses from going above two stories. 
Given the rigidities of such regula- 
tions, plus Mr. Rybar’s own deter- 
mination to preserve “all the truly 
interesting trees,” the result is some- 
thing akin to sleight of hand: a rather 
large house—over 3,700 square feet, 
excluding the decks, and over ninety 
feet long—that folds effortlessly into 
the unspoiled landscape. 

“It’s always been my belief that 
most of life’s pleasures require a cer- 
tain amount of discipline and order. 
Once you have that framework, you 
can relax, be inventive, enjoy your- 
self.” He followed this rule quite liter- 
ally in the plan of the house: “It is 
absolutely symmetrical—a central 
pavilion flanked by two wings. So 
far, so sober—no? However, on en- 
tering the house, you quickly realize 
that the center is actually on three 


levels, and what goes on in the transi- 
tion of the eye from one level to an- 
other has less to do with order and 
symmetry than with surrealism, he- 
donism and just plain fun.” 

The ideal vantage point from 
which to view the complexities of 
the house is the tile-lined central 
living room. From here, a flight of 
steps leads down into a warm, em- 
bracing dining room_with a broad ex- 
panse of glass that reveals the trees 
beyond. Seeming to float above eye 
level, the upper living room is ar- 
ranged around a chimneypiece 
painted with a sky motif. “When we 
have a fire going, this view is quite 
surreal,” says the designer with enthu- 
siasm. “Above, you see both clouds 
and fire, while directly below you 
have a glimpse of trees and sunlight.” 





PRECEDING PAGES: Solstice, the home of Valerian Rybar, seems to 

appear and disappear among the pines on Fire Island. Expanses of glass 
and mirrored strips dissolve the bleached cedar structure and foreshadow 
surrealistic details found within. ABOve: “I wanted the ideal summer 
house, with clean lines, cool colors and a very light-hearted, sybaritic 
mood,” says the designer. opposite: A view of Great South Bay is one of 
the rewards of an afternoon spent around the swimming pool. 
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“When thinking 
about the interior, 
what came to mind 
constantly was the 
image of a yacht.” 


“Viewed from the stairs, the upper living 
room is like heaven—all clouds, sky and 
light—while the dining room downstairs has 
rather hellish overtones with that red lac- 
quered furniture,” remarks Mr. Rybar. ABOVE 
Touches of the surreal in the upper living 
room include the Cloudscape painting by Jan 
Rithamer and a trompe l'oeil draped table. 
Vinyl wallcovering, lacquered moldings, and 
ceiling panels and chair bases laminated in 
Formica provide a crisp background for the 
furnishings. On a lower level, Joggers, a 
sculptural assembly by Mr. Rybar, expresses 
the healthy pleasures of summer. RIGHT: Cap- 
turing the designer’s penchant for drama, a 
Chinese kite hovers over an arresting ensem- 
ble of table and chairs in the dining room. 
The sculpture is by Frangois Monchatre. 
Levolor blinds screen the kitchen. 

















The house was very much con- 
ceived as a place to escape, but this 
does not mean Valerian Rybar was in 
any less of an experimental mood 
than usual. “One effect I’m particu- 
larly proud of,” he explains, “is the 
use of mirrored strips to delineate 
the outlines of the house.” They give 
the exterior an ethereal quality that 
again belies its essentially large scale. 

Strings of tiny light bulbs that be- 
come luminous pinpoints of electric- 
ity are used to outline steps and other 
features; this, as well as the bold use 
of floodlights, brings a lively dimen- 
sion to the house at night, a festive 
elegance that suggests the nautical. 
“When thinking about the interior, 
what came to mind constantly was 
the image of a yacht—the way space 
is conserved, the sleekness of detail- 
ing, the democracy of the cabins, 
which are, for the most part, similar 
in size and style of fittings.” 

Accordingly, Solstice 
Mr. Rybar has given to the house 
is exceedingly shipshape. The bed- 


the name 








rooms are essentially identical, 
thoughvof differing colors. Seaworthy 
railings delineate the upper living 
area—which is, in itself, rather in the 
spirit of an enclosed deck—and the 
whole hums with the air of happy 
efficiency that is often associated 
with ocean voyages. 

Furniture is kept to a minimum, 
and the scale is consistently generous. 
Nothing here is petty or lacking in 
finish. “The interiors were boldly 
conceived,” says the designer, “and 
so the pieces chosen had to have 
vigor and a sense of scale.” Overall, 
the rooms exhibit the sense of high 
polish that prevails through the en- 
tire project. However, unlike many of 
Mr. Rybar’s urban projects, the cen- 
tral focus here is not how the rooms 
are furnished. More important is the 
creation of an atmosphere. 

Perhaps the most pleasurable qual- 
ity of Valerian Rybar’s design is the 
way the house works so well with the 
island vernacular, without sacrificing 
originality and experimentation. It is, 
as the designer puts it, “a fresh way to 
tell a familiar story.” 0 
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ABOVE: Stripes in a two-color palette order one of the six bedrooms. Vertical Levolor 

blinds open to a view of the deck and the bay. Swing-arm wall lamps are by Hansen. Top: A 
mirrored cabinet is built into the window reveal of the master bath, and shaving mirrors are 
suspended from chrome chains over the washbasins. Black granite covers the top of the cabinet 
and edges the sunken bathtub. Towels by Fieldcrest. opposite: A boat-shaped table is set 
with all-white fatence for lunch on the lower deck. Sunshade from Brown Jordan. 





Historic Architecture: 
- The Legacy of Alden Dow 


TEXT BY CATHY SILVER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 
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Guided by principles of “honesty and 
enthusiasm” in his practice of “organic” ar- 
chitecture, the late Alden B. Dow gave form 

to his beliefs in his 1937-40 home and studio 
in Michigan. PRECEDING PAGES: A broad view 
of the area outside the main entrance dis- 
plays how water and landscape become 
inseparable elements of the design. The cop- 
per roof cascades downward, and a concrete- 
block chimney tower rises in vertical steps. 
ABOVE: “Gardens never end, and buildings 
never begin,” said the architect. A detail of 
the nearly hidden main entrance illustrates 
the concept: Structural blocks become 
stepping-stones blending the house and the 
landscape. opposite: A bridge leads from the 
patio area, outside the studio, across the pond 
to a 60-acre park open to the public. The 
ends of the stair risers and the handrail are 
painted to contrast with the structural 
members of the bridge. The tall lamps 

(left) were designed by Mr. Dow. 
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“ONE OF THE TWO most beautiful con- 


temporary homes in America” is how , 


one architecture aficionado described 
the home/studio Alden B. Dow de- 
signed for his family and his architec- 
tural practice in Michigan. (Frank 
Lloyd Wright's Fallingwater was the 
other.) Mr. Dow’s brilliance remains 
mysteriously little known outside his 
profession and his home state, per- 
haps because, as a member of the 
Dow Chemical Company family, he 
did not need to promote his designs 
or even to work. But he always did 
work, and by his death in 1983 at 
seventy-nine, he had designed more 
than seventy homes and a dozen 
churches, as well as schools, civic and 
arts centers, and other buildings. 
None shows Mr. Dow’s serenely 
flowing spaces more eloquently than 
his home/studio. The spaces are gra- 
cious and luxurious and give a buoy- 


ant lift to the spirit. Although the 
studio was completed in 1937 and the 
house in 1940, they remain almost as 
Alden Dow created them. The only 
major change was the addition of a 
drafting room in 1965. 

Passionate and knowledgeable 
about gardens, Alden Dow made 
landscape and water integral ele- 
ments of his designs. He felt the in- 
tense “softening” appeal of water, 
and in a nearly seamless blend of nat- 
ural and“~human habitats, a pond he 
created ends just at the studio win- 
dows. The porch of the house also 
overlooks the pond. From floor to 
cantilevered roof, the porch is 


wrapped horizontally by sheer mesh - 


screening, so that except for support- 


ing corner posts, no vertical line dis- : 


turbs the eye. From the outside, like 
the scrim of a stage setting, the un- 
broken screen focuses attention on 
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the highly luxuriant, tree-edged scene. 
Mr. Dow’s home/studio conveys 
an ambiguity of scale, as the pond, 
plantings and varied elevations all 
disguise the building’s grand size. 
The forms are reminiscent of those 
used by Frank Lloyd Wright, whom 
Mr. Dow considered a kindred spirit. 
Olgivanna Wright called Alden 
Dow “my late husband’s spiritual 
‘son” when she presented him with 
the first Frank Lloyd Wright Creativ- 
ity Award in 1982. Mr. Dow trea- 
sured that award, for he had been 
drawn to architecture as a boy after 
staying with his parents in Wright’s 
early masterpiece, the Imperiai Hotel 
in Tokyo. “We all found that a most 
fascinating place,” he wrote years 
later to a friend, “the kind of building 
you could think about, and from then 
on my mind ran in that direction.” 
After studying chemical engineer- 


ing for three years and working 
briefly in the family business, Alden 
Dow went to Columbia to study ar- 
chitecture. He graduated in 1931, and 
for six months in 1933 worked with 
Wright as a Taliesin Fellow. 

Dow’s work shares with Wright’s a 
love of nature, of authentic materials 
and of Japanese aesthetics and forms. 
The red-lacquered railing and the 
building blocks of the bridge that 
leads from the Dow grounds to the 
public gardens beyond are strongly 
Japanese in character, yet with a 
sculptural quality all their own. 

The “unit blocks” that make up the 
structural walls of the home/studio 
are beveled shapes of concrete con- 
sisting of twelve modifications of a 
basic square-foot block. Dow devel- 
oped and patented these blocks and 
used them extensively in a number of 
his early works. Used both structur- 
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ally and formally in the landscaping 
of the home/studio, they provide 
one key to his marvelous blending 
of nature and architecture. 
Throughout his career, Dow de- 
signed furniture, light fixtures, 
floorcoverings and stained glass. He 
constantly experimented with novel 
materials, using woven plastic strips 
to conceal lighting in several of the 
rooms of his home/studio. His ex- 
traordinary skill in handling light, 
both natural and artificial, is a vital 
element of the interiors, as is his fear- 
less handling of color—juxtaposing 
vibrant hues with restful tones. 
Gardens, light, water, rich colors 
and fabrics—all mellow the recti- 
linear emphasis of the house. Alden 
Dow believed that architecture should 
stretch the imagination and enrich the 
spirit, as it surely does in this warm 
and informal, but elegant, home. 
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opposite: A mobile designed for the living room relieves the geometry of the gridded 

block and the intersection of lines and planes. The luminous ceiling is made up of plastic 
panels mounted in wooden frames. ABOVE: The angular office entrance, of glass and wood, is lo- 
cated at a corner of the complex where a low planter wall in a staggered pattern directs atten- 
tion to the door. The concrete-block units add a human scale to the towering chimney. 
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Outside the studio, the low-slung copper roofs offer a feeling of shelter. The sunken conference _ 

room is in the background. Alden Dow carefully planned this tranquil setting for his family, and for 
the office he founded in the mid-1930s. Today his firm continues under the name Dow/Howell/Gilmore 
Associates. Partner William Gilmore sums up the design: “Mr. Dow’s major objective was to create a 
composition where man-made geometry and the natural environment complement one another.” 
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Behind these doors lies a total resource for traditional interior furniture, paintings and accessories. Custom-designed antique 
design — established in Dallas and soon to open in San Francisco. _ reproductions (hand-crafted in Manheim’s Dallas workrooms) as 
Backed by four generations of expertise in presenting quality, well as prestigious European lines of reproduction furniture and 
value and personalized service, Manheim Galleries offers a lighting fixtures are available along with chinoiserie lacquer 
unique opportunity of selection to the professional furniture of incomparable quality. 
| interior designer. Manheim Galleries — there's nothing like it in the world — 
| Whether you're designing a home, an office, a luxury hotel — tradition and craftsmanship at its finest. 


or a castle — you will discover a broad spectrum of exquisite . ioe 
furniture and decorative items to satisfy the most discriminating A family we of the fi se 


of taste. Volume purchasers will relax with the knowledge that | 
Manheim’s contract capabilities excell in fulfilling N \ ‘ { ; 
their requirements. elm) Cries | 


Manheim Galleries displays an outstanding collection of 
| museum quality 17th, 18th and 19th century European antique DALLAS ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


Dallas Design Center ¢ Suite 550 + Dallas, Texas 75207 « (214) 742-2364 * Showplace Square « Suite 28 « San Francisco, California 94103 « (415) 626-4114 
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Se >, 4 New Bond Street 
it London W1Y 9PE 
01-493 3939 
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Opens 29th May Henri Le Sidaner (1862-1939) 
La Table prés de la Riviére a Harfleur 


Signed 
Canvas: 39% x 32% inches 


Exhibition of 
19th and 20th Century French Paintings 


including works by 


Jean Béeraud Paul-César Helleu Henri Le Sidaner Maxime Maufra 
Eugene Boudin J.-B. Jongkind Maurice Levis Henri Morisset 

Henri Fantin-Latour Henri Lebasque Léon Lhermitte Jules Noél 

Eugene Galien-Laloue Gaston La Touche Maximilien Luce Théo van Rysselberghe 


J.B. A. Guillaumin Albert Lebourg Henri Manguin Léon de Smet 
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Beautiful, 
even in muslin 


Hickory/KayLyn are subsidiaries of Hickory Furniture Company: 
KayLyn, Inc..PO Box 2366, High Point, NC 27261 919-884-2244 


Showrooms: Chicago @ Dallas @ Denver @ High Point @ Miami @ Philadelphia 
® San Francisco ® Washington, DC 


STRIKE IT RICH! 


with Germany’s oldest Government guaranteed State Lottery, the 


SUEDDEUTSCHE KLASSENLOTTERIE 


Next lottery starts May 1985 and lasts 6 months. 
291.650 guaranteed winners of only 600.000 tickets. 


Almost every SECOND ticket a sure WINNER! 
We have increased our total payout to 75 MILLION U.S. DOLLARS -— equivalent to 


225 MILLION D-MARK 


Imagine, you buy only ONE TICKET and participate in 26 weekly drawings. 
You have 26 WINNING CHANCES and you may become a 


MILLIONAIRE 


overnight. Incredible but true — we have made many Millionaires overnight. 
All prizes are TAX FREE in Germany. This is your chance of a lifetime. 






















Do not delay — Order your ticket(s) today from 
LOTTERIE FREUNDEL, POB 700230, 6000 Frankfurt/Main, West Germany 
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Dollar-rates are subject to change 
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Modern Triumphs in Clay 
continued from page 80 


establishing a philosophy and work- 


ing methods that through the years 


would inspire countless artist-potters. 

Elsewhere in Europe, the modern 
movement produced potters who 
would stretch traditional values to 
encompass the aesthetics of sculpture 


and contemporary abstract design. , 


Two such artists were the German- 
born Hans Coper and the Austrian+ 
trained Lucie Rie, both of whom 
settled in England as refugees from 
Nazism. Highly disciplined and in- 
ventive in matters of form, surface 
and design, Coper approached pot- 


tery making on the “less is more” ; 


principle, infusing his works with 


the spirit that guided artists of the } 
Bauhaus and sculptors such as Giaco- ' 
metti and Brancusi. Often unusual in ' 


proportion, the pieces of this unri-~ 


valed craftsman are among the most 
refined examples of modern pottery. 
Lucie Rie, whom Coper assisted 


during their early years in England, ' 


produced works directly inspired by 
classical Greek and Roman pottery. 
Her exquisite columnar bottles with 
flaring tops, bearing subtly striated 
glazes of varying colors, evoke a pu- 
rity that no longer relied on the tradi- 
tions of Chinese and Japanese folk 
potteries, but found its own individ- 
ually motivated expressiveness. 

Today the art of the studio potter 
has entered the stream of the fine 
arts. More and more, collectors and 
connoisseurs look on the potter as the 
equal of the painter and sculptor. 
What had been almost total indiffer- 
ence on the part of the commercial 
and academic world has turned into 
genuine and enthusiastic interest, 
with galleries and museums now 
exhibiting and acquiring examples of 
the finest contemporary wares by 
potters the world over. 


What had traditionally been a cere- © 


monial craft shaped by everyday 


need has emerged as a vehicle for ° 


trenchant aesthetic thought. The 
twentieth-century studio potter has 
moved from the realm of specializa- 
tion into that of world-class creativ- 
ity—an artist whose time has come. 
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! Kenneth Noland 
continued from page 114 


he remarks that he is annoyed by 
critics “who say there is no content 


f 

; 
tes. in the paintings and sculptures we 
em abstract artists make.” 
Who If anything, Noland has noticed 


that “people are afraid of abstrac- 
tions, except when they are used as 
decoration.” To illustrate how repre- 
sentation and abstraction can en- 
hance one another, he refers to 
African sculpture. The faces and 
stances of the very physical figures 
“express real and actual emotions. 





For the distinction that 
makes the difference. 





In abstractions, 


“the tactile reality Windward 


of the environment is 


closer to my eye 


yy Hickory/KayLyn are subsidiaries of Hickory Furniture Company: 
and my hand. PO Box 998, Hickory, NC 28601 704-322-8624 


Showrooms: Chicago @ Dallas ¢ Denver @ High Point ¢ Miami @ Philadelphia 
® San Francisco @ Washington, DC 

















The painted embellishments are ab- 
stract patterns that are separate from 
the physicalness of the figures.” 


To achieve his vision of abstract re- ul d ik di 
ality, Noland works in series. He has Wo You Li e A Rewar Ing 
made canvases with concentric cir- ‘ 
Be ne eek Sr | | GAreer as ale rior eCOralol: 
plaids and unusual shapes. But he You can get started in this challenging field at home in your spare time 
feels too much has been made of this: 


“Working in series merely means 
’ 


d by 


atad 
git 


f you would enjoy working with _ ing fascinating people - and, best of 


Spee geet stapes there are colors and fabrics... choosing beau- __ all, finding a profitable outlet for 





diff hi pee ea tiful furniture and accessories. . . your creativity. 
ne ee ne cere ocke nie OW planning dramatic window treat- Let the Sheffield School of 
and paying attention to. Serial art is ments...and putting it all together Interior Design help you get started. 
the a different thing. That’s a concept. in rooms that win applause - then — Unique ‘listen-and-learn’ program 
Working in series is not conceptual. you may have a good future as a guides you - step by step - with the 
He ‘You're looking for revelations.” professional interior decorator. voice of your instructor on cassette. 
When talking about his art, You'll earn money, of course - You will be surprised at the low 
Noland’s conversation is not studded spare-time or full time. But you'll cost. Mail the coupon now for the 
with personal anecdotes, though his also be rewarded in other ways - school’ illustrated catalog. No obli- 


friends include some of the great working in fashionable places, meet- gation. No salesman will call. 


artists and critics of the twentieth 
century. Only when asked does 
he mention “the same framework 
of ideas” he has shared with Smith, 


Sheffield School of Interior Design \) ZZ 
FOR BEAUTIFUL FREE CATALOG, : 
CALL (800) 526-5000 or MaIL coupon, 
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,; without charge and obligation. No salesman will call. 


The an open forum. Nothing has been 
Under 18, check here for special information. 


codified yet, as far as I can tell.” 
Noland asserts: “I don’t start pictures 
from ideas.” When he starts to paint, 
“anything can happen.” 
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MOVING’? 
RENEWING’? 
QUESTION? or 
COMPLAINT’? 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label. 


MOVING? 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address. 


ADDRESS 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 
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CITY 


STATE ZIP 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 

box below, send us this coupon 

and your label. 

LJ Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list. 


RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it's 
correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your cur 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 
include your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? 


We can give faster results when 
you include your label. 


Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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Voyage of Discovery 
continued from page 128 


Diptych Dial, Hans Tucher, Nuremberg, 
circa 1580. Ivory; 442” x 2%”. When fixed 

at a right angle, the vertical plate of this ela- 
borate solar clock tells the hour with a 
cast shadow. M. Ekstein Ltd., London. 


Theoretically, the positions of 
heavenly bodies could be charted and 
observed by reference to the bracelets 
of the sphere, but in practice most ar- 
millary spheres were but intellectual 
curios. The second-century Alexan- 
drian astronomer Ptolemy designed 
one of such complexity that with it 
he claimed to have catalogued 1,028 
stars. In truth, the device was too 
complex to have been built in his 
time. (He did catalogue the stars, 
however—with his eyes.) When a 
sixteenth-century Danish astron- 
omer finally built the device from 
Ptolemy’s plans, he found it too in- 
accurate to be workable. 

Astrolabes are two-dimensional 
representations of armillary spheres 
that excel at celestial demonstrations 
but are even less effective at measure- 
ment. The complex bracelets of the 
armillary are stereographically pro- 
jected on a plane—the tympanum— 
over which rotates a skeletal map of 


the heavens—the rete. The two sec- 


tions thus could illustrate the rela- 
tive positions of sky to earth, while a 


sighting tube mounted to the back. 


made measurements possible, though 
hardly accurate. Even in the sixteenth 


century, when these instruments had | 
achieved a synthesis of mathematical | 
precision and structural perfection, 
they could measure with little more’ 


than one degree of accuracy; the hu- 


man eye can do far better than that. 


Accuracy was a problem in chart- 
ing time from the heavens, too. The 
simplest of men looked above to 
tell gross time; the sun’s position in 
the sky scheduled their day. Easier 
yet was noting the relative length or 
position of a shadow, mimicking the 
sun’s course, across the face of a dial. 

From a stick in the ground, sun- 
dials evolved for three thousand 
years, until those of the Renaissance 
became so preciously complex, so ar- 
rogantly intricate that only a man of 
great knowledge could fathom their 
meaning. They were beset with mul- 
tiple gnomons (the sticks that cast the 
shadow), mathematical tables, com- 
passes, even maps. Yet not one of 
these wonders could tell time at 
night or on a rainy day. 

Hourglasses could measure the 
passage of time without the help of 
the sun, but they shone brighter as 
poets’ metaphors than as scientists’ 
instruments. Although Charlemagne 
had one that ran for half a day, most 
hourglasses recorded intervals of less 
than an hour, relegating them more 
often than not to the chore of timing 
speeches of f lawyers, preachers, politi- 
cians and professors—a task at which 
precision was hardly paramount. 

Strictly as tools of science, then, 
they were all flawed. But those Re- 
naissance instruments are, and al- 


ways have been, more than things to. © 
be tossed on the scrap heap outside. 


the laboratory door. They are models 
of brave theories, symbols of keen 
minds and tributes to handsome 
craftsmanship, still gilded with an- 
tiquity’s awed sense of the mystery 
of time and space.0 
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An exquisite and rare 19th century English marble bench, the serpentine shaped 
back carved with two chimerae holding an armorial shield, the seat supported by 
profusely carved bracket jambs in the form of winged female heads. 

Height: 3'6.5"" Width: 7'5" Depth: 2'4” 


Period panelled rooms. Antique Fireplaces. 
Wrought iron entrance gates, Classical statuary, 
garden temples, vases, seats, fountains, etc. 





For further information please contact Mr. Derek Crowther, 
Crowther of Syon Lodge London Road 

Isleworth: Middlesex: TW7 5BH° England 

Tel: 011441 560 7978 - Telex: 8951308 

Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m.—5 p.m 
Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m. — 4.30 p.m 

Also at 6 Old Bond Street London W.1 

Tel: 011441 493 8688 
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GALLERIES, NEW YORK 


COURTESY PERLS 


From the Fauves and the Cubists to Soutine and Miré, Perls 
Galleries specializes in remarkable works by masters of the School of 
Paris. Picasso’s Le Petit Verre was first owned by Gertrude Stein 


— 


LIKE MOST TRULY important dealers, 
Klaus Perls thinks of himself first as a 
collector. The pleasures great works 
of art bring to his eye and mind sub- 
stantially exceed the prospective 
benefits to his bank account. Often 
this creates something of a conflict: 
Whether to keep or to sell. In Mr. 
Perls’s case, the dilemma has happily 
been resolved just often enough in 
favor of the latter to ensure that 
his personal collection, maintained 
upstairs in a seven-story Madison 
Avenue townhouse—which has served 
for over thirty years as home as 





ART NOTVEBOOR 
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COURTESY PERLS GALLERIES. NEW YORK 


well as place of business to Mr. Perls 
and his wife, Dolly—is nothing less 
than breathtaking. 

A knowledgeable visitor to the 
Perls premises cannnot help but be 
struck by the high quality of the 
works available. The galleries’ princi- 
pal exhibition space is but three steps 
up from the pavement, and casual in- 
lookers are not, as in many major 
galleries, discouraged from entering 
by the stern and prissy glance of a 
postdebutante lodged behind a mas- 
sive desk. Quality is indeed the 
benchmark of Klaus Perls’s approach: 


Modigliani joined the artistic ferment in Paris in 1906. The 
purity of expression and controlled elegance of Bambina con trecce, 
1918, shows the artist at the height of his mature style 
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first-rate works by lesser masters 
rather than the other way around. 
Thus, in the second-floor reception 
area, where visitors meet with Mr. 
Perls and his longtime associate, the 
galleries’ director Barnett Owen, the 
aware eye is immediately taken over, 
not only by the great Analytical 
Cubist Still Life by Picasso, 1912; the 
irresistible Mir6 Constellation, 1940; 
and the striking assemblage of sculp- 
tures from the Nigerian kingdom 
of Benin, but by three absolutely _ 
outstanding paintings by Soutine, ~ 
Rouault and, of all people, Utrillo. As 


continued on page 156 
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An Exquisite French Ormolu & Siberian Malachite 
Directoire Period Clock ® Signed “Barrand 4 Paris” 
circa 1790-1795 


A Robust Régence Period Armoire 
French e First Quarter Eighteenth Century 








An Important and Rare Antique French Louis XV Period 
iM Chaise Longue ® Carved Walnut and Gilt-Tooled Hermes Leather 
7 circa 1740 
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The Luster of Perls 
continued from page 154 


BELOW: Expansive, uncluttered spaces emphasize the bold shapes and colors of the art it- 

self. From left to right, Maillol’s bronze sculpture L’Eté, 1910; Picasso’s Jeune Femme @ la robe 
brodée, 1947; Braque’s Nature Morte au pot jaune, 1945-62; and Léger’s Nature Morte aux 
camées, 1926. BOTTOM: Klaus Perls (left) and Barnett Owen are seated in the private showroom, 
where such rare paintings as, from left to right, Mir6’s Constellation, 1940; Maurice Vlaminck’s 
Les Canotiers a Chatou, 1904; and Modigliani’s Nu couché, 1918, are displayed. 


Mr. Perls himself hastens to point out, 
these are not names that will ever oc- 
cupy the most glorious pages of the 
art-history books; nevertheless, these 
painters were men of certain, if irreg- 
ular, talent, who could in rare mo- 
ments rise to their best potential. The 
trick, it seems, from listening to Mr. 
Perls, is to be born with, or to de- 
velop, the complementary critical tal- 
ent—what art people call the eye. 
This is the ability to distinguish, 
eventually almost as a matter of 
reflex, the real from the false, the 
first-rate from the lesser and the mas- 
ter from the imitator. 

Klaus and Dolly Perls have been 
doing this in New York since 1935, 
when he came to the United States to 
expand his family’s already thriving 
Paris business. Throughout that time, 
he has specialized in artists of the 
School of Paris—that loose agglom- 
eration of painters, French by choice 
or birth, who were strongly influ- 
enced by Matisse, Derain and Picasso. 
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Today, Mr. Perls believes, the Paris 
School is somewhat in eclipse among 
the newer collectors, a condition he 
attributes to the extraordinary prices 
claimed for paintings by the masters 
of the school, as well as to the ines- 
capable conclusion that the present 
generation of incipient collectors re- 
gards Picasso, Matisse, Braque and 


company as somewhat old hat. He is 
referring to those who prefer to chase 
after the high-publicity idols being 
raised every week by SoHo or plunge 
off into unplowed terrain, such as 
various strains of American nine- 
teenth-century painting, where the | 
newly proclaimed artistic merit 
seems to arise as much from the art 
world’s constant need for something 
new to talk about and trade in, as 
from the intrinsic artistic excitement 
of the works themselves. : 

Mr. Perls’s taste obviously runs to, 
the visually pleasing as well as to 
the intellectually or emotionally ex- 
pressive. Paintings should help peo- 
ple feel better, he says, and it is; 
difficult to imagine a Beckmann, sayy, 
troubling the mind in these quiet 
spaces. Likewise, the two Soutines; 
on display, both landscapes, very) 
imaginatively drawn and pleasingly, 
painted, represent an exciting, in- 
frequently encountered aspect of a 
talent that more typically strove to. 
depict figural distortion and con- 
flict in his paintings. 

Klaus Perls exudes the assurance of 
a man who is at home with his taste, 
with the visual information and de- 
light produced primarily for the eye. 
Great paintings are really always 
beautiful in their own way, above 
and beyond their subject matter and 
the concepts and significances with 
which they may be festooned by art 
scholars and philosophers. In this re- 
gard, Mr. Perls believes that Matisse’s 
singular ascendancy in American 
taste, his-artistic canonization in the 
United States, was largely the conse- 
quence of the late Alfred Barr’s intel- 
lectual influence among important 
American collectors. In the case of | 
Matisse, the force of Barr’s arguments. 
led to the probably undeserved dis- 
missal of Raoul Dufy as a superficial, . 
and not especially gifted, depictor of 
greeting-card images. 

Fortunately, as Mr. Perls puts it, 
feelings change; one now wants Mo- 
zart where once only Chopin would 
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wo of the most famous names in America 
sleep together. 


Pity 


ow it’s your turn to tuck yourself into one of Cannon’s Royal Family coordinated bed fashions. Katja’s “Nordica” of 50% Celanese Fortrel® 
polyester, 50% cotton from the KATJA™ Collection for Cannon® Royal Family.® At fine stores. 
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roe 1271 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y., N.Y. 10020 (800) 845-2099 
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The Luster of Perls 
continued from page 156 


“Calder himself installed this room in 1955 
as his gallery,” says Mr. Perls. “He liked its 
informality.” Three-Legged Critter, 1974, 
smiles amid the swirling excitement. 
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do. So it is with painters, and so with} 
Dufy. His reputation improved—if ! 
not transfigured—by a recent retro-' 
164 E. 56th St., N.¥.C. 10022 (212) PL 3-3931 spective at London’s Hayward Gal-\ 

Dallas @ Houston lery, Dufy is being given a second 


Los Angeles @ Troy(Mich.) 


; fase saat 
Cine Ercan ake ade look. To judge whether this reconsid 


eration is deserved, you need only — 
spend a minute or two before the’ 
very fine Racing Scene, 1925-26, at 
Perls Galleries. This may not be 
“great art,” whatever that is, but it is ' 
lively, bright and very fine in com- 
position and execution, in idea and 
surface, combining immediacy and 

‘| recollection in a nice Proustian bal- 
ance. Measured against the sum of 
its attainments and pleasures, it is 
going for a song, especially in an age 
when Tissots can claim the better 
part of a million dollars. 

Mr. Perls himself does not seem 
gravely concerned with the porten- + 
tous question of whether Dufy’s day |}: 

} 


Complete catalogue available—$20.00 








will come. This is a tough time to be 

in business, he observes; for all the 

apparent prosperity in the trade, the 

great paintings are few, and the fi- |; 

nancial requirements staggering. It is J \ 
difficult enough to arrange financing 

for the acquisition of an important |}, 

H. x cI S a, work, he says, but now a dealer must” 

: also help his clients put together the 

ice Bari financing of its sale. Neverthe-* | | 

Ce es 10010 Vivian Watson Assoc : es less, there’s a distinct feeling that | 

Tose eee as Klaus Perls’s eye and perspective will 

SaniFranciscalDenver — ~ = a keep the seas fairly calm around his 

ore ae 3 own majestic vessel. 

—Michael M. Thomas 


George W. Hansen, Inc 
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The Great Lands’ End Attache. 


We've sold over 150,000 of them. Isn’t it tume we sold one to your ? 


his is a téaser photo of just one 

busy corner of our well-traveled 
Lands’ End Square Rigger Attache —a 
legend in its own brief lifetime. 

Note the texture of the canvas that 


“never gives up; yet that bends and 


stretches to let you stuff far more into 


the case than it was ever meant to hold. 


Note the zipper ring that’s merely the 
self-starter to the smoothest, longest- 
running zipper ever made by mortal 
man. Zi-i-ip it’s open. Zi-i-ip, it’s 
shut. Beautiful. 
Like the people who carry it, 
it’s a “‘piece of wor 


‘Some of the world’s most interesting 


people carry this remarkable little bag. 
Not merely because its padded handles 
are easy on the hands, and the optional 
carry strap spares your shoulder. No. 
They do so because it suits their Even 
mood and need. 

It accompanies young athletes on 
the way to the gym. It goes along on 
overnights. It rides commuter trains in 
both New York and Chicago; and it 


peeks out from under seats on the 
nation’s airlines. And were you able to 
peek through the smoked glass 
windows on those stretch limos, you’d 
find our Lands’ End attaches on the pin- 
striped laps of top executives. It’s so 
much more practical than those 
expensive leather cases their spouses 
give them for Christmas. 

The price: (are you sitting down?) 

just $37.50. 

That’s correct. Just $37.50, and you, too, 
can put our great little Lands’ End 
attache to your own personal uses. 

One thing more: if you look closely 
at our photo above you may notice a few 
hard-won marks of soil. Aficionados of 
our bag consider them, like the dinge on 
well-worn trench coats, to be proof to the 
world that you're getting the job done, at 
home and on the road, in a manner 
reminiscent of “In Search of Excellence.” 

But, send for our free catalog or 
phone us for one. You deserve a more 
thorough look at all our luggage—and 
everything else Lands’ End has for you. 
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Please send free catalog. 
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1 Dodgeville, WI 53595 
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IN TA E SHOWROOMS 





Marbro’ S Magic Lamps 





IN ONE OF THE most famous tales of the 
Arabian Nights, Aladdin, the son of a 
poor tailor, found wonderful trea- 
sures and great love by means of a 
simple brass lamp. Another story, 
which began in the home of a wood- 
carver of modest means and ends 
with thousands of truly magical 
lamps, is not a fairy tale at all, but 
rather the saga of the fifty-year-old 
Marbro Lamp Company. According 
to Clara Markoff, president and wife 
of one of the founders, “My late hus- 
band’s uncle was the first person in 
the United States to make a floor 
lamp. He merely wanted a lamp to 
read the Bible by. He carved a base, 
and his wife made the shade. A 
neighbor saw it, took it to Marshall 


Field’s, and they immediately placed 
an order. That was the beginning.” 
Some years later, inspired by that 
uncle, Morris Markoff and his 
brother, Elliott, left Chicago and 
opened Marbro in Los Angeles. Nine- 
teen thirty-four was not the best of all 
possible years to begin a business, 
so their rags-to-riches metamorphosis 
did not happen overnight. “They 
started the business on a shoestring,” 
vice-president James Caver explains. 
“They made floor lamps out of parts 
one could purchase in town, or out 
of onyx from Mexico. Mr. Markoff 
would put the lamps under his arm, 
hop on a streetcar and go off to sell 
them to the big department stores. 
Later, during the war, when it was 


A journey through this elaborate corridor 
evokes images of ballrooms and grand sa- 
lons. Massive hand-cut crystal chandeliers 
sparkle with light, while a dramatic assort- 
ment of statuary seems to eye the passerby 
with curiosity. But just beyond the entrance 
doors and beyond the gilt-bronze clock 

is Marbro’s main lamp showoom. 





hard to get materials, he found some | 
copper pots and copper milk cans ' 
and kept on going. Marbro really be- ° 
gan to come into its own after the | 
war, when the company was able to i 
obtain finer materials.” 

In 1950, Mr. and Mrs. Markoff be- *; 
gan traveling around the world with 
designs stashed under their arms, in 
search of those ‘finer materials” — 
porcelain, marble, alabaster, hand-cut 
crystal. At this time, having decided 
to focus almost exclusively on table 
lamps because the latitude for decora- 
tion was greater than with floor 
models, the couple sought out the 
finest artisans too. The indefatigable 
Clara Markoff still regularly travels to 
Europe and Asia to select some of 
the best materials available today. 
“We've always been drawn to the 
grace and elegance of traditional 
rather than modern designs,” Mrs. 
Markoff says. “For me, traditional 
furnishings make a home particu- 
larly lovely and warm.” 

Like the voyages of earlier times, 
the search for precious materials has 
not always been so lovely or so warm, 
particularly in postwar Italy. Mrs. 
Markoff remembers one of the first 
trips she made there. “It was winter- 
time, and the only heat source in the 
small factory we visited was a single * 
container of charcoal. I was terribly 
cold and miserable, when suddenly 
the workers—they were just boys— 
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THE PATIO DOOR FOR THE TIMES. 


PEACHTREE'S Prado the new insu- 
lated swinging patio door that gives 
people exactly what they want and need 
today. People want classic beauty and 
quality manufacture. They want more 
insulation. More weathertightness. More 





security. PRADO is the only swinging patio 
door that provides all of these benefits. 
PRADO doors are available in two 
heights and three panel widths in as many 
multiples as desired. They are beautiful 
additions to new houses and are your best 
choice for replacing worn sliding Bless 


doors. Available options include Low E 


insulated glass and a choice of hardware. 
Call or write for details. 
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Marbro’s Magic Lamps 


continued from page 160 





started singing opera. It made me 
completely forget that I was wet from 
the rain. The trip was well worth it. 
When we returned to America, we 
had some beautiful lamps.” 

James Caver joined the firm in 
1959, becoming Morris Markoff’s 
protégé. He says, “Over the many 
years Mr. and Mrs. Markoff traveled, 
Marbro built a stable of fine suppliers 
and manufacturers. We now do busi- 
ness with over two hundred artisans 
worldwide, and wherever the materi- 
als are, that is where we go. We deal 
with a family concern in India, near 
the Ganges, where they work brass 
using only hand tools. There is defi- 
nitely a romantic side to this business. 
We go to Volterra for alabaster. You 
can stand inside some of the factories 
there and look out at the excavation 
of Etruscan ruins. It’s such an in- 
spiring place to be.” 

Inspiration for Marbro lamps 
can come from many sources—a 
certain bronze acanthus leaf gleaned 
from statuary; a detail on a street 
lamp noted while riding down a Lon- 
don thoroughfare. Although drawn 
to the traditional, Marbro has never 
chosen merely to reproduce older 
pieces. Instead, the firm has sought 





to hone designs to bring out the par- 
ticular voice or essence of a material. 


“You limit yourself a great deal if, for 
example, you take a Baroque candela- 
brum and try to reproduce it exact- 
ly,” Mr. Caver says. ‘Even for the 
traditionalist, many pieces are just 
too much.” What Mrs. Markoff and 
Mr. Caver do is scrutinize their col- 
lection of pieces from the past and re- 
think them, developing something 
uniquely their own. 

Most of all, it is the quality of the 
raw materials and the attention. to 
refinement that signals the classic 
Marbro lamp. All of Marbro’s glass is 
hand-blown or hand-cut rather than 
molded, and each piece is hand-pol- 


many carvers as there used to be. A 


Leer: Whether it is the sleek look of brass, 

the mysterious glow of alabaster or the sinu- 
ous detailing of bronze, Marbro designs each 
lamp to accentuate the essence of the mate- 
rials. From left to right are Imago, Odyssey, i 
Celestial Kingdom and Dragon's Head. BELOW 

LEFT: “Sometimes, artisans from the most re- 
mote villages we visit will not only recognize 
the Marbro name, but, surprisingly, will talk — y 
about a particular item we manufacture,” 

says James Caver, vice-president. Here, he 

goes over a few details with Clara 

Markoff, president of the firm. . 


ished, never acid-dipped. Designs are 
always painted on both sides of a 
lamp, not just the side deemed the 
“front.” Each of the two thousand 
styles has its own specially designed 
shade, which is made in the Marbro 
factory in Los Angeles. This concern 
with standards ensures a lamp that 
might compare favorably with haute 
couture rather than ready-to-wear. 
Just as the best fashion designers 
find it increasingly difficult to locate 
the “perfect little seamstress” to bead 
a dress, so first-rate cutters and pol- 
ishers are equally rare and treasured 
in Marbro’s line of work. James 
Caver says, ‘There just aren’t as 


few years ago we heard we were go- 
ing to run out of wood. Well, we’re 
not running out of wood. And there’s 
plenty of sand and mud to make crys- 
tal and porcelain. We are running out 
of the hands to create the objects. 
That’s our biggest challenge.” 

With an extensive network of con-. ~ 
tacts and longtime associations, Mar- 
bro is still able to find the very best 
craftsmen around. One of their most 
treasured artisans—who works in por- 
celain—is, in fact, designated a “Na- 
tional Living Treasure” of Japan. “Oh, 
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Standing pretty too. This lily design, already acclaimed for its beauty and originality S} 3 Je 

in Sherle Wagner’s basin and pedestalled basin is hand painted by old world craftsmen. le} 

More evidence of Mr. Wagner’s talent for bringing beauty to every bathroom Whe a oy 
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accessory, whatever its function. Also available in matching bidet. All these units 
are offered in every exclusive Sherle Wagner hand painted original. 60 East 57 Street, New York, 10022 
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One of a pair of 
Candelabra—English, 


circa 1790. 
Height 23” x Width 15” 








ABOVE: Fine crystal from Europe, brass 
castings made in India and a shade designed 
in Marbro’s own Los Angeles factory 
combine to create Paradox. Other Marbro 
designs include a crystal dish and container. 


i PES Ae OAL V7 CA 10022 ESD BELOW: As the crowning touch, each shade 


is handmade for a perfect fit. 
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if you could see the million-dollar din- 
ner set he made,” Mr. Caver says. 
While they have not extended their 


There are Gulf front condominiums, and then there is SeaChase, line to include tableware, Marbro 


The Great One, on Romar Beach between Gulf Shores, Alabama, Hoes Fact t 
and Perdido Key, Florida. oes now manufacture a great range 


Consider this: Phase |, SeaChase Center, is sold out. Phase II, of accessories—hand-painted screens, 
SeaChase West, is selling one year ahead of schedule. Phase III, chests, sculptures and stools. They 
SeaChase East, will be available soon. Ns 

And so the secret must be out. Call Collect, (205) 981-6923, or, also continue to create one-of-a-kind 
best, visit a model SeaChase home. lamps based on their collection of 


antiques, and they relish being able 
to conjure up the perfect lamp to 
meet a client’s needs. Whether those 


fh on : clients enjoy Marbro lamplight in | 


gee, 
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THE GREAT ONE @©@ ROMAR BEA 
Post Office Drawer 2868, Department A, Gulf Shores, Alabama 36542. 
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(205) 981 6923. Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 

An ARONOV REALTY COMPANY Development rooms’ are available through interior designers. 


© 1985 Aronov Realty Co 


[Ly Riyadh, Houston or Rio, their trea- 

me (i) ee sures are surely cherished for more 
than a thousand and one nights. 

Irene Borger 
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15 Ft. Oak Display Cases (1 of pair) 


‘ 
Ornate American Oak Sideboard Inlaid Art Deco Office Group 


9 Pe. Country French Dining Set 


ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 
OVER 7.000 INCREDIBLE PIECES... UP T0 50% OFF 





JUST ARRIVED: 3 - 40’ CONTAINERS OF THE FINEST HAND-PICKED 
FRENCH ANTIQUES AND ART NOUVEAU FURNITURE BY © 
GALLE AND MAJORELLE. 


e Pedestal Desks ¢ Inlaid Tables e Desks e Bed Sets 
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e Buffets e Writing Tables UT ata 1) 01 2 e Ceilings e Entryways 
e Swivel Chairs @ Chairs (213) 627-2144 
mBankeaces e Vitrines COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
e Armoires e Etched Windows AVAILABLE FOR $10 


VICTORIAN WALNUT: ART NOUVEAU 
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Le Carreau du Temple, Paris 


Oil on canvas, 28 x 47 inches 
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FV CRE ON Os YD 

OF CHICAGO 
COLLECTION, VOL. III 


The rare and beautiful originals are 
all at The Art Institute of Chicago 
and are part of its textile collection. 
Warner has adapted them for use 
in today’s interiors, using contem- 
porary materials so that even the 
most delicate of these ‘country 
fancies’ are scrubbable, strippable, 
pre-pasted and pre-trimmed. There 
are 26 different Wallcovering de- 
signs in up to 5 color choices plus 
Borders and 55 marvelous corre- 
lated Fabrics printed on a 50/50 
blend of cotton and polyester. 
Country Fancies is the warmest and 
most welcoming wallcovering 
collection you’ve ever seen. It is 
available now, through interior 
designers and decorating depart- 
ments of fine stores. 


The Warner Company, 
108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, IL 60606 
Showroom: 6-134 The Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, IL 60654 


° 


All the beautiful things 
happening to walls are by 


Warner 


Wallcoverings and Fabrics 
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= 2s oe y a ite Chaga i July 7, 1887 — March 28, 1985 | 
_ THE CEILING of the PARIS OPERA 





Inspired by the genius of the masters 
of song, the dome echoes loudest the jes 
of the genius of Marc Chagall. 

This lushly colored 25" x 32", limited edition 
lithograph recreates Chagall's final study for 
what is considered one of France’s national 
treasures. Each lithograph bears the name 
of the artist and is individually numbered. A 
world-wide exclusive offering from Center Art 
OF CAgt AEE 

For the opportunity to acquire this inspired 
work, please call Center Art Galleries’ nationwide 
toll free number 1(800)367-7026 /international 
clients may call collect 1(808)926-2727. 


eG NUN een 
a GES ayy 


U Royal Hawaiian Shopping Center * Ala Moana Center * Waikiki Shopping Plaza ¢ Center Five, 
Post Office Box 15577, Honolulu, Hawaii 96830-5577, (808) 926-2727 
Lee eae at the Hyatt Regency Maui (808) 667-7466 * Center Art Galleries at the Maui Marriott (808) 667-2233, 
. 4 Post Office Box 10475, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 
NATIONWIDE TOLL FREE (800) 367-7026 TELEX (ITT) CAGHI 743-1766 


ii arc Chagall's greatest masterpiece floats 
above the architectural splendors of the Paris 
Opera House. This domed ceiling was created by 
the artist as a gift of love to the people of France, 
his adopted homeland. 

Created under the patronage of André Malraux, 
France’s Minister of Cultural Affairs, this magni- 
ficent dome is Chagall’s homage to the great 
classical composers, including Mozart, Wagner, 
Berlioz and Stravinski. Scenes from their greatest 
operas and ballets crown the auditorium in 
multi-hued splendor, and create a theatrical 
universe. 
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© all Rights Reserved. 
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Tour. Explore. Climb to the top 
and project yourself in one of 
the custom 


‘ pool, spa - 

homes of and leisure _ 
Sea Pointe clubhouse’ 
Estates. Each amenities.’ 


representing your individual FOR We invite you fora tour. 
and bountiful achievement. | | | . With custom home prices 
From traditional Tudor starting under 
to contouring $400,000 to over * 
Contemporary. From $1,000,000, you 
under 3000 to over ¢ 5 ' 


a sculptured guard house, you'll 
find championship tennis, 





need not settle for 


6000 square feet, single } anything less. 


level, split and two story, 
some cascading down 
hillsides, others perched 
proudly atop a promontory. 


Sea Pointe Estates also . 
offers a number of custon 
homesites starting from 


: $85,000 to $475,000. 
Elegant homes with ; 
soaring ceilings, wrap- 714/643-1392 
around view decks, Sales Office Hours: 





exquisite master suites, leq ee 10:00 am to Dusk. 
A ee FR Cor ee 
of the magnificent 
Catalina Island, 
Dana Point Harbor, 
miles of south Orange 
coast shoreline and 
rolling territorial back 
country, all observed 7 
imaginative spaces. nie of from this private refuge. From Driving instructions: 
stone, marble, brick and behind the waterfalled entry, In So. Orange County, 
strategically located glass to rolling iron gates and San Diego Freeway to Camino 
reflect the never to be De Estrella exit. East 142 
obstructed views. miles to Sea Pointe Estates. 







28 Campanilla 
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Adolfo knows. 

Peter Duchin knows. 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. knows. 
Ann Getty Rnows. 

Dina Merrill Rnows. 


LIER PII IL YE 


lea, Audemars Piguet stands alone as the 
most exclusive watch all over the world; a watch 
whose Swiss heritage dates back to 1875. 
Successful and influential, you also stand alone 
in search of the same deliberate exclusivity that 
sets you apart from the crowd. e 
; While there are no limita- 
tions on the efforts we make Audemars Figtel 
to satisfy you, there are 
strict limitations on the number of watches we 
choose to make. We will not deviate from this policy. 
Today, tomorrow, or ever. 
Others may never know why you have 
chosen to wear an Audemars Piguet. 
But you know. You've always known. | 


Known only by those who know. | 





The Royal Oak. 
Day and date, or date. 
In 18K gold, or 18K gold 
Lema ele raat 
for men and women. 

















MOBOCO 


Fine Jewellry & Gems 


200 Newport te Newport Beach, CA @ (714) 644-8325 
Monday-Friday 10-7, Saturday 10-5, Closed Sunday 





Boule desk, reproduction of an 18th-century classic. 
W. 60, D. 32, H. 31 
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We're going to spoil you for every 
other furniture store in the world. 


E£D>epprans 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


BAKER - HENREDON - KARGES « KARASTAN - MARBRO - M.G.M. * MORRIS-JAMES * SCHAFER » WHITE 


LOS ANGELES: 8765 W. Pico Blvd. (213) 278-1174 = WOODLAND HILLS: 20011 Ventura Blvd. (818) 340-7677 
SOUTH BAY: 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. (213) 373-8936 = COSTA MESA: 3089 Bristol Street (714) 540-3822 








‘COME TO THE SHERATON KAUAI 








SHERATON KAUAI! HOTEL: 340 ROOMS & SUITES / 2 RESTAURANTS / 2 COCKTAIL LOUNGES / 2 SNACK SHOPS / 2 POOLS / SHOPPING / TENNIS & GOLF NEARBY / RATES FROM $80 TO $125 


BW MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN EVER 


Come to sunny Poipu Beach, 

on the Garden Isle of Hawaii, 
and the Sheraton Kauai. 
Now more beautiful than 
ever, with a new oceanfront 
| wing of luxurious rooms, 
each with a private lanai. 
With a new, oceanside, fresh 
water swimming pool. Anew 
restaurant and lounge, 
} right on the water's edge. 
! Nearby, a championship 
golf course. Tennis. And the 

sightseeing activities, so 
| unique to Kauai. Come to 
| the lush gardens, quiet 
lagoons and the new luxury 
of the Sheraton Kauai. Now 

more beautiful than ever. 

Through September 30, 1985 
acomplimentary Herz rental 

car is included with full-rated 

oceanfront and partial 

ocean view rooms. 
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Sheraton 
COME TO THE SHERATON ISLANDS—HAWAII. Kauai Hotel 


"13 RESORTS AND HOTELS OF ENGAGINGLY DIFFERENT STYLES 
AND CHARACTER WITH ALL THE BEST BEACHES AND ALL THE BEST LOCATIONS SHERATON HOTELS, INNS & RESORTS WORLDWIDE 


: POIPU BEACH, KOLOA, KAUAI, HAWAII 96756 808-742-1661 
| PMOLOKAYJ Cae, 


The hospitality people of ITT 
SHERATON 








See your Travel Planner or call Sheraton toll-free 


8OO-325-3535 


OAHU WAIKIKI Sheraton Waikiki, Royal Hawaiian, Sheraton Surfrider, Sheraton Moana, Sheraton Princess Kaiulani. MAKAHA: Sheraton Makaha Resort and Country Club. KAUAI Sheraton Kauai 
Sheraton Coconut Beach-Kauai, Sheraton Princeville (August 1985). MAUI Sheraton Maui. MOLOKAI Sheraton Molokai. HAWAII Sheraton Royal Waikoloa, The Volcano House 


) KAUAI : 
| Come to Sheraton for A’advantage Miles 


Applicable on SET and rack rates only 
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Hilton Hotel Newark, California 


See ace omnes ts 


spaces, designed by Joszi Meskan, 
Bee crm teat Bean 
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Bob Collins, Inc. 
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Charles Frank & Associates 
Houston 


Michael J. Konnor, Inc. 
Cleveland 


Watson Smith 
OTe em Unset 
Milwaukee, St. Louis 
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San Francisco, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Portland, 
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Emil Cohn, Jr. 
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PURE WOOL PILE 


Wool mark is your assurance 
OR TE Vlg milo M ygele tay 
made of the world’s best ... 
Pure Wool Pile. 








EVA MAKK 


Sweeping skies of August that hint of coming rain, golden grass burning ripe 
with a saturation of Summer's Sun, Sparkles of flowers bearing gifts of next year’s 
seeds...this painting captures the essence of life’s renewal, the beauty of the 
family group...colors freely applied create the illusion of motion in this vibrant 
impressionistic piece. 

Lahaina Gallery Kapalua Gallery Gallery Kaanapali 

117 Lahainaluna Road 123 Bay Drive Whaler’s Village 


Lahaina, Hawaii 96761 Kapalua, Hawaii 96761 Kaanapali, Hawaii 96761 
(808) 661-0839" (808) 669-5047 (808) 661-5571 


Uy AttAINA Ganterits Maur Tout FREE 1-800-367-2926 
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A fine watch has a way of defying the passage of time... 
from the hand-made eighteen karat gold bracelet to the 
technology of thin Golden Shadow Quartz movement. 
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KRubisak’s Antiques 


and 
Home Furnishings, Inc. 


3305 Laguna Canyon Road 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 
(714) 494-1771 


Kubisak’s 
Highlands Willa 


232 Highway 1 
Carmel Highlands, California 
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HRE DEVELOPMENT 


610 Newport Center Drive, Suite 1310 
Newport Beach, CA 92660 


| Contact: Keith Hubbs 
714-644-1286 





Lake Tahoe, Nevada 


Sparkling against the shores of the lake 
is this beautiful contemporary “Coun- 
try French” home with a breathtaking 
view of the entire length of the lake 
from almost every room. Careful 
planning, superb workmanship and in- 
spired decorating are evident from the 
moment one enters through the solid 
oak door with beveled, leaded glass 
windows on either side, into the grand 
tile entry hall. Step down into the 
large living room with soaring redwood 
beam ceilings, huge granite fireplace 
next to built-in bookshelves, wet bar 
and adjoining sunken sun room. Step 
up to the spacious dining area with 
handsome hardwood floors, hand- 
painted border on the ceiling, built-in 
buffet and deck which adjoins the oc- 
tagonal breakfast room where one may 
enjoy the morning sun. 


Ascend to a four-bed dormitory 
room with extra storage closet. The 
dormitory as well as the four exquisitely 
decorated bedrooms downstairs have 
their own sitting areas and bathrooms. 
The master suite offers a sitting room 
with fireplace and panoramic views of 


the Lake. 


On the third level you will find a 
large game room with granite fireplace, 
artfully appointed wine cellar, laundry 
and housekeeper’s apartment. Outside 
the game room you may stroll down a 
path to the Uppaway pier and reflect 
on the esthetics of “your” splendid 


“castle.’$1,590,000. 
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Ce id 
Possibly the largest and 
rw finest collection in the world 


310 N. Rodeo Dr. 


Beverly Hills, California 
(213) 273-0155 


HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 18TH & I9TH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92625 
(714) 675-2583 





Make your yard the most 
ICSE DMMB OOM b Ce 


Transforming yards into imaginative and en- 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been the 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly a 
quarter of a century. And our experience 
shows both in awards for design excellence 
and in the increased home equity our designs 
have generated for our clients. 


MECC mach mimes em oe 
We take a personal, professional approach to 
every phase of our total outdoor living designs. 


‘Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total 
design. We work with your contractor or 
recommend experienced contractors who take 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problems, 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding spas 
and updating older pool and garden sites. } 


OPCML et mabe 


Elegant designs for living. 


cA. Lee Shelbourn 


AND ASSOCIATES: | 


9348 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 (213) 272-1230 
Newport Beach/South Coast (714) 838-300: 





Pasadena/Arcadia (818) 441-2294 * 
; Woodland Hills/Encino (818) 703-1131 ‘ 
SEO O Rae eA a atet ae La Jolla/San Francisco 
VaR CLS AT Se a ery =e oe - _ - * — 








A Very Special Purchase 


Salvador Dali *399 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED PRICES! For a very reenter time $399 each, 3 for $999, any 10 for $2,999. 





Little King Ecumenical Council Hallucinogenic 
Torreador 
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Monument To 
The Ideal Doctor 


Desert Jewels Exploding Madonna 


\ K } ithout a doubt this is the greatest value ever offered on works by world class artist Salvador Dali. 

Because an investor group was forced to liquidate, we were able to acquire these large, beautiful 
signed and numbered lithographs listing for $900 to $2,000 unframed, and offer them to our collectors at 
a small percent of their true value. All works include certificates of authenticity and five year exchange 
privileges. Choose from over ten great works. 


TOLL FREE OUT OF TOWN ORDERS FOR SALVADOR DALI’S ACCEPTED BY DIALING 800-4-AUSTIN. 


Due to limited inventory and the artist’s health and age, prices and availabilities are subject to change. 


ANY, Sain Gal leries SB 2 oo Res Keon am ay Ong 2, e 


; . ; Fisherman’s Wharf _N. Michigan Ave. . Fairlane - 
America's Leading Art Dealer TE TD occa UE Mmmm inicotly Er. 


Corporate Offices 344 W. Colfax Palatine, IL 60067 312-358-8750 Geen tel geste Lets MN EC 9) ogee 
Toll free order by phone 800-4-AUSTIN Mon-Fri 7 AM—3 PM, PS.Time ; i 





Have you visited 


QUALITY | DURENGEACE 


co Nl S i Re U CT | Oo A In aoe San “q a 
eC} 


To the trade, our carpets say ‘Style, value and 
performance.”’ Commercial and residential carpets by 
Cambray Mills are engineered with the finest quality 
fibers. Density, resilience, soil and static resistance are 
built-in features. 


Call Cambray at (213) 921-5929 if you want to hear 
about carpet that retains its quality appearance. 


Ask about our Monsanto Wear-Dated carpet with a five 
year wear warranty. 


An advance call is suggested. 
31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO e (714) 493-1283 TUES. THRU SAT. 








sat oe 
Meet famous personalities. 
Visit their private retreats. 





Come with us Weenies 
behind the scenes... 
From James Caan's rugged 
California retreat to 
Givenchy’s elegant Parisian 
apartment, from Ali MacGraw'ss 
lovely hideaway at Malibu to 
Christina Onassis’ fabulous ski 
chalet in St. Moritz, 

Architectural Digest's Celebrity 
Homes II treats you to a 
privileged look inside the 
penthouses, plantations, and 
pied-a-terres that 30 famous 
individuals call home. Includes / 
candid interviews and lavish color photos throughout. 
Order today. Your satisfaction is guaranteed! 









































| SEND TO: THE KNAPP PRESS | 
111 10th Street, PO Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 
Please send me ___ copy/copies of Celebrity Homes Ij at $35 00 each plus $2.50 
shipping and handling (For shipments to CA, IL, or IA please add applicable sales tax.) 
| understand that if not completely satisfied, | may return it within 14 days 
for a full refund 


O Check payable to The Knapp Press 
OD Charge my order to» O MasterCard O VISA 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| Card # | 
| | 
| | 
| | 





























Borate Street Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670 


(if Mastercard, include Interbank #) 
Expiration date 
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: Signature 
R Sc chga ae Name 
sell rd "\Member C.M.A.W. Address 
‘ee t De CC ——— re rip 


Please allow 6 weeks for delivery 
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Lots of dreams 








fake 


The dream of building your 
own home. In a community 
that reflects the quintessential 


' California lifestyle. Blue skies, 


white sails, green fairways, 
foothill panoramas and sunsets 


_ by the bay. Minutes from 


shopping, financial and busi- 


_ness centers. With the security 
of living in a gated parklike 


community. 
This is Newport Beach. 


sere 


Exclusive sites, for the person 
to whom individual expression 
is of ultimate importance. 


Fairway One at Big Canyon: 


Your custom-built home can 
overlook manicured greens, 
fairways and golf course lakes. 
Homesites are well separated 
from other residences in a 
secluded environment. And 
youre walking distance from 
Newport Center. 





: ‘Sunrise view from Fairway One homesite. 

Harbor Hill: You'll find a 
variety of views and lot sizes, 
moderately priced for a New- 
port Beach hillside community. 

Harbor Ridge: The very 
top of the hill. Each site is 
unduplicated in character, size 
and view. 

For more information on 
these and other custom home- 
sites offered by The Irvine 
Company, call (714) 759-1136. 


NEW PORT BEACH 


A Legacy of Style 











ms Of 18th and 
ings and Interiors. 


en 


of London 


THE FINEST 

CHINA & GLASS SHOP 
IN THE WORLD — 
SINCE 1827 


Customers from the U.S.A. will find 
excellent savings compared with U.S. 
retail prices on our unrivalled collection 
of china, glass, silver and cutlery. 


Visit us when in London or apply for 
our new catalogue and price list. 
Orders despatched to any destination. 


aero RC | aes ccote sco (London ta ert AD 2o Sout susie tee 
Solvang, California 93463 (805) 688-6222 
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Division of Artisans Brass Products, Inc. Crag 
For Showroom Nearest You 
Or For Catalog Call or Write: " 
HM 
3601 West Pacific Avenue B 
Burbank, CA 91505 
C30 E LT EEE ( 
; Daw 
8749 World Trade Center 
Dallas, TX 75258 
(214) 742-6108 FT 
i 


Please Contact Our 
Contract Division nl 
(818) 848-5933 


CELEBRATING OUR 15th YEAR 
OF CONSISTENT 2 TO 3 WEEK 
DELIVERY 


Traditional Charm in 





Solid Brass Beds, re 
Iron & Brass Beds mm 
Sofa & Day Beds, * 
Night Stands, iT 
Plant Stands & am 
Other Accessories ny 

Ng 
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Tad Gilmore's 





California’s leading 
trade source specializing 
in quality Country 
French antiques & 
reproductions 
Circle #101 for brochure. 


e 
Antique 
\ ° 
Faire 
Mary & Dale Rayner 
Mark Jeffrey Brill 
1700 16th Street 


San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 863-3914 





The LA. Mart #4042 
1933 S. Boadway 
os Angeles, CA 90007 
(243) 749-5982 
Circle *108 for brochure 
> 
Many oe ie It’s Completely Up to you. 
Horses Design Center in But we can help! 
Monterey County! i 
Gallery : 7 WARNING: Read this and you'llend up at the DCLA. | 
Outside, the DCLA is an early Art Deco classic. Inside, | 
over 500 top national lines are represented (see below } 
: for some of them). We have indoor secure parking. , 
Lr Uy Desighér And, we are two minutes from all freeways. Ten floors | 
he Source of showrooms with thousands of ideas and samples and 
Che Contemporary Gertiter to top it off — a gourmet penthouse restaurant for | 


American Southwest 
Quality Art Source 
in California 


R 















Shingha Item *8215 
by Emissary Trading Company 


Specialist in Hand 
Crafted Accessories 

A Major Decorative 
Accessories Showroom 


ROBERT 
DOMINGUEZ 


& ASSOCIATES 













lunch and high tea. No one in Southern California has 
more. Come and see. 






Mark Krasne Inc. (213) 680-9221 Suite 8E Contemporary 
ceramics, table top art, custom upholstery, antique Mexican 
Colonial furniture, Meyer-Gunther-Martini, faux stone/con- 
crete and lacquer furniture, Orientalia. Circle #131. 

La Cor Wicker (213) 617-0747 Suite 4D The best wicker in the 
United States for commercial and residential use. Wide varie- 
ty of deisgns for restaurants, hotels and homes. Custom, 
contract. Circle #132. 

Steven Mitchel (213) 617-7206 Suite 9D The finest contempor- 
ary and eclectic furnishings for the discriminating designer. 
Italian contemporary furniture. Contract and residential. Staff 
désigners available for custom work. Circle #133. 

Omnibus Antiques (213) 687-9948 Suite SE Vast array of gen- 
uine English antiques imported directly from U.K. Everything 
from inexpensive fun collectibles to important period pieces. 
Reproductions in oak, walnut, yew and mahogany. Circle #134. 
Pacesetter Plus (213) 621-4430 Suite 5A Specialist in lucite 
furniture, custom upholstery, custom marble and laquer. 
Italian leather, laquer, bedroom and dining furniture. Contem- 
porary, transitional. Circle #135. 

Resource One on Spring (213) 617-1395 Suite 7F Andre 
Originals, Catnapper Furniture, Chromcrafi Furniture, Dekro- 
Lucite Furniture, Monarch Office Furniture, St. Johns, 
Statesville-Ross. Residential and contract. Circle #137. 
S.K.D. (213) 613-0152 Suite 7G Leather and fabric furniture for 
home, office. Francher Furniture, North Hickory Furniture, 
Schumacher & Company, Tradition House, John Widicomb/ 
Executive. Circle #138. 

Bonnie Sherman &/Associates (213) 617-0399 Suite 4A 

Bau Mfg., Davis Cabinet, Dunhill of Calif., Garcia Imports, 
Gilliam Furniture, Paul Hanson Lamps, Hekman, La Barge, 
Leatherman’s Guild, Howard Miller, Stone & Phillips. 

Jan Trimbur & Associates (213) 687-0793 Suites 8B/8D 

A blend of the Southwest and California contemporary. Asia 





C. Gorman Largest showroom 


between San Francisco 


and Los Angeles. 


10 N. La Cienega Blvd Designer Source Center 
\ 232 17th Street 

) 659-0802 (408) 372-3213 Circle #102 

Pacific Grove, CA 93950 
































The only retail Marine Art Gallery on the West Coast 
catering to the Interior Design Trade Professionals 
Specialist in Marine Art, Nautical Antiques, Authentic 
Sea Lore, Sailor's Work, Ship's Models, Ivory, Brass, 
Scientific Instruments, Medical Antiques, Barometers, 
Telescopes, Whaling Artifacts and Fine Art Gallery 
An Exceptional Display for Collectors and Lovers of the Sea 


Antiques & Nautical 


Authentic Marine Artifacts 


1610 West Coast Highway Newport Beach, CA 92663 
(714) 642-7945 








Wicker, Furniture Profiles, California Bear, Glass and Mirror 
Craft. Custom local factories. 


Where the best is all around you. 
For the professional. ; 


DESIGNBECENTER : 
OF LOS ANGELES 


433 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, CA. 90013 (213) 625-1100 
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Walter Larsen le)o\> ae 
ANTIQUES SHOW & SALE | 


Harry Rinker internationally known antique appraiser 
will appraise for collectors for a donation to the 
California Historical Society. Mr. Rinker is sponsored 
by Canadian Club Classic. See him in San Francisco 
at San Francisco Concourse 8th and Brannan 
June 28th & 29th, in Long Beach at Long Beach 
Convention Center July 4th & 5th. 


SAN FRANCISCO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


NTIQUES SHOW NTIQUES SHOW | 
July 4-5-6-7 | 


June 28-29-30 


























Turn of the Century 
One of a Kind Reproduction 
Medicine Cabinets 


Brass, Chrome, Oak, Walnut 


Classic Bath 
Cabinets 
by 


Antler’ S 


of San Clemente 
430 N. El Camino Real 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 498-3014 
Circle #109 for brochure. 





Lasting Treasures from La Barge. Each La Barge Mirror, Table, 
Lamp or Screen is Distinguished by Superb Craftsmanship 
and Timeless Design. La Barge ... the ultimate Choice! 
Smith's of San Francisco is your La Barge Showroom. 


Whitman 
& Associates 


itin’s 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, INC. 
Galleria Design Center 


Adams Street #405 San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 431-7090 Circle #113 for brochure. 


101 He 





Designer Tapestries — Wallhangings 
Limited Edition Tapestries for 15 years 
Custom Designs, Weavings and Tuftings 
Manufacturer for Designers & Architects 
Circle #111 for free information 
Circle #112 for color catalog 
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Our Studio is at 203 East Broadway #207 
Glendale, CA 91205 (818) 244-7297 


The Standards of 
Excellence in Carpeting 


Featuring: 
Celia, Inc., Customills, 
Navan, Rug-Hold, Weave-Tuft 


Whitman & Associates 
Western Merchandise Mart #305 
1355 Market Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 626-4955 
Circle #104 for information 





Wholesale Only 


Pictures, Specifications and Information! Use this coupon to obtain resource material 
from those pictured above. Circle the items you wish, enclose $1 for handling and any 
additional money requested, and I will forward your requests. Be sure to enclose 
$1 for handling. 


Dear Tad: 

Enclosed you will find $ which includes the $1 for handling 
as well as any costs requested. I understand this is an offering for trade 
professionals only. My check is payable to Tad Gilmore. 





101. Free 102. Free 104. Free 105. Free 106. Free 107. Free 
108. Free 109. Free 110. Free 111. Free 112. $5 131. Free 
132. Free 133. Free 134. Free 135. Free 137. Free 138° Free" 








Name 
Address 
City 








State 


Mail to: Tad Gilmore 
P.O. Box 42345 San Francisco, CA 94101 


July California Edition Architectural Digest 





Zip. 
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919 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD - LOS ANGELES 90069 - PHONE 657-6810 
ROBERT KELLY 








YOU SUMMERED HERE... Now OWN THE MEMORY. 
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| Name 

City State. Zip 
HDAON Offered by Roger's Realty L phone: Bus. bse 
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HAM L | ON Send me more information 


BOYS CLUB 


The Club that 
beats the streets. 


Growing up is hard enough. The 
streets don’t make it any easier. A kid 
needs a place to grow besides the 
street. And next to home, there’s no 
place like a Boys Club. 

You see, a Boys Club really is 
more than just a club. It’s a place 
where a kid connects with the pro- 
mise of a future. No wonder over 
1,200,000 kids keep coming to 
1,100 Boys Club facilities located all 
across America. 

Let’s face it. Beating the streets 
isn’t easy. But with the help of a 
strong Boys Club, a kid has much 
more than a fighting chance. 


Santa Catalina Treasure 

Just one mile from Avalon on historic Santa 
Catalina Island is Hamilton Cove, a new waterfront 
community of fine’;condominium homes with exclusive 
recreation and magnificent ocean views. 

Classic Elegance 

Hamilton Cove is a jewel...with sparkling white 
exteriors, sun-washed balconies... colorful tile 
accents...reminiscent of a Mediterranean village. 
Exclusive Recreation 

Yachtsmen will appreciate the available moorings 
and shore boat service. Additionally, the spectacular 
four-story clubhouse offers saunas, swimming pool, 
tennis courts, and secluded beaches. 

Now Available 

One and two bedroom plans priced from $248,000, 
with financing, of course. Call our Corona del Mar 
sales office at (714) 675-2311, or on the weekends 
call our Avalon office at (213) 510-1585. 


a. aoe 5 
f yyy te | Hamilton Cove AD. 
P ; | 2737 East Coast Hwy. 


= | Corona del Mar, CA 92625 
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Toll free order by phone 800-4-AUSTIN 
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Because the publisher of Erte'’s beautiful Zodiac suite 
desired an immediate sale, we were able to acquire 
| the entire collection at a fraction of its true value. We 
| can now offer these works, by the 93 year old 
master of Art Deco, at prices never before possible. 
This is, without a doubt, “The Art Buy Of the 
Century.” 


| 

| For a limited time, we will sell these works for less 
| than 1/4 of their list prices, averaging *1,200 each 

| unframed. This is lower than wholesale prices and 
| arare once in a lifetime opportunity to add a major 
| artist to your collection . . . at prices below that of 

| decorative art. But hurry, opportunities like this do 

not last forever. 


TOLL FREE OUT OF TOWN ORDERS FOR THE ZODIAC 
SUITE ACCEPTED BY DIALING 800-4-AUSTIN 


| Notice: Due to limited inventory and the artist's advanced age, 
| prices and availability are subject to change. 
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>) oe Im A Lasting Tradition. A Quality Inves 

»//Adil Besim &.Co. Pasadena, California 91101, 370 South Lake Ave) 

Y (818) 795-7589 BY Une ie sor alse Aion Orca | ~~ (213) 681-70 
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AVERY BOARDMAN up 


MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 
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All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
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AMFAC’S 
WAIOHAI RESORT 


BREAK AWAY 
FROM 
COOKIE CUR 
HOTEES 


We've found no two people alike. 
So, unlike some of the big hotel 
chains with their rigid cookie cutter » 
policies, our hotels are as unique and 
individual as you are. 

Try the Waiohai. .. truly a world- 
class resort hidden away along the 
pristine white sands of sunny Poipu 
Beach on Hawaii’s garden island, 
Kauai. 

Everything here is special: a per- 
sonal escort takes you to your room 
and helps you plan your entire 
Kauaian itinerary... your room’s 
decor is elegant, your view of the 
ocean, the mountains, or the flower- * 
ing courtyards is breathtaking... your 
bathroom is enshrined in marble. . . 
your in-room mini-bar is always 
stocked... you'll find our 6 tennis 
courts immaculate, the adjacent golf 
course designed by Robert Trent 
Jones, Jr. challenging... you'll dis- 
cover a complete health club and li- 
brary right in the hotel... you'll see 
that our spectacular 800-seat ball- 
room and other meeting rooms are all 
to one side, convenient but not intru- 
sive...and as for dining, you can 
swim up to our poolside barbecue, 
you can dress up for one of the best 
restaurants in Hawaii, and you may 
barely be able to stand up if you par- 
take of all we offer at our incredible 
oceanside Sunday brunch. 

In short, you'll find the Waiohai as 
extraordinary as you are. 

For reservations, call your travel 


agent or toll free (800) 227-4700. 


dimfac’s | Waiohai 


| Resort 


BREAKING THE 
MOLD 


Amfac Hotels in Hawaii, Dallas/Ft. Worth, 
Minneapolis, Albuquerque, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Napa Valley, California 


© 1985 Amfac Hotels 











Control center with Touch-Tone telephone. Moisturizing facial mist. Four-speaker stereo system. Revolutionary CycloJet™ massage. 


Introducing the extraordinary new WaterJet® BathWomb™ Featuring Touch-Tone speaker 
phone system, superb four-speaker stereo integrated into the acoustic canopy, State of the 
Whirlpool Art™ hydrotherapy technology, “oh-so-soothing” PillowMassage™ headrest, nine 
revolutionary new CycloJets™ (each with a mini turbine), moisturizing facial mist, hidden 
toiletries compartment, fold-away tray table; all controlled by a fourteen-function touch 
panel control center. And, room for two. 

Just one of the more than twenty-five Water] et” whirlpool bath styles and sizes. Easy to 
install (some models simply slip into existing tub space). All available in more than fifty- tS 
colors with trim finishes to perfectly match your bath decor. : 
Telephone 800/423-3542 or 818/998-3884 (in California) ® 
for complete information about WaterJet” today. There’s  \, : Waterjet » 
never ever been a more luxurious way to baby yourself. — | 


(©) 1985 Water Jet Corporation Showroom 133 N Robertson Blvd . Los Angeles, CA 90048 











The $40 
beginning 
of a family 
heirloom 


For three centuries, the qualities that 
make Waterford more costly than ordi- 
nary crystal have made it more treasured 
by families and collectors as well. 

Each piece of Waterford is blown by 
mouth and cut by hand, a signed origi- 
nal destined to appreciate over time. 

The depth of its cutting and its ex 
ceptional lead content give it a sparkle 
and-musical “ring” that are unsurpassed. 

And because each shares what one 
connoisseur has called “an affinity for 
timeless beauty and design; it is safely 
beyond the fickleness of fashion. 

Which means that the Waterford 
crystal pattern you purchase today can 
be added to for generations to come. 

A process you can begin with the 
Waterford champagne flute shown here. 
Although, if it’s family heirlooms 
that you happen to have in mind, may we 

suggest that you begin with two? 


Waterford 


Steadfast in a world of wavering standards. 


© 1985 Waterford Crystal, 225 Fifth Avenue, NY, NY 10010. Write for a complimentary Waterford booklet. Pattern shown: Ashling, 
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rT} The Villandry collection evokes the splendor of the 
French Provincial Period with its rococo curves, robust 
carving and authentic detailing. Fashioned from walnut veneer, 
these designs commemorate one of the most creative epochs 
in French cabinetmaking§. To explore this rich heritage 
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rm to send $3.00 for the Villandry catalog. 
Henredon, Dept. A85, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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Henrecon. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 
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INTERIOR DESIGN 


Bold and Beguiling 

The Past Invigorated in a Kansas City Home 
Interior Design by Thomas Britt, asiD 

Text by Peter Carlsen/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





In Partnership with Nature 
The New Mexico Adobe of Nathaniel and Margaret Owings 
Architecture by Nathaniel A. Owings 

Text by John Beach/Photography by Terry Husebye 


A Light Touch 

San Francisco Palette in the Sky 

Interior Design by Michael Taylor, Asip 

Text by Howard Junker/Photography by Russell MacMasters 


Orient Expressions 

Intertwining Old and New in the Far East 

Architecture by Edward Tuttle 

Text by Louise Bernikow/Photography by Russell MacMasters 
Awash with Color 

A Happy Ending in Malibu 

Text by Bruce David Colen/Photography by Russell MacMasters 
Ninety-four Doors 

Hispano-Moresque House on the Isle of Majorca 

Architecture by Hassan Fathy 

Text by G. Y. Dryansky/Photography by Francisco Catala Roca 





Two-Part Harmony 
Tommy Tune’s New York Homes 
Text by Jesse Kornbluth/Photography by Peter Vitale 





A Scholar’s Oasis 

Panoply of Art in the Roman Countryside 
Architecture by Andrea Busiri Vici / 

Text by John Gruen/Photography by Massimo Listri 


ART AND ANTIQUES 


Antiques: From Exotic Forests 
The Beauty of Rare Woods in Furniture 
Text by James S. Wamsley 








Art: Ina Northern Light 
Penetrating Interiors in Danish Painting 
Text by Robert Rosenblum 
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Architecture: Moore Ruble Yudell 
Interior Design by Steve Chase 


Text by Brendan Gill/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 





Architectural Digest Visits: Dr. and Mrs. Armand Hammer 
Text by Jesse Kornbluth/Photography by John Bryson 





Gardens: Woodland Domain 
Botanic Adventure in a Belgian Landscape 
Text by Charles Bricker/Photography by Tim Beddow 











HERITAGE 
He EL WLLL 


From the Upholstery and Grand Palais collections by Heritage. 
For the name of the authorized dealer nearest you, call toll free 800-447-4700. In Alaska and ELLE call: Pera 
An authorized dealer is your assurance of consistently fine quality and service. 


© 1985 % Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc. 
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If it’s an a painting by Fragonard, it says Fragonard. 
If it’s really a Horizontal Blind by Levolor, it says Levolor. 


2 


Make sure it's a signed original from the Levolor Horizontal Blind Collection 
Riviera™ the original 1” blind, in over 270 colors, plus Pinlight Magic" 138” blinds; slim, sleek Micro Blinds; 
fine wood blinds; and Monaco™ 2" Blinds. At fine stores everywhere y 
(Ea) og lor: 
aS at. evolor: 


© 1985 Levolor Lorentzen, Inc 


For the distinction that 
makes the difference. 


Windward 











Hickory/KayLyn are subsidiaries of Hickory Furniture Company: 
PO Box 998, Hickory, NC 28601 . 704-322-8624 


Showrooms: Chicago @ Dallas e Denver ® High Point ¢ Miami @ Philadelphia 
® San Francisco ® Washington, DC 
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This magnificent leather has been treated with natural tannins 
and hand-finished to enhance the beauty of its fawn color. It’s 
an investment you can enjoy now and for many years to come. 
For our complete catalog, please send a $ 6 check or money order 
to: Roche-Bobois (Dept PU 1 ) 200 Madison Avenue. New York. 
N.Y. 10016. 


Probably the most exclusive collection in leather. 


ROCHE-BOBOIS 


____sSStre locations throughout the US and Canada _ 


New York - Atlanta - Beverly Hills - Birmingham , Mich - Boston - Calgary - Chicago - Dallas 
Denver - Houston - La Jolla - Miami - Minneapolis - Montreal - Palm Beach - Paramus 
Philadelphia - Phoenix - Quebec - Roslyn Heights - San Francisco + Scarsdale - Seattle 
Toronto - Vancouver BC + Washington DC + Westport/Southport - Winnetka - Winnipeg 


LONDON - BRUS: 


LS - GENEVA - MADRID - MUNICH 





Elias Hill 
Son of Lorna Hill 
Esprit/USA Imports Admin. Asst. 
Age: 71 


When I'm older | want to work at 
Esprit and have a cool job doing 
paperwork like my mom. Now | like 
to read books like Dr. Seuss or 
watch “Mickey's Christmas Carol” 
on VCR. | don't like the kind of 
clothes that bums wear. My girlfriend 
is sort of Chinese and we talk a lot. 


Matthew Hill 

Son of Lorna Hill 

Esprit/USA Imports Admin. Asst. 
Age: 6 


When my dad runs to the store, | 
like to ride my bike with him. | have 
a girlfriend at school, but she's in a 
different class so | only see her at 
lunchtime; we're in separate yards, 
but it’s okay. |’d really like to have a 
transformer and be a transformer. | 
hate garbage because it smells. 


Photo: Toscani 
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VERTICAL BLINDS: — 

HOW TO AVOID THE ~ 

SLIDING GLASS — 

OBSTACLE | 

ell ae 

Nothing gives you 
access through your 


sliding glass doors: 


like LouverDrape" 
Mai (ete e)|isle a 


Like drapes, you get : ie 


complete privacy. 
Unlike drapes, you 


emcoscl nie 


control. 


SUL Cmm Nia] e)] 810 
control light, too. They 
also stand in the way 

of your access fo 

the patio. And give you 
something else to 
clean on your day off. 
Vertical blinds dont. 


LouverDrape vertical 
le) late MON (cia -1(¢ 1815 


meter ti tie 


choices to help you 
stop running thesliding 
glass obstacle course. 


And start getting 
more enjoyment from 
your backyard. 
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DUTCH 6092 BAR COUNTER IN Walnut Burl 
6099 SWIVEL STOOL - Ant. Brass Trim 








ENGLISH 6318 ILLUMINATED CURIO 
Olive Ash Burl - Antique Mirror Backpanel 


FRENCH 5444 TRANSITION CABINET 
Inlaid Ebony/Rosewood - Ormolu - Marble Top 


write for our complementary brochure 


COLOMBO STILE 
USA INC. 


565 MILLBURN AVENUE 
SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY 07078 
(201) 376-5637 


shown at BAKER, KNAPP & TUBBS: 
ATLANTA @ CHICAGO e FT. LAUDERDALE 


HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES @ PHILADELPHIA 






























LETTERS FROM™REABERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Your April pictorial on the Trump 
Tower apartment designed by Steve 
Chase was stunning. Keeping the text 
to a minimum, while letting the de- 
sign speak for itself, was visual éclat. 
Mr. Chase’s deft eye is at once unerr- 
ingly glamorous, yet creates deluxe 
comfort. It’s always exciting to see his 
work in your pages. 
Gordon McDowell IV 
Beverly Hills, California 


I enjoyed reading Stanley Tigerman’s 
untraditional emphasis on the post- 
Baroque in Viennese architecture 
(Travel Notes, April 1985). But ele- 
gant women in suits and fedoras, 
mysterious men in trenchcoats, sug- 
gestive perfumes? All this sounds 
more like a Marlene Dietrich movie 
than the Vienna I remember. 

My Vienna was filled with stout 
matrons in unfitted raincoats, sensi- 
ble oxfords and an extraordinary and 
ubiquitous kind of hat, which can 
best be described as an overturned 
flowerpot. As for the men, I remem- 
ber vested black suits and wire- 
rimmed glasses. The perfume came 
from those wonderful sausages sold 
in street kiosks. 

Helen Giambruni 
New York, New York 


I must tell you how absolutely de- 
lighted I was today, upon receiving 
my April issue, to see the photograph 
of Millicent Fenwick on the cover. It 
was true serendipity! You could not 
have chosen a more perfect subject 
for your Profiles feature. As a New 
Jersey resident of many years, I am 
one of Mrs. Fenwick’s devoted con- 
stituents, and it was most heartwarm- 
ing to read your appreciative story. 
Many thanks for it and for the glori- 
ous photographs. 
Elizabeth Clarke 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


Since at least one member of our 
household is a veritable walking cata- 
logue of a decade of Architectural Di- 
gest, we both count ourselves among 
your more “serious” readers. As such 
we are dismayed at the recent tenden- 
cy to have personalities upstage the 
design thrust of the magazine. The 
magazine’s appeal, in our opinion, 
has never depended upon personal 
sittings on the part of homeowners, 
however distinguished they may be. 
Stuart Day and Darcie Bundy 
Houston, Texas 


What a thrill to see the woman I ad- 
mire most in the world, Millicent 
Fenwick, on the cover of my favorite 
magazine. I can’t wait to read every 
word, but first had to let you know 
you couldn’t have pleased me more. 
Elizabeth M. Benner 
Neshanic Station, New Jersey 


What are you doing to your hitherto 
fine magazine? Millicent Fenwick is 
an adorable personality, but photo- 
graphs of her and her grandchildren 
in someone else’s garden in Jersey in- 
form my taste not one iota. The rea- 
son I buy your magazine is to inform 
my taste. I get ideas of how other, 
more creative people deal with their 
homes. I am not interested in the 
people themselves, only their ideas. 
Mary Anselmo 
“ Greenwich, Connecticut 


How pleasant to see your April article 
on Bob (man of many sweaters) and 
Ginnie Newhart. From the charming 
entry hall and the casual but elegant 
living areas to the enchanting view of 
the grounds—the relaxed surround- 
ings are just what you would expect if 
you were guests of the Newharts and 
were ushered into their home. 
Wanda High Harris 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











Finally, aVHS that stacks up 


to our Beta. 


Toshiba is pleased to announce that 
our Beta VCR finally has some real competition. 
Introducing the Toshiba VHS. 

Toshiba's VHS offers the quality and 
features you've come to expect in our Beta, plus 
the convenience of the VHS format. 

For example, our M-5400 VHS has four 
heads, just like our exceptional Beta. So you get 
superb playback picture quality in slow, still or 


search modes. The M-5400 also offers a 16-func- 









(VHS 


Be stal ites 





tion wireless remote and one-touch time recording, 
as well as 4-event, 7-day programmability and 117- 
channel cable compatibility. In addition, its sleek, 
high-tech design makes it a pleasure to watch even 
when it's off. 

And Toshiba offers a bigger selection of VHS 
and Beta models than anyone else in the business. 

In fact, when it comes ___ InTouch with Tomorrow 


to VCR's, you'll find no one TOSH d BA 


stacks u p to Tosh ba . Toshiba America, Inc., 82 Totowa Road, Wayne, ! 





At these 
fine locations: 


CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco 
Compleat Baldwin Brass Center 
San Bruno . : , 
Design ees e Shown is the rich and refined 
San Rafael Se 4 : sophistication of Manhattan. 
day Tee Supply N Crafted in polished brass 
CONNECTICUT \ and chrome. 
South Norwalk 
Klaff’s, Inc 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
WT. Weaver & Sons 
FLORIDA 
Orlando 
Clyde C. Carpenter, Inc 
Boca Raton 
Smith & Deshields, Inc 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Decorative Hardware Ltd 
Savannah 
Monison’s Baldwin Brass 
LOUISIANA 
Lafayette 
Medallion Decorative Hardware 
MASSACHUSETTS 
West Somerville 
Builders Specialty & Hardware 
MICHIGAN 
Oak Park 
Herald Wholesale, Inc 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
Ilten Brass, Inc 
Chesterfield 
Lamp & Lantem Ltd 
NEW JERSEY 
Totowa 
Hardware Designs, Inc 
NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 
Deco-Ware 
New York 
William Hunrath Company, Inc 
OHIO 
Cleveland 
Decorative Hardware & Bath Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Allen Hardware, Inc 
West Reading 
Compleat Baldwin Brass Center 
Philadelphia 
Fried Brothers 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
The Baldwin Brass Center 
TEXAS 
San Antonio 
Allen & Allen 
Houston 
Hollywood Builders Hardware Company 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Architectural Building Supply 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Pleasants Hardware Company 
Alexandria 
The Pineapple, Inc. 
_IN CANADA 
St. Laurent, P.Q. 


A.H.C. Agencies Ltd Now. Baldwin for the bath. 


Lee The same purity of line, craftsmanship and qualities that make 
everything by Baldwin a sound investment are now available in 


ss Baldwin Bath/Epic Accessories. Seven striking styles and hundreds of 
functional pieces. Each lustrous finish hand-rubbed to a deep glow 
and enameled for enduring Baldwin protection. This new line of many 
coordinating accessories can be seen at Baldwin Hardware Distributor 


showrooms in your area. 
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Enter Howard Miller’s world 
More than clocks, a lifestyle. 


For clocks that express the way you live, the name __ For a full-color catalog of more clock ideas rere 
is Howard Miller. you ever dreamed of, send $3 os 

From traditional grandfather clocks, wall clocks, 

mantel clocks and alarm clocks, to the ultimate in |” Howard Miller Clock Conway 


contemporary designs, Howard Miller's world is 860 East Main Street - Zeeland, Michigan ioe 
where you want to live. ; In Canada, Apsco Products 
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ELEGANT, HIGH-RISE HOMES AT THE GATEWAY TO RIVER OAKS. WHERE OLD WORLD yy 
APPOINTMENTS MEET NEW WORLD CONVENIENCE. WHERE TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY SERVICE IS FOUND IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY SURROUNDINGS. ‘|| 
WHERE A PRIVATE SHOWING CAN BE YOURS BY CALLING MRS. HOLMES AT (713) 524-7156. 2121 KIRBY DRIVE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 77019. 
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The number 100 always signifies a mile- 
stone of sorts. And this month we are 
delighted to announce one such mile- 
stone in Architectural Digest: the 100th 
appearance of Russell Lynes Observes, 
which, since it debuted in 1974, has won 
a large and devoted following. Whether 
ruminating about life in a brownstone, 
curating an imaginary museum in his 
mind, or celebrating the joys of clutter, 
Russell Lynes never ceases to entertain 
and inform. The Yale-educated former 
managing editor of Harper's, and the au- 
thor of such books as The Tastemakers 


Bold and Beguiling 
Midwestern-born and Manhattan- 
based, designer Thomas Britt recently 
revisited his hometown when he re- 
vamped the interiors of a Tuscan- 
style villa near Kansas City, shown in 
this issue. An international traveler, 
Britt will soon resume the frequent 
buying trips to India and the Far East 
that, he says, are a “major pleasure in 
life.” Another pleasure will be his 
opportunity to renew old friendships 
with the royal houses of Jaipur and 
Thailand. “Great families fascinate 
me,” says Britt. “After all, they’ve 
been so much closer to history than 
most mortals.” See page 50. 


Architecture: 

Moore Ruble Yudell 

Routine is a stranger to the architec- 
tural firm of Moore Ruble Yudell, as 
one glance at its drawing boards and 
building sites confirms. Spearheaded 
by iconoclast Charles Moore, the 
award-winning trio—which includes 
John Ruble and Buzz Yudell—has 
taken on such diverse commissions as 
a West Berlin housing project, an art 
college for the San Antonio Art Insti- 





DAVID ZANZINGER 


Thomas Britt 


Charles Moore 
John Ruble 
Buzz Yudell 











Margaret Owings 





and The Art-Makers of Nineteenth- 
Century America, says that he has “the 
most fun writing about ideas.” So it is 


~ fitting that another special occasion is 


coming up for him: the publication of his 
eleventh book, The Lively Audience 
(Harper & Row), a social history of the 
American people and of the arts, from 
Chicago's Columbian Exposition to the 
end of World War II. 


Lela Keele 


Editor-in-Chief 


tute and the Singapore residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Liong Seen Kwee—with 
interiors by Steve Chase—featured 
on our cover. The goal was to combine 
the pleasures of formal rooms with 
the informality of the tropics. Typical 
of the architects, the home is a delight 
to look at and live in. See page 58. 


In Partnership with Nature 
What comes to mind when thinking 
of the famed architectural firm of 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill are such 
landmark buildings as Lever House 
in New York City and the Sears 
Tower in Chicago. Yet one of the 
firm’s founders, the late Nathaniel 
Owings, and his wife, artist Margaret 
Owings, chose a decidedly different 
setting in which to build their charm- 
ing second home. The initial struc- 
ture of their ‘retreat, near Santa Fe, 
was designed by Margaret Owings; 
the later phases were created in con- 
junction with her husband. Through- 
out, it reflects Nathaniel Owings’s 
belief that “the greatest living archi- 
tect with the greatest architectural de- 
sign cannot do much without the 
land.” See page 72. 


continued on page 22 
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Conzelman Road, California 





The engineers who designed these 
roads knew that theyd present a challenge. 
But they never expected that some would 
drive these roads in 
a Thunderbird for 
precisely that reason. 

On roads with long, 
smooth straightaways, 
Thunderbirds sleek 
lines use the wind to 
improve the cars 
stability and road con- 
i trol at highway speeds. 
Route 101, Washington There are also great 
driving roads with twists and turns that 
define the term “serpentine”. On this 
kind of road, Thunderbirds precise 
steering and 
all-season 
radials do 
an excellent 
job of 
unwinding 
the road. 

You may Route 112, New Hampshire 
even know of a special road that closely 
resembles an asphalt roller-coaster. On 
this kind of pavement, Thunderbirds 
ts vseenes seams @aS-tilled struts 

ae mand shocks, 
and modified 
MacPherson 
front suspen- 
sion excel. 

On roads 
like these 
State Road 196, Florida throughout the 
country, a very select group of drivers are 
discovering the meaning of Thunderoads. 


Thunderbird. 


Have you driven a Ford... lately? 
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Architectural Digest Visits: 

Dr. and Mrs. Armand Hammer 

“IT used to collect stamps, but collect- 
ing paintings is very different,” says 
art patron, philanthropist and Occi- 
dental Petroleum chairman Armand 
Hammer. “Works of art make you 
feel good.” Certainly this is true for 
the countless people who have 
viewed the impressive traveling col- 
lections formed by Dr. Hammer and 
his wife, Frances. “Every man should 
have a hobby, something besides his 
business,” he declares. See page 80. 


Gardens: Woodland Domain 

Vicomte Philippe de Spoelberch 
tends his twelve-acre garden at 
Herkenrode, outside Brussels, with 
only the help of his wife, Diane, and a 
single gardener. To assist this small 
staff and enhance his already meticu- 
lous record-keeping, the vicomte re- 
cently installed a computer and hired 
a software expert to ensure that his 
files always stay as neat as his garden. 
“He doesn’t need to know botany,” says 
Philippe de Spoelberch, “but J have to 
learn data retrieval.” See page 88. 


A Light Touch 

Mirrors might seem one of the last 
things to be associated with Michael 
Taylor. After all, the San Francisco- 
based designer is renowned for his es- 
sentially open, natural style. Yet, one 
sign of an accomplished designer is his 
ability to take a fully explored idea 
and put his special mark on it. Which 
is precisely what Taylor has done in 
the sparkling high-rise apartment we 
show in this issue. See page 94. 


Orient Expressions 

Adrian and Bebe Zecha welcome 
change, avoiding at all costs a 
“cookie-cutter” existence. In fact, the 
cosmopolitan couple—he was born 
in Indonesia, she in Hawaii—have 
three bases to suit their varied ways 
of life: a Hong Kong apartment close 
to Mr. Zecha’s business world, a 
slow-moving Chinese junk and an 
idyllic Bali retreat, interlaced with 
ponds and pavilions. See page 102. 


JOHN BRYSON 


TIM BEDDOW 





RUSSELL MACMASTERS 
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Awash with Color 
Writing for us this month, Bruce 
David Colen takes a very personal in- 
terest in a Malibu home designed by 
Eszter Haraszty. And for good reason: 
Haraszty is his wife, and the beach- 
front house is their home. The Buda- 
pest-born designer is also a horti- 
cultural zealot. But her efforts aren’t 
limited to living things. She also designs 
floral embroidery, describing herself as 
“a gardener by compulsion and an em- 
broiderer by marriage.” See page 114. 


Ninety-four Doors 
Ben Jakober and his wife, Yannick Vu, 
earn their living with their hands— 
he’s a sculptor, she’s a painter. And 
when the couple decided to build a 
home in a remote section of Majorca, 
they turned to local artisans to exe- 
cute the many handcrafted details on 
their visionary villa. “The workers 
had been doing cinder-block build- 
ings, so when we gave them our 
house to work on, they had a ball do- 
ing something much more interest- 
ing,” explains Jakober. See page 120. 


Two-Part Harmony 
“Furniture just doesn’t fit me,” says 
long, tall Texan Tommy Tune. “At 
home I feel much more comfortable 
sprawling in the middle of the floor. 
Being so tall means I never worry 
about seeing at parades, but other- 
wise it’s a nuisance.” So it was with 
great relief that the 6’6” entertainer 
came across his lofty Fire Island 
beach house, one of his two homes 
we feature this month. See page 132. 
C A Scholar’s Oasis 
Only minutes away from the tumult 
of Rome is a tranquil refuge for study 
and contemplation. Built by architect 
and designer Andrea Busiri Vici for a 
renowned art historian, it has served 
the solitary scholar’s needs for two 


-decades. ““Busiri Vici is an old friend,” 


says the owner. “He knows all my 
quirks and obsessions, especially 
where comfort and peace of mind are 
concerned. The result is perfection it- 
self.” See page 138.0 








High-flying and tied in silk. Chair and table from MOST/Italy. 


FRAN MURPH ¥z 


D&D Centre of The Palm Beaches, 
401 Clematis Street, West Palm Beach, Florida 33401.: 
Phone (305) 659-6200 
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Designed by 
Marzio Cecchi. 





“Give me a lever long enough and | will lift the earth’ Archimedes. 


NOW A LEVER BEAUTIFUL ENOUGH TO LIFTA BATHROOM OUT OF MEDIOCRITY. 


Adorned here with malachite, available also with tiger eye, or an all metal finish, chrome or gold plate. All SHERLE 
versions will turn on the water with equal efficiency. The one that turns you on is a matter of personal taste. WAGNER 


60 East 57th Street, New York, New York 10022, 212-758-3300. 
For Illustrated Catalogue Send$5 to Dept AD © 1985 Sherle Wagner Corp. 
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ALABAMA 
Kitchen Designers, Inc 
1808 Oxmoor Road 
Birmingham, AL 35209 
(205) 871-7321 
Kitchen & Bath Concepts, Inc 
2815 University Drive 
Huntsville, AL 35805 
(205) 533-3300 


Bender Lighting, Appliance & Cabinetry 


1446 S. Beltline Highway 
Mobile, AL 36609 
(205) 661-5800 
CONNECTICUT 
St. Charles Kitchens by Deane, Inc 
541 Post Road 
Darien, CT 06820 
(203) 655-8202 
(also see Pound Ridge, NY) 


Signature Kitchen and Bath 
of New London, Inc. 

141-143 Shaw Street 

New London, CT 06320 

(203) 443-1327 


M. A. Peterson, Inc. 

607 New Park Ave. 

West Hartford, CT 06110 
(203) 232-4407 


DELAWARE 
Kitchens & Baths by 
Schock Brothers, Inc. 
222 Philadelphia Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19809 
(302) 764-1276 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Kitchen Guild 
5027 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, DC 20008 
(202) 362-7111 
(also see Arlington, VA) 


FLORIDA 


Baths & Kitchens by Lucci, Ltd. 
4363 N. Andrews Avenue 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33309 

(305) 565-2900 

The Cabinet Corner 

426 West Bay Drive 

Largo, FL 33540 

(813) 585-3123 


Classic Kitchens & Baths 
1455 South Orlando Avenue 
Maitland, FL 32751 

(305) 628-1792 


Benchmark Cabinetry, Inc. 
4308 N.E. 2nd Ave. 

Miami, FL 33137 

(305) 573-8326 


St. Charles of Palm Beach, Inc. 
251 Royal Palm Way 

Palm Beach, FL 33480 

(305) 655-9254 

Kay's Kitchen and Bath Designs 
2901 North “E” Street 
Pensacola, FL 32501 * 

(904) 438-1421 


The Cabinet Corner 

5562 Central Avenue 

St. Petersburg, FL 33709 

(813) 347-1239 

St. Charles Cabinets of Sarasota 
| 6624 Gateway Avenue 

“Sarasota, FL 33581 

(813) 923-5851 

Tallahassee Kitchen Center, Inc. 

1613 Capitol Circle N.E. 


| Tallahassee, FL 32317 


(904) 878-3606 


GEORGIA 
St. Charles Fashion Kitchens 
of Atlanta 
3487 Northside Parkway, NW. 
, Atlanta, GA 30327 
(404) 231-0145 


St. Charles of Augusta 
147 Davis Road, Suite A 
Martinez, GA 30907 
(404) 868-5188 


The Kitchen & Bath Center 
1120 10th Avenue 

Columbus, GA 31901 

(404) 327-4341 

| River North Kitchen Galleries 
138 Spring Street 

Macon, Georgia 31201 

(912) 746-2304 


HAWAII 
Kitchen Center of Hawaii 
250 Ward Avenue 
Honolulu, HI 96814 
(808) 521-7447 

ILLINOIS 
St. Charles Kitchens 
Merchandise Mart 
Space 1375 
Chicago, IL 60654 
(312) 644-0316 


Kitchens & Baths by Don Johnson 
18029 Dixie Highway 

Homewood, IL 60430 

(312) 548-2436 


St. Charles Kitchens 

of Morton Grove 
5740 West Dempster Street 
Morton Grove, IL 60053 
(312) 967-5521 


St. Charles Kitchens of Oak Brook 
610 Enterprise Drive 

Oak Brook, IL 60521 

(312) 654-4567 


Cohen Furniture Company 
336 S. W. Adams Street 
Peoria, IL 61602 

(309) 673-0711 


Rouse & Brueggeman 
Sixth & State 

Quincy, IL 62301 

(217) 222-6240 


St. Charles Kitchens of Rockford 
101 E. Riverside Boulevard 
Rockford, IL 61111 

(815) 654-0555 


St. Charles Cabinet Concepts 
525 Dunham Rd. 

St. Charles, IL 60174 

(312) 584-3421 


George S. Grimmett & Co 
223 E. Adams Street 
Springfield, IL 62701 
(217) 522-6811 


INDIANA 
The Kitchen & Bath Center 
Westbury Village 
3109 Canterbury Dr. 
Bloomington, IN 47401 
(812) 339-1125 


Marcus & Company, Inc 
9 West Main Street 
Carmel, IN 46032 

(317) 848-1862 


Keith Trump 

14 So. Rangeline Road 
Carmel, IN 43206 
(317) 846-7625 


Wilson-Partenheimer, Inc. 
2818 E. 55th Place 
Indianapolis, IN 46220 
(317) 251-4541 


IOWA 
St. Charles Kitchens by Fried, Inc. 
1013 Mt. Vernon Road S.E 
Cedar Rapids, IA 52403 
(319) 366-7122 


NDS Company 
3839 Merle Hay Road 
Des Moines, IA 50310 
(515) 276-5500 


Modern Materials Company 
514 lowa Street 

Sioux City, IA 51102 

(712) 277-2432 


KENTUCKY 
Architectural Kitchens 
Div. of Wm. Nunnelley, Inc. 
711 Lyndon Lane 
Louisville, KY 40222 
(502) 425-4400 


LOUISIANA 

Classic Cupboards, Inc. 
4747 Earhart Blvd 
New Orleans, LA 70185 
(504) 488-9088 
Creative Concepts 

of Mississippi 
PO. Box Drawer O 
Pass Christian, MS 39571 
(504) 525-2231 


MAINE 
See St. Charles of Boston 


MARYLAND 
Stuart Kitchens, Inc. 
Woodholme Sq. 

1858 Reisterstown Rd 
Baltimore, MD 21208 
(301) 486-0500 


MARYLAND 
Stuart Kitchens, Inc 
8031 Ritchie Highway 
Pasadena, MD 21122 
(301) 761-5700 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Classic Kitchen Design, Inc. 
200 Thornton Drive 
Hyannis, MA 02601 
(617) 775-3075 


Kitchens by Curio 
1045 Boston Road 
Springfield, MA 01119 
(413) 783-0913 


New Design, Inc 

92 North Street 
Mattapoisett, MA 02739 
(617) 758-3736 


Inel Kitchens & Baths 
560 Kelly Blvd.—Rte 152 
N. Attleboro, MA 02760 
(617) 695-2521 


St. Charles of Boston 
473 Winter Street 
Waltham, MA 02154 
(617) 890-2324 


MICHIGAN 
St. Charles Kitchens of Detroit, Inc. 
894 South Adams Road 
Birmingham, MI 48009 
(313) 258-5133 


St. Charles of Grand Rapids, Inc. 
82 lona NW, Suite 155 

Grand Rapids, MI 49503 

(616) 451-8392 


The Kitchen Shop 

5320 S. Pennsylvania Ave. 
Lansing, MI 48910 

(517) 393-7300 


Kitchens by Stephanie 
446 E. Mitchell 
Petoskey, MI 49770 
(616) 347-5345 


MINNESOTA 
St. Charles Kitchens by 
Contardo 
926 East Fourth Street 
Duluth, MN 55805 
(218) 728-5171 


St. Charles of Minnesota 
5010 France Avenue South 
Edina, MN 55410 

(612) 926-2778 


MISSISSIPPI 
Creative Concepts 
PO. Box Drawer O 
Pass Christian, MS 39571 
(601) 452-9761 


Also see St. Charles Custom 
Kitchens of Memphis 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Kitchens by Design 
188 Route 101 
Bedford, New Hampshire 03102 
(603) 472-9987 


Master Decorating 
Park Place 

Jaffrey, NH 03452 
(603) 532-8485 


NEW JERSEY 
Kitchen Collection, Inc. 
16 Central Avenue 
Tenafly, NJ 07670 
(201) 567-3772 


Van Beuzekom Kitchens, Inc. 
301 La Fayette Avenue 

PO. Box 513 

Hawthorne, NJ 07507 

(201) 427-7111 


Sparta Trades, Inc 
Route 15 PO. Box 963 
Sparta, NJ 07871 
(201) 729-3171 


St. Charles Designer Kitchens 
66 River Road 

Summit, NJ 07901 

(201) 273-8900 


Kitchens by A&B 
279 Franklin Avenue 
Wyckoff, NJ 07481 
(201) 891-0313 


NEW YORK 
North Shore Custom Kitchens, Inc. 
1536 Northern Boulevard 
Manhasset, L.|. NY 11030 
(516) 627-4366 


NEW YORK 
St. Charles of the Hudson Valley 
A Division of Wellman 
Construction Co. 
366 Broadway 
Newburgh, NY 12550 
(914) 561-3384 


St. Charles Kitchens 
of New York City 
964 Third Ave. (150 E. 58th St.) 
New York, NY 10155 
(212) 838-2812 


St. Charles Kitchens of Girard 
Scotts Corners 

Pound Ridge, NY 10576 

(914) 764-5728 

(also see Darien, CT) 


Addco Fashion Kitchens 
1757 Empire Blvd 
Webster, NY 14580 
(716) 671-0714 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Kitchens Unlimited, Inc 
226 Meacham St 
Charlotte, NC 28203 
(704) 372-8676 


St. Charles of Sanford 
3010 Lee Avenue 
Sanford, NC 27330 
(919) 776-5151 


The Kitchen Place 
114 N. Trade St 
Tryon, NC 28782 
(704) 859-5661 


OHIO 
Cleveland Tile & Cabinet Co. 
131 Terminal Tower Arcade 
Cleveland, OH 44113 
(216) 241-6611 


Robert T Ellis, Inc 
1520 West First Avenue 
Columbus, OH 43212 
(614) 488-3114 


Hayward Company, Inc 
1374 King Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 
(614) 488-4700 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Madsen Design Center 
2901 Springfield Road 
PO. Box 196 
Broomall, PA 19008 
(215) 356-4800 


Living Quarters Designs 
Route 202 & Route 263 
Buckingham, PA 18912 
(215) 794-5693 


Leggett, Inc. 

1989 Hummell Avenue 
Camp Hill, PA 17011 
(717) 737-4562 


WT. Smith Companies, Inc 
1625 Pine St 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 
(215) 546-0998 

St. Charles of Pittsburgh 
637 Washington Road 
Pittsburgh, PA 15228 
(412) 341-5030 


Stein's Custom Interiors 
3559 Bigelow Blvd 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 
(412) 683-0123 


Kitchen Distributors of Sharon, Inc 
3005 East State Street 

Sharon, PA 16148 

(412) 981-4122 


Bob Harry's Kitchen Center 
3602 East Market Street 
York, PA 17402 

(717) 755-1096 


RHODE ISLAND 
Ingalls Kitchens, Inc. 
53 Hope St 
Providence, RI 02906 
(401) 274-7780 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
St. Charles of Charleston 
1926 Savannah Highway 
Charleston, SC 29407 
(803) 571-5720 
St. Charles of Hilton Head 
10 Wild Horse Road 
Hilton Head, SC 29925 
(803) 681-9554 
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When you visit 

our showroom, 

you'll understand why 
St. Charles is regarded 
as, simply, the best. 


Beneath our fashionable 
exteriors, you'll discover 
engineering details as 
practical as they are 
imaginative—a big part 
of why we are so adroit 
at making a room so 
stunning, so sensible. 


There are other reasons 
of course. Every kitchen 
is custom designed. 


There is a nearly limitless 


assortment of colors, 
textures, styles and 
materials. Perhaps most 
importantly, the 
installation occurs with 
dependable ease. 


A St. Charles dealer 

can make every room in 
your home this elegant, 
this intelligent. 


Visit a St. Charles 
showroom and receive 
a complimentary 
brochure. Or send $8 to 
St. Charles Mfg. Co., 

St. Charles, IL 60174. 
Please include mailing 
instructions and the 
name of this magazine. 


TENNESSEE 
Sam Raider Company, Inc 
2104 McCallie Ave 
Chattanooga, TN 37404 
(615) 622-2104 


John Beretta Tile Company, Inc 
2706 Sutherland Avenue 
Knoxville, TN 37919 

(615) 523-0762 


St. Charles Custom Kitchens 
of Memphis 

1725 Madison Avenue 

Memphis, TN 38104 

(901) 726-1960 


Kitchen & Bath Concepts, Inc 
3307 Charlotte Avenue 
Nashville, TN 37209 

(615) 383-5501 


VIRGINIA 
Voell Custom Kitchens 
4788 Lee Hwy. 
Arlington, VA 22207 
(703) 528-1776 
(also see Washington, DC) 


Carter's Cabinet Shop of 
Roanoke, Inc. 

2132 Shenandoah Valley 
Avenue, N.E 

Roanoke, VA 24012 

(703) 362-0228 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Chandler's Plywood 
Products, Inc 
3716 Waverly Road, 
PO, Box 9009 
Huntington, WV 25704 
(304) 429-1311 


WISCONSIN 
The Kitchen Center 
4060 N. 128th Street 
Brookfield, WI 53005 
(474) 781-1131 























Control center with Touch-Tone telephone. Moisturizing facial mist. _Four-speaker stereo system. Revolutionary CycloJet™ massage. 


Introducing the extraordinary new WaterJet" BathWomb”” Featuring Touch-Tone speaker 
~ phone system, superb four-speaker stereo integrated into the acoustic canopy, State of the 
Whirlpool Art™ hydrotherapy technology, “oh-so-soothing” PillowMassage™ headrest, nine 
revolutionary new CycloJets™ (each with a mini turbine), moisturizing facial mist, hidden 
toiletries compartment, fold-away tray table; all controlled by a fourteen-function touch 
panel control center. And, room for two. 

Just one of the more than twenty-five WaterJet" whirlpool bath styles and sizes. Easy to 
install (some models simply slip into existing tub space). All available in more than fifty-five 
colors with trim finishes to perfectly match your bath decor. 
Telephone 800/423-3542 or 818/998-3884 (in California) GQ 
for complete information about WaterJet” today. There's Waterjet 
never ever been a more luxurious way to baby yourself. aa! >> 


B (©)1985 Water Jet Corporation Showroom 133 N Robertson Blvd. Los Angeles, CA 90048 











NEW FINDINGS 
ON INTELLIGENCE. 


There’s anew phenomenon appearing different types for different needs. You can get 
around the country — intelligent windows. all the details. Free. Just complete and mail 
They're windows made with Sungate® the coupon. 
coated idles from PPG. They’re intelligent SSS SS 
_ because they can tell the SUMMER 
C ™_ difference between sun- Al 
SIGE? Me light (which is free) 
yr stall “b 


AS y and the heat inside 
(son =a 


your home (which 
= COATED Le Babee ircernameerner 






\ you pay for). 

The secret is 
the transparent coat- 
ing on Sungate glass. 

It acts like a gate: letting 
Sintight in, but not letting the heat out. 

And that can save you money: more 
than any traditional double-glazed window . 
ever could, and as much as bulky, expensive Good looks, energy savings, reduced 
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triple-glazed windows. fabric fading and increased comfort. No 
LESS FADING. BETTER FEELING. wonder we call Sungate coated glass The 
EYE, APPEAL, TOO. Intelligent Window. 


The coating on Sungate glass actually 
reduces the fading of the fabrics in your 
carpets and curtains. And The Intelligent 
Window™ also knows how to help eliminate 
condensation —and even that drafty feeling — 
from around your windows. For more comfort. 

Best of all, Sungate coated glass looks 
like ‘any clear window glass. So it will fit— not 
fight —your home’s esthetics. isan’ dress 

There's a whole family of , — i ne 
Sungate coated glass, sg 
which includes gl 


The Intelligent Window™ 

Sungate Marketing Group 

PPG Industries, Inc. 

PO. Box 8727, Harrisburg, PA 17105 


Please tell me more about The Intelligent Win- 
dow—the one that uses Sungate* coated glass by PPG. 


Name 
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Spiritual Blueprints 


Az 





A building that boasts the best architect and blueprints does not necessarily become one of the truly great, believes Malcolm 
Muggeridge; without the “spiritual and aesthetic factor,” bricks and mortar remain just that. Faith is the dynamic that distinguishes 
Chartres (above)—an architectural masterpiece that over the centuries “just continues to stand, its own majestic and enchanting self.” 


| HAVE HEARD it said that more build- 
ings have been put up in the twenti- 
eth century than in all the rest of 
recorded time. It is one of those state- 
ments that cannot be verified, but 
certainly a great many buildings of 
one sort or another have gone up in 
the course of this century. At the 
same time, it has to be admitted that 
a great many have been knocked 
down, notably in our two world 
wars. There is also the prospect of 
many more being blown to smither- 
eens, though I have heard of the de- 
velopment of a weapon which kills off 
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humans and leaves buildings unim- 
paired. But this is surely carrying ma- 
terialism to its reductio ad absurdum. 
In my Socialist home, we were 
brought up to regard serviceable 
housing as the essential purpose of 
building. Thus a high-rise block of 
flats or a well-developed housing es- 
tate was to be preferred to, say, Buck- 
ingham Palace or the Ritz. It was 
only comparatively late in life that I 
realized there was another spiritual 
and aesthetic factor in bricks and 
mortar. I remember the occasion well. 
In France early one bright August 








continued on page 33 









Certain to make heads turn. 
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Use the American Express® Card to buy 
almost anything you might wear. Nearly 
everywhere you go. Because the Card is 
welcomed from the four corners of the 
world to your corner store. So next time 













to bring out the American Express Card. 
And, to apply for one, call 1-800THE CARD. 


Don't leave home without it 
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you re headed into a fine store, remember 
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GUEST SPEAKER: MALCOLM MUGGERIDCI 


morning, I saw in the distance Char- 
tres Cathedral for the first time. Like 
a saint’s face, it was overflowing with 
light, and seemed almost to be float- 
ing in the air rather than standing 
firmly on earth. Everything about it 
was radiant, proclaiming the faith 
out of which it arose. When it was 
being built, between 1194 and 1260, 
it had no architect in our sense of the 
word; no plans were drawn up, and 
apart from beasts of burden, no 
power was available other than the 
strong arms of inspired artisans out of 
whose faith the cathedral came to 
pass, ad majorem gloriam Dei. Today 
we have every kind of building and 
technological facility, but not the 
faith wherewith to build a Chartres. 
My choice for the most appalling 
modern building would be Moscow 
University, as rebuilt under Stalin’s 
supervision. Now it stands out on the 
city’s skyline like some monstrous 
iced cake. The Soviet bosses them- 
selves have managed to avoid getting 
entangled in any ramshackle revolu- 
tionary architecture, and stick dog- 
gedly to the Kremlin, an ancient 
fortress, for their headquarters. It 
stands unchanged and scrupulously 
preserved, with its gilt onion domes 
shining in the sun, symbolizing czars 
like Ivan the Terrible and Peter the 
Great rather than the founder of 
the world’s first Marxist state, Lenin, 
who anyway is tucked away in his 
mausoleum in Red Square. 
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Spiritual Blueprints 
continued from page 30 


In a similar vein, a lot of quiet re- 
storing of ancient buildings, espe- 
cially monasteries, has gone on in 
the Soviet Union. Several years ago, 
when I was there doing the commen- 
tary for a television program on 
Dostoevsky, some filming was done 
in a monastery near Moscow that was 
painstakingly being restored. Refer- 
ring to this in my commentary, I said 
that no doubt it was good for tourism, 
but that a Christian might wonder 
whether, all unconsciously, prepara- 
tion was being made for the monks 
to come back. What a furor this 
caused among our attendants! All 
the same, I left it in my commentary. 

The greater part of New Delhi had 
been finished when the British Raj 
came to an end; Jawaharlal Nehru oc- 
cupied the house that was intended 
for the commander-in-chief’s resi- 
dence. He also commissioned Le 
town, 


Corbusier to design a new 





Chandigarh. It was to be the capital 
of Punjab in place of Lahore, which 
had been handed over to Pakistan 
in the partition of India. I went 
several times to see Chandigarh under 
construction, and felt in my bones 
that it was somehow unsatisfactory, 
as, indeed, it has proved to be. The 
trouble I decided, that Le 
Corbusier worked on a basis of ideas, 
whereas great architecture, like Char- 
tres, isan emanation, and has to grow 
out of its environment like a tree. Its 
dynamic is faith, not a blueprint. 
What, then, about the United 
States, a new country in an old land? 
I think of driving from Washington, 
D.C. to Seattle. The great motorways 
function as mechanical cloisters 


Was, 


where drivers achieve a sort of seren- 
ity as they go on, mile after mile, with 
ever more tarmac opening before 
them, and their radio alternating be- 
tween Muzak, a mélange of tunes, 
and Newzak, a mélange of news 
items, both geared to counteracting 
anything in the nature of thought. 
The towns flash by—Athens, Paris, 
Bethlehem, Baghdad; population so 
many naughts—and when darkness 
falls, the neon lights come out, each 
street blazing out its offerings— 
FOOD, BEAUTY, DRUGS, GAS, the 
four pillars of twentieth-century exis- 
tence. Racking my brain afterward as 
to what building I have seen which 
may be considered durable, I can 
only think of one: Hoover Dam. 


ABOVE: Lowest on Malcolm Muggeridge’s list of modern buildings is Moscow University. “Stalin wanted something garish, outstanding 
+ and decorative on the skyline, and he got it.” BELow: Muggeridge finds the buildings at Chandigarh equally unsuitable. “Le Corbusier planned 
to make them like a bullock wagon, this being the usual means of transportation. Perhaps the bullocks liked this, but the humans didn’t.” 
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Good heavens, Monsieur Dupont! ? 

We didn't mean to win! _ SR 

Honest! Pi 

Monsieur Dupont? 

We didnt mean to startle you. Perhaps we owe 
you some explanation. : 

The fact of the matter is, Monsieur Dupont, we 
entered our wines in international competition only to 
make a point. 

The point is that Gallo wines today are com- 
parable or superior to those of other vintners, regardless 
of the price. 

And, considering all weve done to accomplish 
this, we were sure you wouldnt blame us. 












We acquired the finest wine grapes that could be . 


found anywhere in the world. 
We replanted hundreds of acres of California’s 
finest wine-growing regions with these costly and classic 


© 1985, Ernest & Julio Gallo, Modesto, CA 








European grape varieties. 
We imported oak from France and Yugoslavia, to 
make one of the world’s finest aging cellars. 
And we introduced a line of new varietal wines 
| that has pleased the harshest of critics. 
| And, of course at the same time we've kept in 
- mind the fact that most people cant—or shouldn’t—spend 
} ten or twenty dollars just for a bottle of fine wine. 
| In short, Monsieur Dupont, we've done everything 
we could possibly do to make sure Gallo wines today 
are the best that wine can be. 
| By the way, Monsieur Dupont, we're pleased to 
announce that just last year alone, Gallo won 141 more 
awards in domestic and international competition. Why, 
that’s more than any other winery! 
What do on think of ee Todays Gallo. 
Monsieur Dupont? 
| Monsieur Dupont? 
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A Matter of Scale 















SEVERAL MONTHS AGO I was at a benefit 
for the American Academy in Rome, 
given in New York at the new AT&T 
building designed by Philip John- 
son—a magnet for much disparage- 
ment and, in my opinion, much 
justified praise. The party began with 
cocktails in the main lobby, which 
opens on Madison Avenue through 
magnificent arches of ecclesiastical 
dimensions. In the center of the 
lobby, on a tall 
plinth sheathed 
in black marble, 
stands a colossal (1 
use the word in its 
traditional, not its 
Hollywood, sense) 
statue by Evelyn 
Beatrice Longham, 
twenty-four feet 
tall and common- 
ly known as the 
“Golden Boy.” It 
once embellished 
the top of the old 
AT&T building in 
downtown New 
York, where it was 
a sort of equiva- 
lent of Freedom 
by Thomas Craw- 
ford, which is 
the spike on the 
top of the Capitol 
in Washington. In 
the new building, 
in a great stone 
cage, perches this 
gilded, muscular 
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and winged male 
nude, symbolically 
grasping a hand- 
ful of lightning 


36 


Inspired by the monumental dimensions of the six-story granite lobby of 
New York’s AT&T building—with “Golden Boy” on its pedestal rising forty-five feet 
from the marble floor—Russell Lynes explores the sensations evoked by scale. 





and draped in cable somewhat in the 
way the Laocoén is draped in ser- 
pents. The sculpture is called Spirit ' 
of Communication. 

Around the base of this giant, mov- 
ing about and chattering amiably 
with drinks in their hands, were 
roughly two hundred men and 
women in evening dress. I said to 
architect Michael Graves, a trustee 
of the Academy and once a Rome 
Prize Fellow there, 
“Have you noticed 
that everyone here 
looks about four 
feet tall?” “So they 
do,” he said. It was 
“Golden Boy” that 
had shrunk us, he 
and the towering 
space needed to 
accommodate 
him. Perhaps only 
the depiction of 
a human figure 
could have done 
it; an equivalently 
big Calder “‘sta- 
bile’ would not 
have had the same 
miniaturizing ef- 
fect on this festive 
congregation of 
art benefactors. 

Scale, I thought, 
can make Pygmies 
of us all, just as it 
can make us taller 
than we are. Scale 
is a matter of how 
the human body is 
measured by the 
space that contains 
it, indoors and out. 





continued on page 40 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


10 mg ‘tar,’ 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb:85. 
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The basic measure of scale is man, 
and in architectural renderings and 
models it is customarily a six-foot fig- 
ure. It is scale, of course, that deter- 
mines to a great degree our pleasure 
or our dismay in our surroundings. 
Scale can be comforting or forbid- 
ding. It can strike us with awe or with 
fear. Because of its implications, it can 
enliven or elevate our spirits, or dis- 
gust us. Philip Johnson, I’m sure, was 
trying to impress us (and his client), 
not demean us, and he was using a 
device as ancient as the temples of 
Greece, where a 
colossal figure of a 
god all but filled 
the temple that 
housed it—*’a god- 
dess in a closet,” as 
John McAndrew, 
the architectural 
historian, wrote 
about how the 
gold-and-ivory 
figure of Athena 
in the Parthenon 


must have looked. Lh 
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Most of us give 
a 


little thought to 


scale when we 
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consider whether 
we are pleased by 
our surroundings 
or disturbed by 
them, but think of 
it or not, we feel it. 
Architects always 
have it in mind, 
even when they 
are considering it 
only in terms of 
the dollar value of 
rentable square 
feet. Ideally, they 
would like to give 
us all the room 
we could want in 
which to feel both 
free and protected, 
space that assures 
ease and dignity 
and self-respect, 
space that is scaled 
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RUSSELE LYNESTOBSERVES 


A Matter of Scale 
continued from page 36 


to our convenience and measured 
to fit our sense of propriety as well 
as our social-aspirations and our 
cultural comfort. 

There was a time not very long ago 
when, by contrast with most of to- 
day’s public buildings and some pri- 
vate ones, space was used lavishly 
for purposes we no longer consider 
suitable—or, if they are suitable, no 
longer economical. In the great days 
of the railroads, for example, stations 
had an exuberant spaciousness that 
made passengers feel they were im- 


‘ 





In a vintage photograph, light streaming into the main concourse of New 
York’s Grand Central Terminal bathes the cathedral-like space, purposely built on a 
grand scale to accentuate the exuberance of the railroads’ halcyon days. 





portant participants in an exciting ad- 
venture. They were treated as 
essential elements in an expanding 
world made available to them by steel 
and steam. They were surrounded by 
marble walls (free of advertising), 
grand staircases, vaulted waiting 
rooms and soaring concourses. In the 
Grand Central Terminal in New York, 
they looked up with wonder at a 
heaven pierced with electric stars that 
picked out the constellations. In the 
Union Station in Washington, Daniel 
Burnham, the presiding architect of 
Chicago’s Colum- 
bian Exposition of 
1893, provided 
Waiting passen- 
gers with a great 
hall to prepare 
them for great ad- 
ventures. It was 
Daniel Burnham 
who said to his 
fellow architects 
of the exposition, 
‘““‘Make no little 
plans, they have 
no magic to stir 
men’s blood.” 
How few public 
buildings today 
are built to stir 
men’s blood! Ter- 
minals have be- 
come compression 
chambers, espe- 
cially air termi- 
nals, designed as 
though to freeze 
the blood for pack- 
aging in the cap- 
sules we will fly in 
with our elbows 
scrunched to our 
sides and our 
knees tucked un- 
der our chins. Of- 
fice buildings, as 
soaring as they 
may be on the 
outside, with huge 
glass walls that 
reflect clouds and 
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continued on page 45 
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Innovative, imaginative, dramatic Forecast rh creates nothing. 
a totally unique atmosphere. 
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Forecast Lighting Company ae 


500 North Oak Street, Inglewood, CA 90302 forecast 
(213) 678-5151 Ext. 258 (California) 





-To the Trade 








orecast Lighting lets you redecorate 
your home without tearing it nari 


When you hang an original work of art from Forecast, your Look for the Forecast tag to mre sure pe oa cota 
ome takes on a whole new look. The Before and After authentic lighting from Forecast. 
b )(aatiecwe mia B It’s the practical way to sere) caer ey practically Le 
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Dallas Trade Mart, Suite coe 
2100 Stemmons Highway, OTE ra ole 
(214) 741-6212. 
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His tour of duty was over. This was his final 
good-bye. He remembered all the good times, the joking 
and that special closeness that comes from sharing 


n taking leave 
not only victory, but defeat. g 
As he shook hands with Willi, Rolf, Dieter and the 0 ermdn 
others, he realized they had become brothers. eee 
And that was something he’d never forget. * 
Call West Germany. Ten minutes a nd i k Ss 
can average just 81¢ a minute: 


Saying good-bye is never easy—but saying hello is, 
with AT&T. A ten-minute phone call to West Germany on AT&T ed im md es. 
can average as little as 81¢ a minute. 

Just dial the call yourself any night from 6 pm until 7 am. 

If you don’t have International Dialing in your area, you'll still get 


the same low rate as long as special operator assistance is not required. 
AT&T International Long Distance Service. 


Germany 
Rate Level Average Cost Per Minute For a 10-Minute Call** Hours 
Economy -81 6pm-7am 
Discount $1.02 1pm-6pm 


= 
Standard $1.35 7am-1pm 
** Average cost per minute varies depending on length of call. First minute costs more; additional minutes cost less. All 


rates are for calls dialed direct from continental U.S. during hours listed. Add 3% Federal Excise Tax. For further infor- 


mation, call our International Information Service, toll free 1 800 874-4000. 5 ji 
“During Economy time periods © 1985 AT&T Communications | he right choice. 
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A Matter of Scale 


continued from page 40 


become part of the sky, are hives 
within, layers of low-ceilinged floor 
space rearrangeable at whim by 
partitions. Banks, once dignified, 
becolumned structures, are squashed 
into the bottoms of skyscrapers, and 
their customers are fed to the tellers’ 
wickets in queues, between ropes, 
like sheep to the shearing. 

I exaggerate the facts but not the 
spirit of the scale we so often have to 
live with. Bigness is not the measure 
of civilized scale; its elements are ap- 
propriateness and proportion. A ca- 
thedral or a temple can afford to be 
vast, and man seems very small 
within it—a relation between man 
and divinity that the spirit recognizes 
and by which we are awed and some- 
times comforted. It is possible to be as 
entirely private in an immense man- 
made space like Saint Peter’s in Rome 
as it is in a walled garden. On the 
other hand, anyone who has stood 
on the rim of the Grand Canyon 
has felt the mystery of a scale so great 
that man cannot be a measure of it. 
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Bigger is, obviously, by no means 
better. Even the greatest palaces—the 
Escorial or Versailles or Windsor— 
are made humane with little, person- 
size rooms like libraries and studies 
and boudoirs. Bigness for the sake of 
ostentation quickly grows tiresome or 
oppressive—elevating to the ego of 
its creator or owner, but diminish- 
ing to the rest of us. It is not the size 
of space that matters; it is the civi- 
lizing relationship between ourselves 
and space that we are pleased to call 
human scale and by which, in fact, 
we mean scale that is humane. 











Scale has everything to do with “marvelous spaces,” says Russell Lynes. One, Rome’s 
Piazza del Campidoglio (top) features Michelangelo’s expansive yet delicate elliptical star- 
patterned pavement. Another, the airy East Building central court of Washington’s 
National Gallery (above) provides ample room for both visitors and art. 














Other rates 
from AT&T 
International 
Long Distance 


Rate Level 


Economy 
Discount 
Standard 


Economy 
Discount 
Standard 


Economy 
Discount 
Standard 


Economy 
Discount 
Standard 


Economy 
Discount 
Standard 


Economy 
Discount 
Standard 


Service 


Average cost per minute 


for a 10 minute call** 


ENGLAND 


.76 
95 
$1.26 


FRANCE 


.81 
$1.02 
$1.35 


ITALY 


81 
$1.02 
$1.35 


SWITZERLAND 


81 
$1.02 
$1.35 


THE NETHERLANDS 


-81 
$1.02 
$1.35 


SPAIN 


81 
$1.02 
$1.35 
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Hours 


6pm-7am 
1pm-6pm 
7am-1pm 


6pm-7am 
1pm-6pm 
7am-1pm 


6pm-7am 
1pm-6pm 
7am-1pm 


6pm-7am 
1pm-6pm 
7am-1pm 


6pm-7am 
1pm-6pm 
7am-1pm 


6pm-7am 
1pm-6pm 
7am-1pm 


For further information, or to 
order an AT&T International 
Dialing Directory, call us 


toll free at 


1800 874-4000 
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A charming pair of Interior marble figures of “Innocence” 


and “Cupid” complete with grey and white pedestals. 
Signed and dated Pio, Fedi Scultore a Firenze 1857. 
Overall Height: 5'10” 


Part of a recently acquired major collection 
of marble statuary. 
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Period panelled rooms. Antique Fireplaces. 
Wrought iron entrance gates, 

Classical statuary, garden temples, 

vases, seats, fountains, etc. 


Interior designers welcome 


For further information please contact Mr. Derek Crowther, 
Crowther of Syon Lodge London Road 

Isleworth: Middlesex * TW7 5BH- England 

Tel: 011441 560 7978 - Telex: 8951308 

Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m. —5 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m. —4.30 p.m. 

Also at 6 Old Bond Street London W.1. 

Tel: 011441 493 8688 
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The Finest in Sofas and Sofa Beds 


AVERY BOARDMAN.. 


KARL MANN rari ter ers} rah MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO, IL 312-670-3640 Dr seas ae 
PETER MT) Eee aR aa eae aire eh Gat eh ee ER 


cs age color catalog—$25 credited. 






u your interior designer or architect. 
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ART INSTITUTE. 

OF CHICAGO 
COLLECTION, VOL. II 


The rare and beautiful originals are 

all at The Art Institute of Chicago, 
and are part of its textile collection. 
Warner has adapted them for use 

in today’s interiors, using: contem- 
porary materials so that even the | 
most delicate of these ‘country | 
fancies’ are scrubbable, strippable, | 
pre-pasted and pre-trimmed. There 
are 26 different Wallcovering de- 
signs in up to 5 color choices plus 
Borders and 55 marvelous -corre- Hh 9 
lated Fabrics printed on a 50/50 
blend of cotton and polyester. 


Country Fancies is the warmest and 
most welcoming wallcovering Re 
collection you’ve ever seen. It is 
available now, through interior 
designers and decorating depart- 
ments of fine stores. 

















SUVA EVero am Geert 

108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, IL 60606 
Showroom: 6-134 The Merchandise 4 
Mart, Chicago, IL 60654 k 


All the beautiful things 
happening to walls are by 


Warner 


Wallcoverings and Fabrics’ 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Proudly Presents... . 
































isit rambling woodlands and open meadows, stately 
ssical gardens and serene Oriental retreats. Take a stroll 
ng a pond edged with lilies. Walk through masses 

| daffodils. Wander through the elegantly manicured 
rounds of a secluded manor house, or spend a quiet day 
a field carpeted with wildflowers. 

|} ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST offers you a rare 
portunity to enter 33 of the world’s most magnificent 
idens—enchanting retreats many of which are not 

yen to the public. GARDENS vividly brings to life 
Hodscapes from locales as varied as Europe, the tropics, 
e Orient, the desert and North America. 

Meet the remarkable men and women whose bound- 
3s imagination and unstinting care created the 
iradises captured in this lavish volume. People as 
ylorful as their creations, whose gardens 
e their proudest legacy. 

} Beautifully presented in an 
egant slipcase, GARDENS 
atures more tHan 250 
Kkquisite full-color 
hotographs. 

pull learn 

pout garden- 

Ig history, great 
Jardeners of the 

ist and present, 
lrdening styles, fashions 
id trends. ARCHITECTURAL 
PIGEST GARDENS is filled 
Frith ideas that you can transplant 
) create your own personal 
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“SELDOM DOES an interior designer get 
the chance to work on a house that 
has been the object of his fantasy for 


years,” says Thomas Britt. “So when I 


heard that the owners of what | 
would describe as the most elaborate 
Tuscan-style villa near Kansas City 
wanted me to work on some bed- 
rooms, I raced right over. One thing 
led to another, and soon I was in 
charge of revitalizing the whole 
house. A most satisfactory conclu- 
sion,” he adds with a smile. 

In the process, the designer found 
himself making some “rather un- 
usual” adjustments to the taste and 
temperament of one of his clients. “] 
don’t mean to suggest that I’m some 
sort of tyrant who always insists on 
having his way. On the contrary, ev- 
ery project of mine has a large mea- 
sure of input from the owner. But in 
this case, I was dealing with a lady 
exceptionally skillful at arguing her 
opinions. Let me cite one example. 







When I walked into the hall, I was 
struck by the color of the walls, a par- 
ticular hue of salmon I’d never liked. 
Naturally she said, ‘How do you like 
this color? I’ve finally found the 
shade I wanted, after about twenty 
experiments.’ With that kind of initi- 
ation, you learn to live with salmon. 
And, in fact, I grew to like it.” 

The challenge of the house went 
far beyond the cosmetic issue of color, 
although it is significant that a wide 
range of pink tones are dominant in 
the design. There were other givens 
for Britt to assimilate—for example, 
“a great deal of furniture, much of it 
heirloom, going back three genera- 
tions. Respect must be paid to such 
provenance, and in this case it also 
happened to be good stuff.” 

Another significant factor was that 
the wife was “tired of faded gentil- 
ity—the rule that says don’t renew 
your chintzes too often in case of 


Chintz would not do for the owners 

of a Tuscan-style house near Kansas City, so 
Thomas Britt took a different course—one 
that kept the interiors well within a tradi- 
tional vein, but satisfied his clients’ bent for 
a stronger, more vigorous décor. 
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Bold and Beguiling aie 
The Past Invigorated in a Kansas City Home 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT, ASID 
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being mistaken for nouveau riche.” 


As things turned out, she proved to 


be tired of chintz altogether, and 
Thomas Britt’s task was to invigorate 
a traditional style without using pre- 
dictable materials or effects. 

“I call it a strong look,” says Britt. 
“Full-bodied shapes are one way to 
achieve this. I exaggerated certain de- 
tails, such as the deep valances in all 
the rooms.” An element of wit is an- 
other device. The chinoiserie étagére 
on the landing is one of the designer’s 
own creations. “Its pagoda top is just 
wild enough to attract attention with- 
out being silly,” he says. 

The Chinese motif is carried out 


LEFT AND ABOVE: Paneled walls and a pronounced geometric 
pattern in the durrie carpeting act as unifying ingredients in the 
living room. For added spirit, Thomas Britt threaded a dash of 
color through the room: “I wanted to inject the wife’s favorite 
shade in a significant yet subtle way,” he explains. The striped silk 
is from Brunschwig & Fils; solid-colored silk on the armchairs 

and gauffrage velvet on the sofas from Clarence House. The 

Louis XVI-style armchairs are from Frederick P. Victoria & 

Son; the Venetian table is from Loyd-Paxton. Paintings 

are by Gifford Beal, above the mantel, and Philip Hale. 
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with a straighter face in other parts of 
the house and appears in many 
guises, ranging from elaborate nine- 
teenth-century chairs to chaste fig- 
ures in rose quartz and ivory. “The 
house is a real mixture of periods and 
styles. Underneath an apparently 
harmonious surface, a contest of cul- 
tures is being played out. There is 
no obvious winner, but the juxta- 
positions create a nice tension that 
makes it all work.” 

Geometry is another favorite tool 
of Britt when he seeks ways of pull- 





ing together the disparate. “Many 
of the carpets are durries I had spe- 
cially woven in India, and they are 
all variations of rectangles, stars and 
similar motifs. As relatively humble 
members of the floorcovering family, 
durries help bring things down to 
earth. Opulence should always co- 
exist with the very simple.” 

Thomas Britt feels he has learned a 
surprising amount from the house. 
“T like to say that I get bolder as I 
get older. I’ve found that a little 
upscaling can go a long way. Making 





opposite: A sustained theme played throughout the house, Chinese art and objects 

in the dining room—a painting, incense burner, candlesticks and ceramic figures—counter- 
point the Georgian-style sideboard, and 19th-century table and chairs from Loyd-Paxton. 
Silverware by Reed & Barton. above: A waiting chessboard, a cushioned sofa, and club 
chairs upholstered in Clarence House fabric reflect a deft blend of comfort and 

elegance in the games room. Patterned silk is from Manuel Canovas. 
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things larger than conventional ex- 
pectations is tricky, because it can 
so easily be overdone. 

“Another fact of life I’ve come to 
accept now—and perhaps a young- 
er, more perfectionist Tom Britt 
wouldn’t have—is that a project is 
never really finished. There is always 
room for change. Now I’m beginning 
to feel that the scale of the chandelier 
in the hall is debatable, so that may 
go. There is no single solution.” 

And, finally, there was that strong- 





minded owner. “She recently rejected 
a couple of Adam stools. Adam! Once 
I would have been in shock. Now I 
understand this is part of the natural 
process of decorating, which is analo- 
gous to living. In other words, to each 
his or her own, in terms of taste as 


well as everything else. It’s why | 





find both processes—living and deco- 
rating—so eternally fascinating.” If 
the house’s new interior proves any- 
thing, it is that Thomas Britt has 


an abundant talent for both. 





opposite: Though originally planned as a winter garden, the conservatory is also 
used in the summertime, when it serves as a cool, leafy retreat from the heat. Three 
arched windows, set off by painted moldings and engaged Corinthian-style columns, 
curve behind an inviting arrangement of wicker furniture from Bielecky Brothers. 

A skylight further brightens the room. anOvr: Several steps below the level of the 
rear terrace, the swimming pool is flanked by flourishing beds of flowers. 


























COURTESY MOORE RUBLE YUDELL 








Architecture: 
Moore Ruble Yudell 








INTERIOR DESIGN BY STEVE CHASE 
TEXT BY BRENDAN GILL 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 








DAVID ZANZINGER 





Boxes within boxes—like an Orien- 
tal puzzle—became a design theme 
of Moore Ruble Yudell’s Liong Seen 
Kwee residence on the island of 
Singapore. ABOVE: The axonometric 
reveals cooler colors at the 
innermost spaces. LEFT: Charles 
Moore (seated) with the partners of 
his Los Angeles firm, John Ruble 
(center) and Buzz Yudell. RIGHT: A 
curved wall leads to the entrance porch. 
opposite: At a small courtyard, a trellis 
wall opens to the bedroom wing. 
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OF THE MANY ATTRIBUTES needed to be- 
come a successful architect in our 
time, talent and training are all very 
well, but the one truly indispensable 
attribute is stamina. Our leading ar- 
chitects rocket about the world as in- 
cessantly as opera divas or tennis 
players; striving to outwit jet lag is 
every bit as crucial to them in their 
careers as striving to soothe an 
overexcited client. One of the most 
notable of this breed of continent- 
hopping architects is Charles Moore, 
who for reasons both professional 
and temperamental is always tire- 
lessly on the go. The airports of New 
York, Frankfurt, Los Angeles, Berlin 
and New Orleans are as familiar to 
him as his own living room. 

It comes as no surprise, then, to 
learn that among the most recently 
completed projects of Moore’s firm— 
Moore Ruble Yudell of Los Angeles— 
is a handsome new residence on the 
island of Singapore. The client who 
commissioned it is a wealthy young 
real-estate developer of Chinese de- 
scent named Liong Seen Kwee, and 
the site on which he chose to build 
his house is a panhandle-shaped half- 
acre parcel of land in one of the city’s 
extensive suburbs. When he and 
Moore first began discussing the 
project back in 1980, Mr. Kwee was a 
bachelor, but he knew that he would 
soon be marrying and that he and his 
wife-to-be would set about having a 
large family. “Not the least exotic 
thing about the project,’” Charles 
Moore says, ““was being asked to de- 
sign a house for a family that hadn’t 
yet come into existence.” 

Unlike a number of his contempo- 
raries in the profession, Moore takes 
a particular delight in designing 
houses. With a variety of associates 
over the years, he has designed more 
than a hundred residences; moreover, 
he has designed no fewer than six for 
himself, in places as distant from one 
another—and also as different from 
one another in their cultures—as 
Connecticut and California. Few ar- 
chitects in history have been able to 


resist the temptation to design their 
own houses, but surely no other ar- 
chitect in history has ever succumbed 
to the temptation six times. Even so, 
there is reason to believe that Moore, 
who on the threshold of sixty is only 
now approaching the peak of his ca- 
reer, will go on considering himself a 
highly desirable client. 

The domestic designs that leap so 
nimbly from Charles Moore’s mind 
and hand have an invincibly youth- 
ful air of playfulness about them. His 
houses give the impression of being 
giant toys for grown-ups to feel 
happy in; they play pranks with scale 
and perspective, and give the sense 
that they are magically created by an 
entertaining master illusionist—one 
who uses plaster, wood and glass in- 
stead of rabbits and top hats. And yet 
it often turns out that what seems 














PRECEDING PAGES: In the library, tall 
portals lead to bookshelves (right) and 
to the large courtyard. Interiors are by 

Steve Chase. Pillow and chair fabric from 
Jack Lenor Larsen; sphere from Lorin 
Marsh. Lert: “The dining area is given a 
sense of informality by the stepped glass 
wall,” says Yudell. The unusual ceiling 
treatment is a hallmark of Moore’s de- 
signs. Upholstered dining chairs by 
Donghia Furniture. ABOVE AND COVER: Cen- 
tral to the public spaces of the house 
is the lattice-walled courtyard—an inner 
garden with lush planting and a refresh- 
ing pool. Furniture from Tropitone. Wall 
colors throughout by Tina Beebe. 
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like a high-spirited prank is in fact a 
solution—rigorously arrived at—for 
some tiresome down-to-earth prob- 
lem that might otherwise never have 
been solved at all. The Kwee house 
bears witness to this double inten- 
tion: A charming caprice will be seen 
to be grounded in common sense. 

At first glance, the Kwee house is 
hard to understand, especially for 
Americans unfamiliar with the tiny, 
bustling Republic of Singapore. The 
fourth largest port on earth, with a 
population of well over two million, 
Singapore lies just eighty-five miles 
north of the equator, and two-thirds 
of the island is less than fifty feet 
high. It is warm all the year round, 
and rain falls somewhere on the is- 
land every day. Because of the inten- 
sity of the sunlight and the constant, 
oppressive humidity, it has long been 
the practice in Singapore to build 
houses with small windows and 
overhanging roofs, rendering the in- 
teriors dark and gloomy. Moore, along 
with his partners John Ruble and 


continued on page 148 


LEFT: Part of the master bedroom suite, 
the study /balcony overlooks the library—a 
sculptural space with round-arched open- 

ings that show the layering of inner and 
outer areas of the residence. ABOVE: Like all 
the main rooms, the master bedroom, with 
draped bed, overlooks a courtyard. In fact, 
“the house is a simple courtyard form,” 
says Charles Moore, “reminiscent 
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of classical building types | 














Antiques: 


_ From Exotic Forests 
The Beauty of Rare Woods in'Furniture 


A GREAT TREE FALLS in muffled thunder 
upon its jungle hillside, scattering 
firework bursts of bright birds and 
routing a pack of yelping primates. 
The mountain axmen who have con- 
quered the tree now trim its seventy- 
foot trunk and send it forth, by 
elephant and river, to a stifling port 
beside the Indian Ocean. Sinhalese 
sawyers and adzmen hack out the 
log’s dark, prized heartwood; stacked 
in yard-long billets, tree becomes 
cargo, lightered onto a broad-beamed 
Dutch East Indiaman impatient to 
hoist sail for Amsterdam and its wait- 
ing merchants. It is Ceylon in 1686. 
So might have begun the journey 
of a new supply of ebony to the cabi- 
netmakers of Europe. Ebony: family 
Ebenaceae, genus Diospyros, lustrous 
aristocrat of woods. Ezekiel and He- 
rodotus recorded its ancient high 
repute. Rediscovered by Renaissance 
craftsmen, it was prized by Italian 
intarsiatori and French marqueteurs 
for their inlaid decorative panels. 
Hard, brittle, shiny and shrinkproof, 
ebony was so important to the ve- 
Nase uCn (oem aot oademes allay 
France that the very word ébéniste 
came to mean cabinetmaker. If you 
picture ebony as ineluctably hued a 
rich sable, think again: Some of the 
more sought-after of its three hun- 
dred species come in gaudier colors, 
such as the beautiful Indian Macassar 
ebony, flashing dramatic streaks of 
yellow and brown and red. Macas- 


TEXT BY JAMES S. WAMSLEY 


sar’s frequent similarity to its close 
kinsmen, the calamander or coroman- 
del ebonies, confuses even experts. 
The cabinetmakers of the late Ba- 
roque received high marks for their 
sensitive handling of rare woods. Un- 
der William III, prince of Orange and 
king of England, came a golden age 
of innovation and embellishment, 
abetted by the perfection of veneer- 
ing and fed by a beguiling selection 
of lovely woods. Floral and geometric 
marquetry, and elaborate veneer pat- 
terns, were crafted of satinwood, 
ebony, sandalwood, rosewood and 
amaranth (or purpleheart), with fur- 
ther accents of brass, ivory, lapis 
lazuli, mother-of-pearl, silver, and 
spectacular gilt-bronze mounts. The 
technique of ‘“oyster’”’ veneering pro- 
duced striking surfaces from woods 
whose smaller branches or roots 
showed beautiful patterns when 
sawed through at angles. A favorite 
was the European laburnum, a small 
tree of hard golden-brown heart- 
wood. But a more flamboyant effect 
came by oystering a peculiar West 
Indian wood. known since the early 
1500s: lignum vitae, “wood of life.” 
Extraordinarily hard and heavy, 
its dark heartwood showed fine, 
uniform spirals. The sapwood (that 
outer portion of a.tree rarely good 
enough for fine furniture) was also of 
high quality, and glowed brilliant © 
yellow. Combined in the same cabi- 
Comet -sauebee Maik Cee Meet Ayame) g 


Bed, Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann, French, circa 1928. Macassar ebony; 77” high, 70” 
wide. Masterful crafting of exotic materials into fashionable and elegant furniture 
made Ruhlmann a leading force in Art Déco. Light and dark striations of polished 


wood radiate from the head of his bold Soleil bed. Didier Aaron, Inc., New York. - % i 











drama and self-contrasting pattern. 

For much: of the eighteenth cen- 
arth ae gel eco bia COLO Ste 
strong, refulgent Swietenia mahogani. 
Plentiful as it was versatile (growing 
thickly in Jamaica, Cuba and Hondu- 
ras), mahogany arrived as an exotic 
revolutionary, but quickly became 
standard. Meanwhile, the. century’s 
taste moved from inlay to carving, 
and back to inlay. A vogue for light- 
colored oval and lozenge panels de- 
manded pale woods like golden sat- 
inwood, from both the East and West 
Indies. In the Regency period a pas- 
sion developed for the lavish use of 
darkly dramatic Brazilian rosewood, 
eDC Cele AM ene e ME COME CLE) aa Lee 
palisander. Bold-striped zebrawood 
from British Honduras, and rich 
brown amboyna burl from the Mo- 
luccas and Borneo, were other favor- 


FELICIANO 


ites. Calamander ebony from Ceylon 
and southwest India was also used to 
spectacular effect by English Regency 
craftsmen, who often highlighted it 
with brass inlay and gilding. 

Such supernal handling of fine 
wood was fitful for more than a cen- 
etiam cele Tico oem el a abc arbeatse Mb bal 
1925 on the smooth flanks of Art 
Déco. Amaranth, ebony, zebrawood, 
rosewood—all reappeared to fresh 
appreciation. Despite today’s fre- 
quent misreckoning of Art Déco as 
audacious Depression modernism, its 
first and finest furniture was tradi- 
tional in form and of such wondrous, 
almost austere refinement that its cre- 
ators surely confirmed T. S. Eliot's 
wily point about tradition: “It cannot 
be inherited, and if you want it you 
must obtain it by great labor.” And, 
of course, with the wood of dreams. 0 





ABOVE: Games Table, English, circa 1720. Laburnum; 30” high, 33” long. Constructed from 
laburnum, a highly patterned European wood, this concertina-action table, of a type popular 
in the 18th century, opens toa game board. Hyde Park Antiques, Ltd., New York. riGuT: Chest, 
-English, William III. Lignum vitae and kingwood; 72” high, 79” wide. Dark-spotted oyster veneers 
of lignum vitae, surrounded by the tree’s golden sapwood, envelop the doors, side panels 

and stand of this unusual linen chest. Kingwood crossbanding frames the meticu- 

lously formed lignum vitae marquetry. Christopher Gibbs Limited, London. 
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ABOVE: Chair (from a set of twelve), Leon Guillard, French, 1928. Zebrawood, 
palisander and gilt bronze; 292” high, 22%” wide. Originally designed for a res- 
taurant in Venice, Guillard’s chair exhibits the sculpturally curved body, delicate 


‘legs and gilt-bronze detailing typical of sleek Art Déco styling. Provence Antiques, 


Inc., New York. riGut: Table, in the manner of George Smith, English, circa 1810. 
Calamander and gilt bronze; 32” high, 50” diameter. Dramatic streaks of dark and 


light enhance this simple tilt-top table. Juan Portela Antiques, New York. 
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The New Le aies Adobe of Nathaniel and Margaret Owings 


In Partnership with Nature 
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ARCHITECTURE 

BY NATHANIEL A. OWINGS 

TEXT BY JOHN BEACH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TERRY HUSEBYE 
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The pulsing sound of ceremonial drums 
from the San Idelfonso Pueblo can be heard 
at the adobe compound the late Nathaniel 
A. Owings and his wife, Margaret, built as 
their rustic New Mexico retreat. PRECEDING 
PAGES: Weathered Mexican doors form the 
passage from one courtyard to a smaller 
one facing the main house. Above: Believing 
that “man can live in harmony with nature 
... Just as the beavers create their own 
form,” Mr. Owings, a founder of the archi- 
tectural firm Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
loved this home and its natural setting. ABOVE 
LEFT: Only one small window breaks the 
facade of the main house. The textures of 
the adobe—straw, and arroyo mud used as 
plaster—are visible on the wall. Lert: A 
well-worn doorway in a courtyard wall 
leads to the caretaker’s house. opposite: II- 
luminated by a narrow skylight, a Tudor 
bed creates a bold focal point in the living 
room. The Owingses’ folk art collection 
includes a Spanish-American figure of St. 
Francis Xavier at the foot of the bed. 
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COURTESY MARGARET OWINGS 





ABOVE: Artist Margaret Owings 
recalls how she and her husband 
gathered a main structural ingredient 
when building their compound: “We 
collected old wood—going out in 

our truck to the mountain villages.” 
opposite: A pot-bellied stove, placed 
against an unsurfaced adobe wall sepa- 
rating the kitchen and living room, can 
warm the main house—which has 25- 
inch-thick walls—even in zero-degree 
weather. The cabinet door under the 
fireplace (left) is made of wood the 
couple pieced together. ABOVE LEFT: Other 
works from their folk art collection, in- 
cluding a tin-covered church lectern 
anda carved and painted cow, findasun- 
washed space in the living room, along 
witha large 19th-century grain chest. 
LEFT: A wooden door witha spindle-dec- 
orated transom framesa metal rooster the 
Owingses found ona trip to Paris. 
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THE VAST SCALE and sculpted natural 
forms of northern New Mexico in- 
timidate architecture rather easily. 
The most successful designs here 
seem not to compete with the land- 
scape, but to accept it, honor it and 
become part of it. This is the ap- 
proach that the late Nathaniel A. 
Owings—a founding partner of the 
architectural firm of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill—and his wife, 
Margaret, chose for their home 
near Santa Fe. ‘“We wanted the house 
to be the same material as the ground 
it stood on, the same earth as the court- 
yard floor. It was very satisfying to 
us to have the adobe blocks drying on 
the site while we were living there 
and building,” says Mrs. Owings. 
They didn’t, in the beginning, in- 
tend to build a house at all. Mrs. 
Owings—an artist in a variety of me- 
dia—needed a studio for herself and a 
setting for some older furniture 
and folk art she loved, which seemed 
out of place among the modern fur- 
nishings of their nearby ranch house. 
Construction on the studio began 
in 1956. Mrs. Owings had chosen a 
site near a dead silver cottonwood 
tree because it was home to a colony 
of Lewis’s woodpeckers: “They’re 
very noisy and lively and delightful.” 
The porch of the new studio faced 
west, across a pasture, to the creased, 
red-earth walls of an arroyo, and to 
the Jemez Mountains beyond. The 
porch immediately became a favorite 
place for the Owingses and their 
guests, a theater for watching the 
shifting afternoon shadows and the 
color-saturated southwestern sunsets. 
The studio was such a pleasant 
place that the Owingses decided to 
build another small structure, and 
then another. And another. For the 
next ten years or so, there was always 
a section in planning or construction 
stages, or being finished up. 
Eventually, the complex came to 
include the studio, a main house, a 
series of high-walled courtyards, a 
guesthouse and a caretaker’s house. 
The result, despite its casual inception 
and cumulative history, is a place of 
special serenity and an overall unity. 
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Skidmore, Owings & Merrill is one 
of the country’s largest architectural 
firms, and the New Mexico house 
provided Nathaniel Owings with a 
respite from his demanding public 
and professional life. The courtyard 
form is ideal for such a retreat: An 
open, informal and relaxed life may 
be lived there in total privacy. 

The ongoing design was a shared 
process, and the ensuing environ- 
ment a shared vision of two strong 
personalities, in each of whom the 
creator and the collector existed in 
dynamic balance. Margaret and Na- 
thaniel Owings were drawn equally 
to the visual qualities of the rugged 
landscape and to the artifacts of 
primitive, or timeless, cultures. The 
result is that the contents of their 
house, with few exceptions, relate to 
the American Southwest. 

Two of the exceptions are a metal 
rooster found in Paris and a Tudor 
bed—but both pieces have a vigorous 
simplicity that harmonizes well with 
the other furnishings. Mr. Owings’s 
special interest was native American 
culture. He had begun a book about 
the Hopis, and had built an impor- 
tant collection of kachina dolls. Mrs. 
Owings is fascinated by the interac- 
tion of Hispanic and American cul- 
tures: Most furniture in the house 
is nineteenth- and early-twentieth- 
century Spanish-American, with sev- 
eral pieces from Spain or Mexico. 

The home’s only deviation from 
traditional adobe design is in the use 
of skylights. These are long, narrow 
slots placed along the walls of several 
rooms, so that they throw a brilliant, 
unexpected wash of light across the 
wall surface, dramatically highlight- 
ing whatever is displayed there. Only 
one wall in the house has ever been 
painted; the others are left the tawny 
color of the adobe, naturally textured 
by the straw used in its manufacture. 

The floors are of planks salvaged 
from barns and other structures. 
They have been softened, molded, 
sculpted by years of use; they have 
been bleached, and the grain empha- 
sized, by repeated scrubbings with 
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The porch became 
a theater for watching 
the color-saturated 
southwestern sunsets. 


The compound evolved over a period of 
ten years after the couple erected the first 
building—Mrs. Owings’s studio. It features 
Victorian columns and spindles they sal- 
vaged from the remains of an old adobe 
hotel near Taos. From the porch, they 
watched the sunsets over the Jemez Moun- 
tains. “I made the porch intimate and per- 
sonal with objects and details of color,” says 
Mrs. Owings. “It is a very special place.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST Sioiiiae 


Dr.and Mrs. Armand Hammer 


TEXT BY JESSE KORNBLUTH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN BRYSON 
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Moscow 


Armand Hammer has long helped forge better Soviet-American relations, maintaining a residence in 
Moscow, as well as ones in New York and Los Angeles. opposite: In the living room of the apartment given to him 
and his wife, Frances, by Leonid Brezhnev, the Hammers share a brief respite from the noted entrepreneur /collector’s 
hectic schedule. The 1918 painting is Children at the Piano, by Bogdanova Belsky. Tor LEFT: Ona recent trip to the Soviet Union, 
Dr. Hammer visited the British Embassy, which had been loaned to him as a residence in the 1920s by the Russian govern- 
ment. TOP RIGHT: A table in the living room of their Moscow apartment is used for intimate conferences. The Russian 
paintings are, from left, by Philippe Maliavine and Franz Roubaud. asove LEFT: Dr. Hammer leaves his apartment 
for a day of meetings. ABOVE RIGHT: Crying Boy and His Playmates, by Sergei Korovin, is displayed in the study. 





ABOVE LEFT: Since Dr. Hammer spends most of his Moscow evenings as 
a guest rather than a host, the dining room is not often used. Russian landscapes 


and genre paintings adorn the walls; View from a Rocky Coast, near the window, is by Isaac 
Levitan. ABOVE RIGHT: Another Russian work, Isaac Brodsky’s Peasant Girl, embellishes 
the living room. orrosite: A few of the dozens of honors Dr. Hammer has won 
for his contributions to the arts, medical research and global relations. 


A FEW MONTHS before his eighty-sev- 
enth birthday, having completed a 
day’s business in the United States, 
Armand Hammer and his wife, 
Frances, raced for the Boeing 727 that 
Mrs. Hammer calls “our home in the 
air.” At three the following morning, 
they were landing in London. At 
nine, he began a day of meetings. 
Twilight saw the Hammers jetting 
home to Los Angeles, where he went 
directly to his office. The following 
morning they flew to Ecuador. They 
spent the night, he had lunch with 
the president, and then, once again, 
they hurried to their plane. 

Not exactly a typical week for 
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Dr. Hammer—he usually gets to 
spend as much as three whole days 
in Los Angeles. 

As chairman of Occidental Petro- 
leum, head of the President’s Cancer 
Panel and confidant of every Russian 
leader since Lenin—except Stalin— 
Armand Hammer can easily justify 
his 350,000-mile-a-year pace. His as- 
sociates, however, still wonder about 
it. A few years ago, when he was in 
his late seventies, their wonder was 
how long he could keep it up. Now 
that he’s added a few more years, 
they have a different question: How 
does he do it? 

Even a brief encounter with Dr. 


Hammer—and for him, there is no 
other kind—suggests that the answer 
is not terribly complex. Armand 
Hammer loves to work. 

This was confirmed when he re- 
flected on his three art-filled res- 
idences. He passed quickly over his 
homes in New York and Los Angeles, 
slowing only when he began to 
discuss his Moscow apartment. And 
talking about Moscow, he empha- 
sized the pleasure of accomplish- 
ment, not the ineffable pleasures of 
décor—clearly, the man was never 
born who cared less about chintz. 

“This apartment was designed by 
MacDonald Becket, the architect who 
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He and his wife travel 
alone; their great pleasure aloft 
is to sit hand in hand after dinner, 
watching Charlie Chaplin movies. 





New York 


LEFT: The Greenwich Village carriage house Armand Hammer converted and expanded 
has been his home for sixty-seven years. He purchased it while simultaneously attending 
medical school and running his father’s pharmaceutical company. On the wall above the 

living room fireplace is Sir Thomas Lawrence's The Best Children. Mrs. Hammer caught 

the sailfish displayed on the gallery railing. Asove: Jean-Georges Vibert’s Startled 
Confessor is flanked by nineteenth-century genre paintings. 


also did the World Trade Center for 
me in Moscow. He and the Bechtel 
Group had originally contracted to 
do the Trade Center, then Bechtel 
dropped out and I had to take it over. 
My wife had been unhappy living in 
a hotel—it was very dilapidated, even 
though we had the Lenin Suite—and 
the Russians must have heard this, 
because at dinner, Brezhnev’s right- 
hand man leaned over and said they 
were going to give me an apartment. 

“Well, it was in a terrible shambles. 
We gutted the whole thing. Becket 
brought artisans from West Ger- 
many—carpenters, plumbers, electri- 
cians and decorators. He built one of 


the finest apartments, equal to what 
you can have here. In Moscow, they 
call the street it’s on Park Avenue. 

“Now, Mrs. Hammer knew noth- 
ing about this. It was a turn-key job. 
One day I said, ‘Come on, I’ve got a 
surprise for you.’ She opened the 
door. There was a maid in a beautiful 
Russian costume, with music play- 
ing, flowers, perfectly nice furnish- 
ings and Russian paintings.” 

Mrs. Hammer’s degree of surprise 
is not recorded, but on the basis of 
the Hammers’ other homes, we may 
assume she was stunned—in New 
York, their residence is a Greenwich 
Village hideaway Dr. Hammer 
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bought in 1918, and in Los Angeles, 
they live in a modest house that was 
home to Mrs. Hammer long before 
she became the doctor’s wife. 

Real estate, to Armand Hammer, 
is something you develop. Or give 
away. In 1952, for example, he pur- 
chased Campobello, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s family home, refurbished 
it, and then, after Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
death, donated it to the United 
States and Canada. 

Such humanitarianism has long 
been Armand Hammer’s trademark, 
and a very profitable trademark at 
that. The son of a Russian immigrant, 
he managed his family’s pharma- 
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Los Angeles 


ABOVE: On a rare quiet evening, Frances 
and Armand Hammer relax in the living 
room of their Los Angeles home. The paint- 
ing above the mantel is Pissarro’s Paysage a 
Osmy, vue de la ferme; the small oil is Sisley’s 
Bords du Loing. opposite: Frances Hammer 
works in her studio when time permits, 
surrounded by art materials and part of an 
extensive art library. Noting early in their 
twenty-nine-year marriage that the best ex- 
amples in her husband’s collection were al- 
ways out on loan, Mrs. Hammer took to 
painting copies for personal enjoy- 
ment and to give to friends. 


ceutical company and made his first 
million while still in medical school. 
After graduation from Columbia 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in 1921, he had some time before his 
internship was to begin, so he tra- 
veled to the Soviet Union to help 
combat a typhus epidemic. But Com- 
munism was a system in disarray, 
and with Lenin’s encouragement, Dr. 
Hammer became Russia’s link to 
American industry. When he left. © 
Moscow in 1930, he and his brother 
Victor were allowed to bring out a 
fortune in art, some of which they 
then sold, at the height of the De- 
pression, for a profit of $11 million. 

















In 1956, Armand Hammer, his wife 
and a few friends bought a controlling 
interest in Occidental Petroleum 


: for $50,000. Under his guidance, 


that once-moribund company has be- 
come the eighteenth-largest Amer- 
ican business, with its sales near- 


_ing $20 billion. 


Armand Hammer spends very lit- 
tle of the considerable fortune he’s 


‘generated on himself. The focal point 


of the redecoration of his Los Angeles 
house was the addition of a covered 
swimming pool, which he uses every 
morning. The Steinway in his New 
York house was purchased in 1918. 
And while there is a compartment 
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for guests on his plane, he and his 
wife generally travel alone; their 
great pleasure aloft is to sit hand in 
hand after dinner, watching Charlie 
Chaplin movies. 

Another tycoon with a vast, mu- 
seum-quality art collection would be 
excused for covering every wall with 
greatness. But Armand Hammer’s 
collection—which includes the Codex 
Hammer by da Vinci—is always trav- 
eling. Indeed, his art travels so much 
that, long ago, Mrs. Hammer took to 
painting copies. 

Armand Hammer’s dreams, there- 
fore, are ones money can’t buy. “I’ve 
been lucky,” he says. “So many 


dreams of mine have come true. But 
I still have two I hope to achieve be- 
fore I pass on. First, to find a cure for 
cancer, the most horrible of diseases. 
Second, to bring peace to the world.” 
Typically, Dr. Hammer has some 
very specific plans to realize those 
dreams. A researcher in Washington 
has, he reports, successfully cured a 
cancer patient. Can that cure be re- 
peated? Armand Hammer gave the 
doctor—and, more recently, a re- 
search team at UCLA—$100,000 to 
find out. And he hopes to sign over 
a million-dollar check to whoever 
comes up with a broad-based cure. 


continued on page 151 
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TEXT BY CHARLES BRICKER - : ; 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY. TIM BEDDOW 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Mirrored in the water, the manor house at Herkenrode 
reflects the past—it was built of bricks from a 19th-century house that once 
stood on the other side of the pond. Beside the greenhouse next to the manor 
are twenty-five-foot redwood trees planted by the vicomte de Spoelberch, who took 
them as inch-high seedlings from a fallen tree in Oregon. In the bog garden, the leaf- 
less lines of an ash tree rise from plantings of astilbe and filipendula. Top: Prim Madonna 
lilies upstage the rumpled blossoms of ‘Pink Froth’ dahlias. At water’s edge is a 
collection of geraniums—“a good basic ground cover,” says the vicomte. ABOVE: In 
the formal garden, heavy-headed ‘Pink Cloud’ roses nod above luxuriant beds of 
delphinium, phlox, baby’s breath and Japanese anemones, planted to provide 
cut flowers for the house. A bench at the far end of the lawn is dwarfed by 
a stand of poplars. RIGHT: Sun-loving coreopsis, foreground, and helenium 

carry out the theme of the Red and Yellow Border, near the pon 
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HERKENRODE, the casually sophisti- 5 SR © Nee 
cated woodland garden of the vi- ek 
comte and vicomtesse Philippe de 
Spoelberch, ranges through space 
and time, incorporating elements 
from France, England, Holland and 
the United States. Plants in this gar- 
den near Brussels are from as far 
afield as Nepal, China and Kashmir, 
to all of which the vicomte has made 
botanical excursions. 

The relaxed quality of Herkenrode, 
where picnicking and strolling are fa- 
vorite pastimes, stems from the fact 
that it is essentially a forest garden, 
wrested from land once densely cov- 
ered in native beech, oak and larch. 
Now there are informal man-made 
vistas across water, a bridge to cross 
and an island to conquer, and at 
pond’s edge, a charming bog garden. 
While part of Herkenrode is laid out 
formally, borders and walks have a 
contemporary ease Le Notre could 
never have conceived. “Since 1850,” 
says Philippe de Spoelberch, “the ma- 
terials available to gardeners and hor- 
ticulturists have increased tenfold. 
Under Louis XIV, Le Notre had to 
work mainly with hedges, and all 
Louis XV could do in the summer to 
brighten the Petit Trianon was order 
thousands of flowers in pots.” 

Of course, the formal walks of a Le 
Notre garden provided a setting for 
men and women dressed in extrava- 
gant silks, velvets and brocades. At 
Herkenrode, where strollers are 
likely to wear jeans or tweeds, color 
comes from the vicomte’s botanical 
interests. Yet he has managed to 
avoid the visual clashes that can re- 
sult when collections are huddled in 
disregard of color harmonies—’a 
situation that prevailed in the late 
nineteenth century when plants like 





continued on page 152 


“In the bog garden near the bridge,” says 
Philippe de Spoelberch, “there’s a little dip 
in the bank of the pond, perpetually damp 

because it’s almost at water level.” It is an 
ideal place for his prized astilbe collection. 

Sheltered by oak trees, the colorful spires in 
varying shades of pink and red are accented 
by the foliage of rhododendrons and flax 

plants. “Astilbes,” says the vicomte, “are a 

little out of fashion, but coming back.” 
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A Light Touch 


San Francisco Palette in the Sky 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL TAYLOR, ASID 
TEXT BY HOWARD JUNKER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


ABOVE: Interior designer Michael Taylor fashioned a 
sparkling gallery of mirror and marble for the entrance 
hall of a San Francisco high-rise residence. The curved 

Lucite bench, covered in Brunschwig & Fils chenille, 

poses a sleek foil for the ornately carved side table, 
topped by a giant stone urn brimming with begonias 

LEFT: Window walls increase the living room’s bold, 

uncluttered spaciousness, while a mirrored column 

multiplies the massive foliage. Coit Tower, a 
city landmark, rises in the distance. 
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Michael Taylor’s expansive 
scale is an expression of his way 
of being. He is too vigorous for 

the tiny and the precious. 


LEFT: Light and shade add to the living room’s har- 
monious play of stripes and curves. By using Lucite 
mi! and mirrors for the stool and table bases, Mr. Taylor 
visually tempered the weight of the furnishings. An- 
choring the area is a welcoming sofa in ribbed cotton 
from Kravet. Striped taffeta and green silk fabrics from 
Brunschwig & Fils. above: A travertine desk designed 
by Michael Taylor commands a corner of the living 
‘ room, near a mirrored screen. FOLLOWING PAGES: Cir- 
cling the dining table are Regency-style armchairs. 
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THE PONY EXPRESS Once reached its 
destination at the stables next 
door; today, across the street, the 
Transamerica Pyramid pierces the 
sky, punctuating the city’s new sky- 
line. Literally at the crossroads of the 
financial district and Chinatown, this 
San Francisco pied-a-terre in a newly 
built high rise enjoys a view that ex- 
tends from the touristic to the sub- 
lime: One window in the living room 
frames Coit Tower; the other, a wall 
of glass, reveals, like a panoramic 
postcard, North Beach, Alcatraz and 
the rough profile of Mt. Tamalpais. 

Such a dominant view would chal- 
lenge a designer less self-assured than 
Michael Taylor, but Mr. Taylor never 
feels competitive with the external 
environment: He creates interiors 
that possess their own powerful, nat- 
ural beauty. Playing with light, in- 
venting vistas, blending the sublime 
with the substantial—these gestures 
are second nature to him. 

In this design for a two-bedroom, 
twenty-fourth-floor apartment, the 
designer invokes his classic style, the 
fresh, sparkling, exuberant manner 
that has been taken as the epitome of 
a regional approach, the “California 
look.” Asked to emphasize unfussy 
convenience and comfort, he has de- 
veloped a program that nicely com- 
plements the commanding view and 
the historic—and intensely urban— 
setting. “Number one,” he admits, 
“was the idea to use the view, to clar- 
ify and continue and reflect it.” 

Mr. Taylor’s primary resource was 
mirroring. He transformed the other- 
wise dark and narrow entrance into a 
hall of mirrors that provides immedi- 
ate excitement. Point and scale are es- 
tablished by the bold gesture of a 
carved side table carrying an elabo- 
rate stone urn overflowing with beef- 
steak begonias. In the living and 
dining rooms, mirrors continue as 


lavish, scintillating walls. They also 
mask structural columns, turning 
them into magical prisms, and are de- 
ployed as screens, raising the rooms’ 
reflectivity to a dramatic degree. 
Here, too, the use of mirrors was a 
tactical solution; they help “limit the 
worry about decoration,” the de- 
signer explains. “Paintings would, in 
fact, have had to compete with the 
view, SO mirrors avoided that prob- 
lematic situation.” : 

The base of a travertine table de- 
signed by Mr. Taylor was also mir- 
rored, “to lighten the object, to make 
the top float, to continue to move the 
reflections.” The bases of small up- 
holstered stools were done in Lucite 
to further the sense of floating ob- 
jects, and a Lucite sphere was placed 
on a tabletop to state the metaphor in 
condensed form—the glass of mirror 
and window folded back upon itself, 
the world in miniature, magically 
transparent to the universe. 

Warmth is provided subtly, by the 
texture—and subdued color—of trav- 
ertine and ribbed cotton and woven 
silk, by the broad leaves of big plants, 
by the abundance of flowers. “These 
are real, fresh dogwood,” Mr. Taylor 
points out. “Real garden roses and or- 
chids. This is what we have in profu- 
sion in San Francisco, and it makes a 
difference. It’s hardly surprising that 
people who use artificial materials of- 
ten wonder why their arrangements 
look so unreal.” 

Mr. Taylor’s arrangements are 
never flat. If he has “undertreated” 
the windows, for example, it is delib- 
erate, to make the most of the view. 
In general, his details are richly real- 
ized, presenting themselves with 
great confidence, supported by back- 
grounds that are robustly happy in 
their subordinate roles. 

The designer’s expansive sense of 


continued on page 154 


A change of mood and hue overtakes the master 
bedroom. The carpet’s square motif echoes the envelop- 
ing plaid fabric of woven silk by Jack Lenor Larsen. 
An armchair’s sinuous curves provide an intriguing con- 
trast. Silver-plated shells, coral and abundant 
greenery further soften the space. 
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Orient 


Expressions 


Intertwining Old and New 
in the Far East 


ARCHITECTURE BY EDWARD TUTTLE 
TEXT BY LOUISE BERNIKOW 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 





Never long in any one place, Adrian and 
Bebe Zecha alight at their homes in Hong 
Kong and Bali whenever their schedules 
bring them back to the Far East. Hong Kong 
is their primary residence, the apartment a 
repository for their Oriental art collection. 
But Bali, weaving its tropical spell, beckons 
them often. Originally built by Australian 
artist Donald Friend, the beachside com- 
pound, a cluster of pavilions that includes a 
library dedicated to Balinese art, was reorga- 
nized by architect/designer Edward Tuttle, 
who was also responsible for the Hong Kong 
residence. RIGHT: A stone gate, rising from 
the unruffled calm of a lily pond, typifies 
the serenity of the compound. ABove: Shaded 
by frangipani trees, a door opens to a 

stretch of beach on the Sanur coast. 
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FAR RIGHT: Inviting in its casual charm, the 
living room in the main pavilion exemplifies 
the Zechas’ hospitality—the residence is a 
frequent stop for their friends. Edward Tuttle 
designed the comfortable bamboo furnish- 
ings. RIGHT: A carved Balinese figure of a 

dog is bedecked with an offering of flowers. 
ABOVE: “The project was as much a landscap- 
ing job as an architectural one,” says Edward 
Tuttle. “The pavilions had to have unity 

of style with flexibility of function, and pri- 
vacy as well as openness.” TOP LEFT AND TOP 
RIGHT: The compound is a celebration of Bali- 
nese craftsmanship, from a lava and coral 
stone bas-relief depicting village life, to the 
carved wooden doors of a garden gate. 
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In Bali “there is no word for 
‘artist.’ The woodcarver was a farmer, too. 
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LEFT: Cushions covered in ikat and traditional Chinese-junk sailcloth surround tables 

in one of the pavilions. Chinese Export water jars and a Balinese carving rest on the low 
stone wall. In keeping with the indigenous architecture, Edward Tuttle relied on time-honored 
techniques, constructing the wooden pavilions without nails. tor: Sheltered by a thatched 
roof, a small dining pavilion is ideal for leisurely meals in the garden. Above: A bronze 
image of Shiva presides over the master bedroom, a haven of cool tranquillity. 
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Hong Kong 


An oasis of peace amid the hubbub of Hong 
Kong, the Zechas’ apartment on Victoria Peak 
strikes a note of cosmopolitan ease. Top: Once 

part of a temple frieze, a 19th-century Thai 
wood carving in the entrance hall presages 

the cache of treasures found within. RIGHT: A 

Chinese inlaid burlwood table, from the Je- 

hol region, anchors the master bedroom’s 
sitting area, which is dominated by a 16th- 
century Sinhalese cabinet made for the 
Dutch market. Edward Tuttle’s extensive use 
of teak, silk and dark mirrored surfaces 
serves as a polished yet subtle backdrop for 
the owners’ collection of Oriental artworks. 
ABOVE: A stone figure reveals the controlled 
grace of 13th-century Khmer art. 
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Opposite: Framed by French doors that open onto one of two balconies, a 16th-century Indian sculpture heightens the dining 

room’s mood of quiet drama. Tor: The living room artfully combines Western-style sofas, clad in French silk, with 19th-century 

Jehol traveling tables and a small-scale opium bed beneath the painting. A compelling focal point, the Ming painting of a royal picnic 
was one of Adrian Zecha’s earliest acquisitions. ABOVE LEFT: The linear quality of the décor is reinforced by the restrained use of furnish- 
ings in the master bedroom. Cranes, the Chinese symbol of longevity, are portrayed in the 19th-century painting. ABOVE RIGHT: In 

the master bath, an expanse of mirror reflects an Indian Gujarati figure. The porcelain jar is from the late Ming Dynasty. 








FROM VICTORIA PEAK, peaceful and 
shrouded in fog, Hong Kong’s sky- 
scrapers are often invisible, but the 
city’s pace is not. Cars whiz up and 
down. Phones ring constantly. And 
Adrian and Bebe Zecha are among 
the fastest-moving people in a place 
that makes New York City look slow. 
Adrian Zecha likes their “glorified 
pied-a-terre’’ because he can get 


downtown in five minutes. For the 
eight months a year the Zechas trav- 
el—his partnership in Regent Inter- 
national Hotels takes him to London, 
New York and Switzerland, while 
other passions take them elsewhere— 
this is the perfect apartment. “It’s 
easy to leave,” he says. “You can lock 
it up in five minutes.” 

There is a lot to lock up. Architect 


and designer Edward Tuttle, an Amer- 
ican living in Paris, created a struc- 
ture that feels comfortable, not at all 
like a museum, yet meant to hold the 
things the Zechas love to live with.. © 
Gutting two old apartments gave 
Tuttle over 3,000 square feet to work 
with. There still wasn’t enough space. 

Twenty-five years ago, Adrian 
Zecha decided that “European pieces 





were out of reach, but I could still buy 
good Asian art at a good price. And it 
was fun.” Bebe Zecha shared the fun. 
The problem is, now that they have 
built a collection, they can’t stop. 
Both Zechas, bemoaning the art they 
love that lies languishing in ware- 
houses, call themselves “diseased” 
about collecting. When they shop 
now—mostly in London, sometimes 





in India—and don’t find anything, 
Adrian Zecha is regretful, but his 
wife is rather relieved. 

They usually buy nothing later than 
Ming Dynasty because “later dynas- 
ties are technically more perfect, but 
don’t have as much charm.” They are 
also drawn to the “romance” of por- 
celain, but in their apartment this 


continued on page 155 


Sea Lion 


ABOVE LEFT: As befits residents of water- 
bound Hong Kong, the Zechas often set out 
on short jaunts aboard Sea Lion, their 42-foot 
Chinese junk. Unusual for its unadulterated 
form, the boat was built in 1972 by Robert 
Drummond. Tor: To Bebe Zecha, an after- 
noon spent sailing with friends is perfect for 
exploring one of the many islands that make 
up Hong Kong’s territory. ABOvE: Cotton 
denim and Chinese batik contribute to 

the beguiling simplicity of the deck. 
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EVER SINCE the first caveman called in 
an interior designer to brighten up 
his walls with a few murals, the rela- 
tionship between designer and client 
has been likened to one of marriage. 
And why not? The two see so much 
of each other while building or re- 
modeling a house that signing a nup- 
tial certificate can seem as natural as 
scribbling your okay on a final set 
of blueprints. Whichever document 
you sign, your future is bound to be 
full of surprises. I know, having writ- 
ten my name on both. 

My wife is Eszter Haraszty, an inte- 
rior designer, landscape consultant 
and creator of Knoll’s first fabric 
lines. We moved to Los Angeles some 
twenty-five years ago and, like so 
many city slickers from New York, 
fell in love with California’s outdoor 
way of life and bought two acres on 
Mulholland Drive—four minutes 
from Beverly Hills—from a syndicate 
of gophers, owls, raccoons and coy- 
otes. There was a so-called house on 
the property, but even the former 
owners had preferred living outdoors 
to camping in the dark, drab rooms. 

However, two years and thousands 
of Haraszty-hours later, the place was 
light, bright and livable. During all 
the banging, I retreated each morn- 
ing to an outbuilding-turned-kennel 
to write a book about the horrors of 
remodeling. It was called Meet Me in 
the Doghouse. And in one of the chap- 
ters I recall prophesying that once my 
wife had finished this magical trans- 
formation, she would start looking 
for another disaster area to beautify. 

About five years ago, my prophecy 
proved correct. The resident designer 
announced: “I’ve found a marvelous 
condominium in Malibu, right on the 
edge of an eighty-foot bluff, and the 
ocean view is spectacular. It’s part of a 





PRECEDING PAGES: To enhance the natural 
beauty of the Malibu home she shares with 
husband Bruce David Colen, designer Eszter 
Haraszty filled the terrace with a profusion 
of flowers. ‘Most of them are white, to tie in 
with the interiors,” she says. “And to empha- 
size the ocean, I painted the containers blue.” 
ABOVE RIGHT: French doors open the living 
room to the view. RIGHT AND opposiTE: Her 
hand-painted tiles brighten the kitchen. 
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complex designed by Richard Neutra. 
Though I warn you, there’s a lot of 
work to be done, and it’s not very 
large. You could put the whole place, 
including the terrace, into this house. 
But the dogs will love the beach.” 

They do, and so do I. As for it being 
a smaller place, that’s the best part. 
Like more and more people in the 
past decade, we had reached that 
stage where we wanted to simplify 
our lives—impossible when you are 
guardians of two cultivated acres that 
are anxious to return to their wild 
state if you turn your back for a day. 
No more having to teach gardeners 
the difference between a weed and a 
gloriosa daisy; no more fences to 
mend, trees to prune or gophers to 
trap. The container garden on our 
Mexican-tiled terrace in Malibu is big 
enough to provide all the flowers, 
fruits and vegetables we need. 

Of course, nothing is ever quite 
that simple. We have merely 
swapped one set of property-owner 
concerns for another. But, at least in 
Malibu, there is very little we can do 
about the problems indigenous to liv- 
ing in the area: brushfires roaring 
down from the tinder-dry hills, fol- 
lowed by mud slides; house-toppling 
waves; and rock slides that close roads 
for days. As for earthquakes. . . . 

Sunbathing on the terrace in the 
middle of February, exhilarated by 
a 180-degree, smog-free seascape, 
watching the seals lounge on their 
beds of kelp, we can afford to joke 
about the periodic tremors, as my 
wife did after inspecting the geolo- 
gist’s report on our oceanfront aerie: 
“The [Malibu] fault, dear Bruce, lies 
not in our stars, but directly under 
the living room.” Well, as every true 
Californian knows, should there be 
a giant earthquake, it is the rest of 
the nation that will slip into the 
ocean—the Atlantic. 





opposite: Eszter Haraszty trained needlepoint 
ivy onto an eggstand and added a basket of 
lettuce from her garden to create, she says, “a 
bit of fun” on the dining table. Lert: In the 
master bedroom, the bed was placed on a 
raised platform to accommodate the ocean 
vistas and provide supplemental storage. 
Behind the bed is a quilt of her design. 
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Ninety-four Doors 


Hispano-]Vloresque House on the Isle of Majorca 


ARCHITECTURE BY HASSAN FATHY 
TEXT BY G. Y. DRYANSKY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY FRANCISCO CATALA ROCA 
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In their earliest plans, the Majorcan home of artists Yannick Vu and Ben Jakober 
incorporated aspects of the island’s Hispano-Moresque legacy. To translate their 
dreams into reality, the couple turned to Egyptian architect Hassan Fathy, who based 
his design on the Arabian ribat, or fortified dwelling. Lert: Arcades give onto the lushly 
planted patio, a traditional oasis of tranquillity, cooled by water from the fountains 
and pond. Top AND ABOVE: The whitewashed structure shows the influence—in 
the arches, crenellations and dome—of Spain’s centuries of Moorish rule. 





















The house is rooted in a tradition 
whose lore and secrets ignore languages and 
borders: fine artisanry. 





opposite: Antique Spanish woodwork and furniture infuse the library with a distinct regional flavor. ‘Foreigners’ houses on Majorca 
are filled with distortions, such as doors made into tables,” says Ben Jakober. “We wanted no part of that. We have ninety-four doors, 
and they’re all still doors.” Objects resting on tabletops include two sculptures by Jakober, Seychelles sea coconuts, bronze Thai hands 
and a round Escher sculpture. top Lert: Underscoring the Islamic-style architecture, the Moroccan room contains weavings and a 
mosque lantern. Equestrian painting by Gerhardt Merz. Top RIGHT: Arched windows, screened by mouchrabiehs, or wooden 
latticework, open the summer dining room to the garden’s breezes. Stemware by Daum. Above LEFT: Filtered light softly illuminates 
antique Valencian bowls and tilework at a stone sink in the kitchen. ABOVE RIGHT: The impressive ceiling in the master bedroom is 
composed of 15th-century polychrome panels. The small portraits are by Yannick Vu; other works, by Domenico Gnoli. 
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A FRIEND CAME to the Hispano- 
Moresque house of Yannick Vu and 
Ben Jakober, on the island of Major- 
ca, and described it in a word rarely 
applied to contemporary buildings. 
“It’s a folly,” he said. “It’s sheer 
madness.” He was right the first time. 

Sheer madness is quite a contem- 
porary thing, but for all our love of 
being up-to-date, it’s hard to live 
with. It doesn’t work in a mate or a 
house. A folly, on the other hand, 
expresses a congenial fancy; a folly 
is endearing, because in the end, in 
some way, and sometimes in many 
ways, a folly makes sense. In our 
time, although there’s no shortage of 
ostentation, few people have had the 
courage or self-assurance to give a 
full-blown folly its chance in the 
world. But what is more sensible than 
for an artist to live in a dream house? 
Yannick Vu is a painter, and her hus- 
band, Ben Jakober, is a sculptor. Both 
have been influenced by Surrealism, 
and a current of dreams runs strongly 
through their respective styles. 

Their house started, as Jakober de- 
scribes it, in the form of a “disgrace- 
ful rectangle” —a stark old farm build- 
ing that came with a fifty-acre parcel 
in the northeast corner of Majorca. 
Thus, the folly began with the practi- 
cal idea of relieving the boredom and 
restraint of the big rectangle by build- 
ing patios. With the patios down on 
paper, a Moorish theme emerged. 
The Moors, after all, had ruled Ma- 
jorca for centuries, and their traces 
showed in the designs of some houses 
in the island’s major city, Palma. 
These inspirations took shape in a 
clay model with an enclosed court- 
yard, domes and crenellations. 

Looking for an architect to build 
from the model, Vu and Jakober 
came upon the work of Hassan Fathy 
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in a French architectural publication; 
his realities were close to their dream. 
And so, Yannick Vu, half Breton, half 
Vietnamese, and Ben Jakober, a Brit- 
ish subject of Hungarian extraction, 
born in Vienna, with their two 
adopted children, one Iranian, the 
other Tahitian, engaged Egyptian ar- 
chitect Hassan Fathy, in collaboration 
with Spaniards Francisco Munoz and 
David Torres, to set down on the Bal- 
earic landscape what Fathy identified 
as an Arabian ribat, or enclosed forti- 
fied dwelling. 

How is “authentic” defined in this 
context? There is no clear ethnic deed 
to the place. The house is imposing, 
yet somehow as ephemeral and vul- 
nerable as the national ties of mod- 
ern, uprooted, cosmopolitan people. 
But Vu, Jakober and their architect 
rooted the house in a tradition whose 
lore and secrets ignore languages and 
borders: fine artisanry. Just as all 
good art goes together, the work of 
skilled hands forms a kinship of 
quality more international than the 
geometry of skyscrapers. 

Hassan Fathy brought over an 
Egyptian craftsman to make the 
mouchrabiehs—Arabic wooden lat- 
tices—for the windows. For the 
domes, he taught local tradesmen the 
Arabic way of controlling the shape, 


ABOVE: A complex brick dome, set on four 
corner squinches, forms the roof of Yannick 
Vu’s studio. Although built by local masons, 
it follows a design by Hassan Fathy, who has 
made this type of construction his specialty. 

opposite: Surrounded by pinewoods, the 

house stands in sublime isolation near the 
coast. Sculptures by Ben Jakober are dis- 
played on two terraces above the patio. 


with a chain tied to a nail on a plat- 
form and to the mason’s wrist. “They 
had little to learn,” Jakober points 
out. “They make their bread ovens in 
much the same way.” } 

A polychrome paneled ceiling, 


dated 1493, was bought from a © 


wrecker on the mainland; it went 
into the master bedroom. For the’ 
floors, earthenware tiles were made 
on the island to complement antique 
Alhambra tiles bought in Seville. The 
walls were done using a mix of plas- 
ter and tinted wax, polished with 
talc—a hand process traditional in 
various parts of the Mediterranean, 
and apparent, for example, in the 
walls of the Picasso Museum in An- 
tibes. The result is a subtle eggshell 
quality. Old beams, ninety-four 
hand-hewn antique doors, and old 
furniture from Granada, Seville and 
Morocco increase the presence of 
hand workmanship in the interior. 
For all its special personality, the 
house works as a convenient place to 
live. Parts of it are easily closed in 
winter, when guests and children are 
away, without changing the rhythm 
of life. The design allows both art- 


‘ ists to rise and go directly from the 


master bedroom to their studios, 
without crossing any other rooms. 
The sheltering structure is useful in 
a beach area where people and nature 
tend to encroach. Vu’s and Jakober’s 
experience with an open beach house 
on Tahiti had taught them, as 
Yannick Vu explains, that “the sea is. 
such a strong element, you want to 
put something between you and it— 
the light, ‘the noise.’”” As for the 
domes, Hassan Fathy defends them 
on the basis of functionalism. “You 
have to build them,” he told Ben 
Jakober. “Theyre the same shape as the 
skull—and very good for creating.” 





The house is imposing, 
yet somehow as ephemeral and vulnerable 
as the land ties of modern, uprooted, 
cosmopolitan people. 
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JEN Ge 
In a Northern Light 


Penetrating Interiors in Danish Painting 


TEXT BY ROBERT ROSENBLUM 





ABOVE: Interior of the Chateau of Liselund, Peter Ilsted, circa 

1910. Oil on canvas; 31%” x 25%”. Ilsted infused drama and emotion 
into austere, uninhabited compositions using a palette of 

minimal color. Bury Street Gallery, London. 


LEFT: Chair by a Window, Carl Holsge, 1916. Oil on canvas; 
27%" x 26”. Soft light filters through muslin curtains onto the 
simple furnishings and bare floorboards of a typically Danish 
room. Holsge painted many such interiors of his home out- 
side Copenhagen. William Drummond, London. 
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ON EARLIER MAPS Of modern European painting, all 
roads led to Paris, and even foreigners like the 
Dutchman van Gogh were swiftly absorbed into the 
French empire. But in the later twentieth century, 
this Francocentric map is being drastically re- 
charted. These days, it is no surprise to find, on 
museum and gallery walls, nineteenth-century 
paintings by a virtual United Nations of European 
masters, who can give us refreshingly unfamiliar 
glimpses of what was going on in Russia or Italy or 
Poland while we had our eyes glued to France. 

Of those countries whose artists have at last come 
into focus outside their national boundaries, Den- 
mark looms large. Some ten years ago, the educated 
spectator would have had to strain to name a 
Scandinavian artist other than the great Norwegian 
Edvard Munch, but in the 1980s, exhibitions on 
both sides of the Atlantic have rushed in to fill this 
void. In 1984 alone, London and Paris were hosts to 
exhibitions of Denmark’s golden age of painting— 
that is, the earlier nineteenth century, when artists 
depicted with a magical and serene precision the 
ordinary facts of Danish landscape, cityscape and 
domestic life in the era of Denmark’s most famous 
cultural exports, Sgren Kierkegaard and Hans 
Christian Andersen. And before that, an exhibition 
of Scandinavian painting from 1880 to 1910 gave us 
a chance to see, among other things, a glimmer of a 
later revival of this golden age, in which one of the 
lessons learned was that the painting of ordinary 
interiors, whether filled with or devoid of bric-a- 
brac, could bear unexpected emotional freight, 
evoking scenarios that went far beyond the inani- 
mate contents of these immaculate rooms. 

Of course, a painting like van Gogh’s Bedroom at 
Arles should already have made it clear that the 
painting of a room, even without its occupant, could 
carry a heavy charge of emotion, from joy to alien- 
ation. This message was subject to no less complex 
variations in the work of a cluster of Danish painters 
who mirrored the beguiling realities of dustless 
middle-class interiors at the turn of the century, and 
who imparted an aura of subliminal drama that 








ABOVE: A Housemaid Standing by a Window, 
Paul Fischer, 1891. Oil on canvas; 20” x 10”. 
Danish genre painting often focused on win- 
dow scenes. Bury Street Gallery, London. 


LEFT: A Woman Reading a Letter, Vilhelm 
Hammershd@i, 1899. Oil on canvas; 25%” x 23”. 
During his lifetime, Hammersh@i was more 
highly regarded outside his own country 
than within it. Introspective, he found com- 
fort in depicting the rooms of his Copen- 
hagen apartment. Here, in a masterful 
orchestration of light, line and form, a wom- 
an quietly reads. Artemis Group, London. 





ABOVE: Sunlit Corridor, 
Christian Vilhelm Mourier- 


Petersen, 1895. Oil on canvas; 
29%" x 21%”. Soft brushstrokes 
color the walls and narrow 
ceiling with Nordic light. 
Rafael Valls, London. 


RIGHT: Woman Sewing in 

an Interior, Carl Holsge, circa 
1910. Oil on canvas; 29” x 28”. 
A recurring theme in Danish 
painting is the confined, well- 
appointed living space jux- 
taposed with nature—here, a 
stream of sunlight. William 
Drummond, London. 
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would not be out of place as a stage set for a play by 
such an eminent Scandinavian as Ibsen himself. 

Of these Danish painters, the most dramatically 
potent and visually memorable is unquestionably 
Vilhelm Hammershgi, who like most of these art- 
ists was born in the 1860s. A mysterious reincarna- 
tion of Vermeer, he measures out his spare, ascetic 
spaces with a bone-dry geometry of the whitest wall 
planes, doors, windows and framed panels that en- 
close us forever while suggesting, at the edges and 
in the distance, other, unexplored spaces whose 
mysteries we shall never know. When figures do 
appear, they are lonely and inert, quietly trapped in 
these secular monasteries, where they knit, read let- 
ters or merely stand. The hairbreadth precision of 
white against white, plane against plane may stem 
from Whistler’s refined world of aestheticism, but 
an imprisoning desolation and bareness pervades 
these scenes, making us think more of Hedda Gabler 
or A Doll's House than a 1900 guide to anti-Victorian 
trends in home decoration. 

Although no other Dane matches Hammershgi’s 
genius at metamorphosing a suite of rooms into an 
unwritten tragedy, his contemporaries can never- 
theless evoke a wide range of associative ripples 
from what at first seem to be the most neutral ac- 
counts of domestic furnishings. Not surprisingly, 

continued on page 157 
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Two-Part Harmony 
Tommy Tunes New York Homes 


TEXT BY JESSE KORNBLUTH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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HIS BUSINESS MANAGER suggested(it would be good for him 
to buy something. 
“Well,” Tommy Tune said, “I’ll have another fur coat.” 
No, the business manager said, it’s got to be bigger. 
For a minute, Tommy Tune was stumped. He had no 


desire to move from his West Side apartment; he liked the . © 


fact that it had once been occupied by Tennessee Williams 
and, later, by Chorus Line director Michael Bennett, as 
much as he appreciated its sleek, pared-down rooms. And 
because his home was only a dozen blocks from the theater 
district, he had not the slightest longing for a big black 
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car. Then he remembered that he had spent a few mem- 
orable weekends each summer on Fire Island. In the dead 
of winter, those moments seemed even more appealing. 
“How about a shack at the beach?” Tommy Tune asked. 
‘ His manager beamed, an expedition was organized, and 
he soon found himself sitting in a cedar-sheathed beach 
house designed by architect Earl Burns Combs. “I was im- 
mediately taken by the height of the ceiling,” recalls 
the performer, who prefers to think of himself as 5’18” 
rather than 6’6”. And he was pleased that its rooms 
were sufficiently large to enable him to have friends over 
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Manhattan 


opposite Top: At night Tommy Tune’s world comes alive. 

“I feel very much like a hamster in a cage, with a wheel and 

food and a slide—it’s a self-contained and condensed form of life,” 
says the Broadway actor, director and choreographer. Offstage, 
during quiet intervals between nightly curtain calls, he retreats to 
his Manhattan apartment—where open spaces and desert tones 
recall the lanky Texan’s native state. OPPOSITE ABOVE AND ABOVE: In 
the entrance, earth 1 vases and Mexican clay figures add a south- 
western flavor, as do stone-textured walls and giant cacti in the 
living room. Track lighting is from Lighting Associates. 


He had seen the house before, 
and each time, he thought he heard 


“a very open, Coplandesque chord.” 





ABOVE: “I love that feeling of team effort,” says Tune, who 

“wasn’t very good at sports,” but can play each position in a Broad- 
way show with equal finesse. His five Tony awards prove 

the point. Vase near the Jacuzzi is from Tiffany’s. 


without feeling claustrophobic. But before he committed 
himself to raising the Texas flag on the roof, he wanted 
to see what the house looked like from the beach. 

He trotted outside, turned around—and got one of the 
biggest surprises of his life. For he had seen the house 
many times before, when he jogged along the beach, and 
each time he saw it, he thought he heard “a very open, 
Coplandesque chord.’”” Now the house sang to him again, 
and he knew he didn’t have to go on looking. 

Tommy Tune hasn’t had much time to hear that chord 
these past few years, nor does he spend much time in his 
New York apartment. The huge success of My One and 





Only has kept him working, and whatever time is left over 
has gone into planning a new musical. 

Not that he’s unhappy about his overbooked schedule. 
At forty-six, Tommy Tune is still driven by the same boy- 
ish enthusiasm he had when, at seventeen, he left Texas 
for Manhattan, walked out of his hotel, strolled three 


blocks and found himself just where his dancing teacher ' 


had said he belonged: Broadway. He didn’t stay, but later, 
when he returned to New York for good, he got a job in 
the chorus of Irma La Douce on his first day back in the city. 

One show led to three, a Tony award for his show-stop- 
ping dancing in Seesaw, a leading role (with Twiggy as 
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his costar) in the movie The Boy Friend, and more accolades 
for his highly stylized choreography and direction of The 
Best Little Whorehouse in Texas, A Day in Hollywood/A Night 
in the Ukraine, Nine and Cloud 9. And now, his most recent 
hit, My One and Only, is on international tour after a suc- 
cessful long run on Broadway. 

Tommy Tune’s private spaces become nothing more 
than retreats—not only from the hundreds of people he 
entertains nightly but from life’s low ceilings. “I have a 
mountain range on my head, I’ve bumped it so many 
times,” the performer laments. Tabletops that endanger 
his kneecaps are even more treacherous, leading him 
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Fire Island 


LEFT: At first glance, the Fire Island beach house reminded him 

of “the Emerald City done in cedar.” Later on, it seemed to sing to 
him whenever he passed by. When he finally crossed the threshold, 
he knew he had to become its new owner. ABOVE: Only sand, drift- 
wood and seabags separate the deck from the ocean beyond. 


to conclude that furniture is often more foe than friend. 

Not surprisingly, Tune gave careful attention to the rais- 
ing of bathroom and kitchen counters, and left everything 
else to his designer and old friend Michael Gottfried. 
“T wouldn't lean on Michael any more than I'd lean on a set 
designer,” he explains. “I choose the best and trust them.” 
And to these gently lighted, sparely decorated rooms, he 
has brought only the most resonant artifacts: his father’s 
boots, figurines given to him by the producer of Cloud 9, 
collector-quality playground marbles that Maureen Mc- 
Govern wanted him to have. 

One reason for such minimalism is that Tune doesn’t see 


























very well—and, in fact, he likes a world that’s simple and a 
little out of focus. “I have a very impressionistic, Monet- 
like view of things,” he says. “I went to get glasses re- 
cently, and I told the eye doctor I don’t like 20/20 vision. I 
don’t think it’s attractive. With 20/20, it’s as if everything 
has a black line around it.” 


Working with the eye doctor, Tommy Tune came up 
witha prescription that’s right for him. And though his eye- 
sight may not be the sharpest, he makes up for it by the 
acuity of his inner vision. 








An aversion to low ceilings and conventional furniture set the 

tone for Tommy Tune’s beach house. opposite, TOP LEFT AND ABOVE: In 
the living room, canvas banquettes with seabags as cushions maintain 
a low profile next to soaring planes of glass and wood and a dramatic 
ocean view. A Japanese kimono and a Scavullo photograph of former 
costar Twiggy keep decorative touches to a minimum. Tor RIGHT: In the 
master bedroom, an amply sized bed allows the 6’6” dancer to sleep 
comfortably. At the foot is a pair of his father’s cowboy boots. 
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A Scholars Oasis 


Panoply of Art in the Roman Countryside 


ARCHITECTURE BY ANDREA BUSIRI VICI 
TEXT BY JOHN GRUEN PHOTOGRAPHY BY MASSIMO LISTRI 





Set in the hills outside Rome, the villa of a distinguished art historian, 
is a highly personal retreat devoted, like its owner, to art and books. ABOVE LEFT 
AND ABOVE RIGHT: A wall bearing a 4th-century Syrian mosaic, Roman inscrip- 
tions and other historical fragments winds around the property like a masonry 
collage, hinting at the world within. opposite: An array of ancient sculpture 
heads adds an otherworldly note to the entrance hall. The Mannerist 
painting, Jupiter and Antiope, is by Abraham Janssens. 


WITHIN THE BURNISHED countryside of 
Rome, an ancient town nestles in soli- 
tude. Only minutes away from its 
sloping streets, a country road curves 
into the sweep of a Claude Lorraine 
landscape. Here, on the crest of a hill, 
among oaks, cypresses and pines, 
perches an extraordinary villa. 

Built some twenty years ago, it is 
the year-round residence of one of 
the world’s foremost art historians—a 
man whose reclusiveness belies the 
pressures and demands placed upon 
him as a pivotal authority in the 
world of art. An international consul- 
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tant to museums, dealers and collec- 
tors, he recalls the late Bernard 
Berenson, whose own villa, I Tatti, 
near Florence, is today a Mecca for 
scholars of art history. 

Indeed, the villa, with its vast li- 
brary, a rare collection of Roman in- 
scriptions, classical and Renaissance 
marbles and terra-cottas, unique ob- 
jets d’art and statuary, and an array 
of unusual late-Renaissance and Ba- 
roque paintings, suggests a small, 
rarefied museum—one that, accord- 
ing to its owner, might someday be- 
come a seat of study and research. 


Built by the renowned Italian ar- 
chitect and designer Count Andrea 
Busiri Vici d’Arcevia, to the specific 
needs of the art historian, the villa, 
with its terraces and landscaped gar- 
dens, forms a retreat of spectacular 
beauty and tranquillity. 

“The house was built around three 
magnificent oak trees,” says the ar- 
chitect, who is known professionally 
as Andrea Busiri Vici. “Basically, it : 
has two floors, but there is an addi- 
tional small floor toward the center. 
This contains a study, from which 


continued on page 158 
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opposite: Grouped around the living room’s marble fireplace are variations on a figurative theme, 
including a 16th-century French stone sculpture of St. Barbara, flanked by Florentine tapestry panels; a 

17th-century Neapolitan reliquary in gilt bronze and silver; and a terra-cotta study after Michelangelo. The 
Roman memento mori, of painted wood, dates from the 17th century. TOP LEFT, TOP RIGHT AND ABOVE: Com 

bining order and ease, the library invites wide-ranging study. Triple-sided bookcases establish a 

rhythmic symmetry, creating a series of alcoves where art and books mingle readily. A 12th-century 
Italian Madonna an# Crucifix, painted on wood, rests on an easel near a 17th-century Genoese 
bust on a marble plinth. On the floor nearby is a wooden horse head from India 




















RIGHT: A compartmented wall cabinet houses diverse sculptures 
and other objects, in a chiaroscuro display that suggests a trompe 
l'oeil painting. BELOW: The dining room is punctuated by sculp- 
tural forms, including a pair of smiling 18th-century Neapolitan 
busts and another bust atop an antique Venetian door frame. On 
the dining table is a small marble group by Pietro Bernini. The 
painting is leth-century Venetian. opposite: A 17th-century Ro- 
man desk graces a corner of a guest bedroom. Giacinto Brandi’s 
17th-century Allegory of Philosophy is juxtaposed with the late- 
l6th-century Presentation of the Virgin by Pietro Faccini 
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In an entrance-hall arrangement that evokes the riches of 
Mediterranean antiquity, a trio of Palmyrene sculptures 
and a Roman porphyry basin rest on a varicolored marble 
console supported by Ist-century griffins. 
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How Chubb lives up 


to its claims. 


Pea 
5 


Pen? 
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Every insurance company 
promises to settle claims quickly 
and fairly. But when a loss occurs, 
frustrating delays and disappoint- 
ing settlements can show that not 
every company delivers. 

Chubb is different. 

Our claims professionals know 
that their job is to settle claims, 
not complicate them. They have the 
knowledge, the authority and—most 
important—the commitment to pay 
most claims within 48 hours of a 
settlement. 

We take more care to establish 
values when we insure your home 
and its contents. Even with a fine 
beamed ceiling or a rare antique 
rug, there’s seldom a problem on the 
amount of the settlement. 

As America’s leading insurer 
of fine homes, we have a sense of 
responsibility that goes as deep as 
your sense of ownership. 

The more you have to insure, 
the more you need Chubb. 

Phone us at 800-922-0533 for 
a complimentary 
brochure and the 
name of your local 
independent agent 
or broker. CHusse 


The Chubb Group of Insurance Companies 
is proud to participate in “American Playhouse?” 
Watch for it on PBS. 








he comfort of Peugeot auto- 

mobiles is legendary in Europe, 
and as you Can see, the word has 
spread over here too. But the Peugeot 
is far more than just a comfortable car. 
It also leads the way with innovations 
in performance and durability. 

It all began as a family business, 
back in the late 1800's, when Peugeot 
built the world’s first production auto- 
mobile. Since then, Peugeot's engi- 
neering expertise has accounted for 
such firsts as the first mass-produced 
car with battery ignition (1900), the 
first with independent front suspen- 
sion, the first high-revving diesel 
engine, the first station wagon, and 
even the first rumble-seat roadster. 

Over the years, these innovations 
have paid off as Peugeot competed 
on race circuits around the world. 
Peugeot won its first Indianapolis 500 
in 1913 and has won it twice since, a 
record still unequalled by any other 
active automobile manufacturer. 





Since 1889, this Marque has represented Peugeot's 
commitment to automotive excellence. 


© 1985, Peugeot Motors of America, Inc 





Today, a 4-wheel drive, 16-valve 
turbocharged Peugeot 205 T16 is 
winning handily in rallies across 
Europe, including the demanding 
Monte Carlo Rally. In the United 
States, the 505 Turbo has posted its 
first victory of 1985 with a class 
win in the SCCA/Playboy Endur 
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ance Cup 6-hour race at River§,,., 
International Raceway. . 

As a result of this proven ¢ 
ability and performance — plus 
legendary comfort and award-¥, ,. 
styling — Peugeot is now the fo}, 
largest automaker in Europe, aly, 
second fastest growing import 1), 
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“(For] grand touring comfort,... 
[my] choice would be one of 
Peugeot's super-suspension 
rie e tia 
— Popular Mechanics 





WW: in the U.S. (for 1984). These known for years. Peugeot is an excep- 
> qualities are what you find in the tional value from an exceptional com- 
i seots available to you today — pany. For a list of Peugeot dealers and 
'n and wagon models, with gas- a fact-filled brochure, call 1-800-447- 
ii:, turbo gas and turbodiesel 2882 in the continental U.S. 
‘nes, at prices ranging from ‘i 
) 


00 to $18,1 50. * Biased mn POLE. manueecriret Sua fetal uces 
7 e r Actual prices May vary Dy dealer. estination charges, 
*>ee tor yourself what Europe has taxes; dealer preparation, if any, and license fees are extra. PEVUGEO©O y 

















ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Call our Toll-Free Number 


1-800 


247-5470 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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Moore Ruble Yudell 
continued from page 65 


Buzz Yudell, decided at once to 
abandon this old-fashioned defen- 
sive strategy and to give the Kwee 
house a light and cheerful interior. 
Air conditioning would supply a sat- 
isfactory artificial climate, and by the 
ingenuity of the design the architects 
would bestow on the owners the 
agreeable sensation of being simulta- 
neously indoors and out. 

Moore Ruble Yudell achieved this 
welcome illusion by turning the 
structure into a system of boxes, one 


Openings 
offer glimpses 
of the inner house, 
mysterious and beguiling 
in its apparent 
inaccessibility. 


nesting inside the other and creating 
what amounts to two houses, or per- 
haps even three—the specific loca- 
tion of each room is blurred by vistas 
of other spaces that emerge and then 
vanish among pillars and arches. The 
interiors throughout, by Steve Chase, 
further animate the elusive space. 

It is an ever-increasing challenge in 
contemporary domestic architecture 
to provide furnishings appropriate to 
the nature of the spaces that the ar- 
chitect has designed. The more radi- 
cal the architecture of a house, the 
greater the difficulty in accommodat- 
ing it. Mr. Chase has risen to this 
challenge with remarkable success by 
emphasizing comfort and informal- 
ity. Against a background that twelve 
Caesars might have felt at home in, 
the designer has provided an inviting 
atmosphere—one of settling down at 
ease for a cozy chat and a drink. 

Outside, a brick-paved driveway 
introduces an anonymous fagade, 
with a broad garage door and a con- 
cealed entrance. The rear of the house 
is much less guarded, leading to a 
terrace and garden separated from 
neighboring properties by a wall of 


masonry topped by wooden palings. 

The shell of the outer house is built 
of concrete block, smoothly stuccoed 
over, and has a gabled roof of tile 
pierced by a vast open lattice. Un- | 
glazed openings of different sizes and 
shapes offer glimpses of the inner — 
house, mysterious and beguiling in’ 
its apparent inaccessibility. 

The largest space in the inner 
house consists of a high, lattice- 
walled courtyard, skylit from end to — 
end and filled with lush plants. The 
rooms adjacent to the courtyard open 
upon it as if upon an outdoors lusher , 
than the real thing—and certainly far! 
more habitable. The sense of being in, | 
a secret garden is heightened by the* 
splash of a fountain and the cool, 
sound of water making its way along 
a channel in the middle of the floor. ‘ 

Charles Moore is celebrated for the 
emphasis he places on ceilings, and in, _ 
the Kwee house he has taken care to, 
provide a bold assortment of heights, 
textures and angles of inclination. In 
the master bedroom, the ceiling: 
slopes down in a cozy, tentlike fash- — 
ion; in the dining area, a dropped, — 
level ceiling is supported by open | 
rafters, which, viewed from an upper 





floor, reveal an altogether different It 


pattern to the eye. In its continuously | 
shifting aspects, the house is a conun- | 
drum, composed of light and air and | 
asserting both its accommodation to | 
an adverse climate and its designer’s — 
gift for manipulating our emotions. — 

Like everything Charles Moore de- 
signs, the Kwee house counts on 
astonishing us. Its purpose is not | 
merely to shelter a family but to give 
pleasure. It is provocative, sometimes 
to the point where an architectural 
witticism threatens to become the 
wisecrack of an incorrigible Peck’s 
Bad Boy. Charles Moore and his cli- 
ents take big chances together. Like 
every work of art, the test it must pass 
is the test of time. Facing that test, 
Moore goes on turning somersaults at 
the top of the tent, without a net, and 
we who are spectators on the benches 
far below do well to alternate be- 
tween applause and prayer.U 











The Santa Barbara Umbrella now offered in a/der, oak/mMahogany, and teak. 
Sizes include 9, 11 %2 and 13 foot diameter square and octagon shapes. 





= Atlanta Chicago Dallas 
S) A N I yy 404/231-8789 312/661-1900 214/742-4801 
j33 ny Pa B A Pa ae Denver Houston Los Angeles Miami 
303/297-0553 713/961-4896 213/659-2970 305/757-0659 
D 3 S I G aw . ; New York San Francisco Seattle 
212/593-1235 415/986-0812 206/292-8155 


PO. BOX 90610 SANTA BARBARA CALIFORNIA 93190 805-965-3071 
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The New Mexico Adobe of 


THE CARIBBEAN’S MOST Nathaniel and Margaret Owings 


continued from page 78 


SPECTACULAR SETTINGS. 


When it comes to the world’s finest 
china and crystal, look for the name 
Little Switzerland. We’re renowned 
in the Caribbean for carrying the 
leading brand names at extraordinary 
duty-free savings. 

You'll only find us in three 
magnificent settings. St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, and St. Martin. 

You'll also find us the best place 
to shop for the world’s best watches 
and jewelry. 

At some pretty dazzling prices. 


Sitde~Switerland 


Known by the company we keep. 
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Mr. Owings’s studio, where he housed his 
collection of Hopi kachina dolls on shelves 
and walls, is warmed by a corner fireplace. ! 

- —_—_____—— } 
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lye, the traditional method of clean! 
ing unpainted wooden floors. “We, 
loved wood and collected it,” says, 
Mrs. Owings. “We had great piles of | 
old wood: old boards, barrels, floors: 
from barns, old beams from bridges, 
pieces of fences. We’d bring them 
home and think about them for a. 
long time. We loved the details 
of the wood: the grain, the joining, 
the imperfections. We even collected 
wood with moss on it.” 

This lovingly assembled stockpile 
provided much of the textural rich- 
ness in the house. Not just the floors, — 
but the ceilings, beams, doors, win- 
dow facings and shutters are all ap- 
propriately aged and mellowed, and ~ 
each contributes its voice of previous 
use and history. 

The long, thin lines of weathered 
wood grain, looping into whiplash 
patterns‘at the knotholes, read with 
great clarity against the irregular, 
soft, stippled surfaces of the adobe 
walls. Each piece seems, over time, to 
have found its perfect place. 

“IT think the greatest pleasure we 
had from the place was in building 
it,” recalls Mrs. Owings. “It grew nat-) 
urally, easily, and with joy. Our en- 
thusiasm grew as the house did. The 
more we worked on it, the more we 
appreciated that it gave us a special 
place, apart from the world.” 
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66 
Dr. and Mrs. Armand Hammer Whe n the Z 
continued from page 87 
; 
_ World peace is as elusive as a can- 
cer cure, but in this quest Dr. Ham- 
mer can be considerably more active. Chr istmas c ma ue arrive Ss, 


Though he speaks Russian well 
enough to converse with Soviet lead- 
ers without a translator, his greatest 
activity has been in the area of cul- 
tural exchange. And this isn’t a recent 
development—in 1922, he presented 








LY 7 
s Santa’s in 


“the palm of my hand.” 


slitre gifts you want to give are in Please print: ) 
the Lord & Taylor Christmas book, Name | 
a treasury of carefully edited, Address Apt. # ) 
fabulous ideas for everyone on m 5 ] 
your Christmas list. Its from the City —_________State | 
famous Fifth Avenue store that i) eee CLE ONE I 
celebrates the best of American Please enclose your check or money I 
design for you, your family, your order for 3.00, do not send cash. iH 
home. Three dollars will bring Mail & Telephone Department, 
your Christmas catalogue to you Lord & Taylor, 424 Fifth Avenue, ‘| 
well before the holidays. New York, N.Y. 10018 73 
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Six Cruises: _ 





_ An array of Romanov porcelain, collected by 
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Dr. Hammer in Moscow in the 1920s, fills | 
a wall of his Greenwich Village dining room. > ~ ! 
. aul rae 2 5, | 
) Lenin with a bronze sculpture of a vs i ill 
monkey sitting on a pile of books ns \N 
_and contemplating a human skull. : i Forthe priceofa | 
| Among the books are Charles Dar- ! ft a ees Con | 
win’s Origin of Species. Both the do- by ” : a Ea : ee. | 
nor and the recipient got the | Je My, . | y Ul-CO orgul eto € i 
message: If nations don’t live in | Je Norwegian Caribbean, | | 
peace, they may not live at all. i and learn why ES tive I 
Recently, Dr. Hammer brought a I ae Norwegian Shipsand | 
show of Western art to China—the ! ten Caribbean Islands | 
_ first such exhibition since the revolu- |! | alladd up to the one | 
tion. He has also donated $1 million | place on earth 4 
to establish a research center at UCLA | J 2 . where you really can | 
that will specialize in the work of | | ¢ let yourself go! | 
Leonardo da Vinci. What next? But | I” I 
on this subject, as with those pertain- ! : ) 
_ing to business interests, Armand l RESS i 
- Hammer is all smiles and silence.“If I= . 
_ were to tell you what I’m doing | ] —— =~ STATE —______. ZIP | 1 | 
now,” he says, “we'd be in this office | } Mail to: NCL Brochures, Department L, P.O. Box 7715, Itasca, Illinois 60143 J 
_ for twenty-four hours.” Lin ae a a a a A SYS SYS ESD Ds ene ell 





GARDENS 


Woodland Domain 


continued from page 92 


In a serenely balanced setting at Herkenrode, 





a favorite spot tor family picnics, ranks of 


poplars tower over lawns and hedges. An opening in the trees promises wider views beyond. 


zonal pelargoniums, all yellow and 
orange, began flooding in from 
abroad. People went mad over 
them,” says the “AS my 
own color sense has ‘narrowed,’ I’ve 
begun to regroup elements of my col- 
lections according to the dictates of 
that wonderful English gardener 
Gertrude Jekyll, who promoted 
painterly color schemes interspersed 
with a lot of white and green.” 

But Philippe de Spoelberch didn’t 
become a gardener through reading 
Gertrude Jekyll. It was much more 
prosaic: “I suppose the simplest ex- 
planation is that Diane and I got mar- 
ried and came to live at Herkenrode.” 
Their house was constructed of brick 
from a nineteenth-century house that 
had once stood on the opposite side of 


vicomte. 


the big pond—and faced north. (“In 
those days, you wanted to stay out of 
the sun.”) Belgian architect Francis 
Bonaert based his designs on plans 
and maquettes by Philippe de 
Spoelberch and his mother. The 
house went up slowly, between 1964 
and 1966. Then the Spoelberches 
moved in—and promptly moved out. 

“We had to go to the States, where I 
studied business administration for 
two years at Columbia University. 
I’m really a chemical engineer, and I 
had to learn a little about finance and 
marketing to help run the family 
firm. At the same time, I began to in- 
tensify my interest in botany, collect- 
ing plants and trees from American 
botanical gardens, Central Park, 
roadsides and in the wild. In 1969 I 


brought all my specimens home, and 
we were off and away. 

‘My first large-scale plantings 
were rhododendrons, which I started 
liking very early, under the influence 
of Robert and Jelena de Belder’s 
wonderful arboretum at Kalmthout, 
north of here. But the big step for- 
ward came in 1977, when we fenced 
everything in, thereby excluding 
something like a thousand rabbits. 

“In 1978 I began to broaden the 
garden’s scope—and sought the help 
of the Antwerp landscape gardener 
Jacques Wirtz in planning the eastern: 
end, a meadow between the house 
and the poplar plantation. We put in 
a swimming pool and a kitchen gar-; 
den, which required some formal sort! 
of containment. Jacques suggested, 
hornbeam hedges as a kind of frame 
for some of my collections, which’ 
have proved con (ED to keep up; 
fenced in this way.” 

Philippe de Spoelberch thinks ae. 
one of Jacques Wirtz’s virtues is his 
acceptance of the fact that modern 
hardy perennials can be incorporated 
into a formal setting. Perhaps this 
attitude is part of Wirtz’s Flemish 
heritage: “The French garden as con- 
ceived by Le Notre ‘enslaved’ plants, 
using them like building blocks,” says 
the vicomte, “while in the same pe- 
riod the Dutch and Flemish were pas- 
sionately enthusiastic about flowers. 

“Another lesson from Kalmthout 
was to get rid of the gravel paths we’d 
originally laid out. Immediately the 
garden became more natural, more 
charming, and easier to keep up.” 

A third lesson learned from the 
Belders was to experiment with 
ground covers to replace underbrush 
removed when the trees were 
thinned. The Herkenrode geranium 
collection is the outgrowth of one- 
of these experiments. . 

Philippe de Spoelberch’s down-to- : 
earth attitude is surely what endows 
Herkenrode with its quiet power to 
bewitch the visitor. Youthful and vig- 
orous, Herkenrode reflects its own- 
er’s respect for tradition and his 
Openness to experiment. 























Quintessential bed eet 


Ultra BedSack’ by Perfect Fit. 
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Ultra BedSack®* bedclothing has all ara Le eR eRe ee SLL re 
luxurious protection, comfort, convenience and good looks—on all four sides as well as _ 

top. Slipping on like a fitted sheet, it stays snug, makes the bed glamorous to look and feel 
Ultrasonically and gencrously quilted (no threads to snag or break), and covered witha _ 
luxurious fabric; machine washable, no-iron. Ultra BedSack—the quintessential ingre 
mace CC ne making Uae ae a Coco aU hail Re aba 
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983 Perfect Fit Industries, Inc. Monroe, N.C. 
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For all of our innovations, we at Moen séem to be most famous 
for a pretty old-fashioned idea. Reliability. 

We build a faucet to work as well in the years to come’as it 
does the day you buy it. We do it with washerless construction and 
rigorous testing. We do it with classic styling that 
gives each Moen faucetia timeless beauty. 

And with more than fifty million satisfied 
customers, we don’t mind being called old-fashioned. 

For more information about our complete line 
of kitchen and bathroom faucets, including do-it- 
yourself and plumber-installed models, call toll-free: 

1-800-258-8787, ext. 15. 

(1-800-821-9400, ext. 15, in Ohio.) 
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San Francisco Palette in the Sky 
continued from page 100 


scale is a direct expression of his own, 


way of being in the world. He is a 
big, vigorous man, his aura as sunny 
as a Californian’s is supposed to be. 
He moves with the subliminal pas- 
sion of a professional golfer. He is 
simply 
able with the tiny and the precious. 
First inspired by a boyhood intro; 
duction, at a neighbor’s home, to the 
innovations of Elsie de Wolfe, Mr, 
Taylor has consistently denounced 
the cluttered, the somber, the preten- 
tious. He has stripped away the un- 


too physical to feel comfort- 


necessary accretions of the past and 


He is a master 
at presenting objects and 
ensembles in an almost 
mythically natural form. 


revealed large, open, cleanly defined 
possibilities. His work is never raw or 
primitive, but he is a master at pre- 
senting objects and ensembles in an 
unprocessed—that is, almost mythi- 
cally natural—form. 

Ultimately, Mr. Taylor’s generous 
sense of scale gives pleasure simply 
because it speaks to our childhood 
understanding that objects of impor- 
tance in the real world are indeed 
larger than life. A big candle, a big 
white plate, an array of big pillows— 
all these super-objects invite us back 
into a realm of unbounded optimism, 
where the traditional, restrictive for- 
malities of the everyday are delight- 
fully, reassuringly ignored. 

Mr. Taylor’s world, then, is freely 
invented, haunted by no_ pinched 
memories. It welcomes the full 


e 


strength of daylight (and uses fabrics - 


that will not fade); it celebrates both 


the high charge and the intimate rev- . | 


erie of night. Thus, at this nodal point 
of an exciting city, Michael Taylor 
has created a setting that evokes gran- 
deur independent of the antique and 
implies a finely tuned future without 
ever lapsing into techno-rapture. 0 
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ORIENT EXPRESSIONS 


Intertwining Old and New in the Far East 
continued from page 113 


romance is often hidden on shelves 
built inside tall, mirrored columns. 

Mr. Tuttle’s design also includes 
balconies that double as storage 
space. Mirrors make the rooms seem 
even larger than they are and set off 
the pieces of sculpture with dazzling 
effect. The furniture and carpets are 
monochromatic. Color comes from 
the art—and from the Zechas. 

The conception and execution of 
the apartment happened quickly. 
Adrian Zecha moves fast, and Ed- 
ward Tuttle is an old friend with 
whom he didn’t need to have a “for- 
mal conversation.” Another reason 
for the speed is cultural. “In industri- 
alized countries,” Mr. Zecha says, 
“you're used to working alone. Here 
people—electricians, plumbers, crafts- 
men—all work together.” 

The result is a home that “serves us 
in our fifties” as other homes suited 
them in other periods of their lives. 
The Zechas believe in moving every 
seven years ‘‘because lives change.” 
This apartment is serene and surpris- 
ingly casual. “The people we see are 
friends,” Adrian Zecha says, “so what 
does it matter if they sit on the floor 
or come into the bedroom? 

“The curse and the joy of Hong 
Kong,” he adds, “is that everybody 
has to come here.” When the Zechas 
entertain visitors passing through, 
they are likely to take them out on 
the forty-two-foot wooden junk built 
for them (and co-owner Brian Bryce) 
by Robert Drummond, an American 
who spent all his life in Peking. Life 
on the junk is slow and easy. There 
are 280 nearby islands to explore. The 
cook grills something on the brazier 
up front while guests relax on pil- 
lowed platforms in the back. And no 
matter how much horsepower the 
junk carries, it will never move faster 
than ten miles per hour. 

Every six weeks or so, there is an 
escape to Bali. For Adrian Zecha, this 
is a sort of homecoming—Indonesia 
is the place from which five Zecha 
brothers “dispersed.” Nothing could 
be further from Hong Kong’s six-day 
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Tilt and 
Tuck Table, 


1740-1760, 


MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS BOS TON 


BUT OUR REPRODUCTION 
CAN BELONG TO YOU 


An original of this handsome 18th-century American table can also be 
found in the Historic Newport Collection, where it is equally ‘‘unavail- 
able.’ Our carefully executed reproduction is available, however, exclu- 
sively from the new Sutton catalogue. 

The 32-page, full-color Sutton catalogue contains 25 exquisite repro- 
ductions of rare and important 18th-century American antiques, many 
of which now grace the country’s finest museum and historical collec- 
tions. Each reproduction is meticulously hand-crafted from solid Hon- 
duras mahogany. 

For your own private viewing of the Sutton collection, please send 
$5.00 and this coupon for our catalogue, or call today. 


SUTTON 


Reproductions of fine 18th-century American furniture. 


Please send me the Sutton catalogue of 18th-century American reproduction furniture. 
I have enclosed a check for $5.00. Bill my credit card. 
es Masten @arcd 2 a isa 
Card No. 
Signature as it appears on card 
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City State. Zip 


Expiration Date 











Mail to: SUTTON, P.O. Drawer 11803, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27106 
Or call toll-free: 1-800-334-2689, ext. 14, In North Carolina: 919-889-7713, ext. 14 
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Intertwining Old and New in the Far East 
continued from page 155 


business week, the frenzy of interna- 
tional visitors and round-the-clock 
communication with the rest of the 
world than Bali. “You sit there,” he 
says. ““A week will go by. You stare 
into space. It’s like washing out the 


brain. And you take a lot of walks, i 


because Bali’s real beauty is in the, 


mountains, not the sea.” 
Bali is meant to be shared. Bebe 
Zecha gave a Christmas lunch there 
for forty people, who feasted on suck- 
ling pig. A staff of eight looks after 
the property, which consists of nine 





Life on the junk 
is slow and easy. There 
are 280 nearby islands 
to explore. " 





{ 
open pavilions—for dining, cooking; 
sleeping and relaxing. But Bali is not 
exactly primitive: The Zechas’ bed- 
room is air-conditioned. “Our lives 
have changed,” Mr. Zecha says, smil- 
ing. “We live a terribly soft life.” 

The soft life on Bali unfolds amid 
the exquisite art of a culture that has 
“no word for ‘artist.’ Everyone is an 
artist. The woodcarver was a farmer, 
too.” Mr. Tuttle brought traditional 
and modern ideas together in the Bali 
compound, designing the bamboo 
furniture and the picturesque, bam- 


boo-supported thatched roofs, all. 


constructed without nails. 

The Chinese have a phrase for the 
“right aspect” of a building. It is fung 
shui, which means, literally, wind 
and water. Many people still consult 
the fung shui man before they begin a 
building. Often they are told to move 
a door or rearrange the furniture. The 


Zechas haven’t felt the need for that. 


kind of help. When Mrs. Zecha 
looked around the Hong Kong apart- 
ment, she said something that would. 
apply as well to the Bali home: “This 
place has incredible fung shui.” Could 
she explain? She demurred. “Being 
superstitious, I don’t think we should 
talk about it.” She didn’t have to; the 
truth of her words was apparent. 0 
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In a Northern Light 
continued from page 130 


this is felt in the work of Hammer- 
shgi’s own brother-in-law, Peter 
Ilsted. His often uninhabited interiors 
may be less Spartan, allowing an oc- 
casional ornamental curve, but also 
haunt the imagination, as if a theater 
curtain had been raised and we were 
awaiting the arrival of the players. 
Dualities of somber and luminous in- 
terior spaces; a world of tidy enclo- 
sure versus the suggestion, through 
an open door or window, of un- 
bounded nature outside—these are 
the strong emotional polarities that 
hint at dramas to be played out in the 
rooms. They are dramas that, appro- 
priate to the extreme contrast in 
Scandinavia between the long dark 
winter and the sunlit flood of sum- 
mer, conjure up a dialogue between 
repression and release, between the 
restriction of domestic decorum and 
the abandon of the natural world. 

As in even the most seemingly ca- 
sual and literal interiors by other 
masters of this genre—Carl Holsge, 
Christian Vilhelm Mourier-Petersen, 
Paul Fischer—there is a constant 
sense of the beckoning sun at the 
window’s ledge, where potted plants 
often mark the transition between 
the confines of a man-made interior 
and the liberation of the landscape 
outside these domestic walls. And 
when a patch of limpid sunlight, mo- 
mentarily disciplined by the rectan- 
gular shape of mullioned windows, 


falls on these wooden floors, the rest- 


less undercurrents surface again. 

‘It is, of course, possible simply to 
enjoy these Danish paintings as 
charming reflections of a cozy, or- 
derly world of uneventful domestic 
ritual, but that would tell only half 
the story. The other half is a tribute to 
their capacity, like that of so many 
other nineteenth-century paintings, 
to select from the prosaic truths of the 
here and now exactly those telling 
facts—the turn of a chair, the angle of 
light, the ponderous presence .of a 
grandfather clock—that can trans- 
form prose into poetry and tell us not 
only how human beings lived but 
what they felt.0 
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A SCHOLARS OASIS 


Panoply of Art in the Roman Countryside 


] 


the view is absolutely marvelous. 

“I'd say.I’m proudest of the central 
axis of the house, which includes 
six sequential rooms—rather large 
ones—housing the professor’s im- 
mense library and collection of pho- 
tographs. Of course, the villa brims 
with artworks and beautiful furnish- 
ings. My idea was to design a house 
of relative simplicity—one that 
would not overwhelm its contents.” 

The Italian owner, erudite and 
articulate, offers the image of urbane 
sophistication. Holder of three uni- 
versity degrees—in botany, chemistry 
and art history—he is as outspoken as 
he is witty. “This is not a grand 
home,” he says. “Take away the space 
given over to books and photo- 
graphs and you have a common 
middle-class house of Italy today. Of 
course, Busiri Vici, who is anything 
but middle class, has infused it with a 
certain dignity and tradition. Basi- 
cally, however, this is a functional 
house. Everything is very plain, and 
everything works very well. 

“I live here alone, and I live very 
simply. My life is very quiet and very 
sheltered. I may have a beautiful din- 
ing room and a large, comfortable liv- 


ing room, but I seldom use them 


because I seidom entertain. I’m not 
fond of having many people here— 
they are a distraction from work. Be- 
cause I travel a great deal, giving 
lectures or advising dealers and 
collectors, I prefer to use my home as 
a place of refuge. This is where I write 
my papers and books, where I study, 
where I attend to my art projects. Of 
course, the telephone ruins every- 
thing—it never stops ringing—and 
it’s a calamity for my peace of mind. 
But what can you do?” 

If the historian’s villa is a refuge, it 
is also a repository for singular works 
of art that, in their quality and place- 
ment throughout the house, form a 
collection combining the esoteric 
with the bizarre, the strangely sen- 
sual with the classically refined. The 
paintings, in particular, offer subject 
matter of a certain dramatic eroti- 


cism, while small classical bronzes 


continued from page 138 


and marbles reverberate with the 
purity and craftsmanship of antiq- 
uity. Most unusual is the collection of 
ancient Roman inscriptions—stone 
tablets that have been set into the walls 
of a patio and into the walls sur- 
rounding the property. 

“| don’t have a great art collection," | 
the owner says. “The paintings I have 
were either great bargains or gifts. 
But the Roman inscriptions are very 
special to me—I own over four hun- 
dred of them. What interests me is 
the calligraphy, which is extremely, 
beautiful. Also, these inscriptions re-’ 
veal far more about a period than; 
do paintings or sculptures. Frankly,’ 
everything else in my collection: 
pales by comparison.” 

The villa’s library—one of the larg- 
est of its kind in private hands—is ar-' 
ranged in specially designed floor-, 
to-ceiling bookcases that also serve as, 
structural subdivisions. The result is, 
an imposing wing in which tens of 
thousands of books coexist harmoni- 
ously with a wide variety of sculp- 
tures, precious objects, choice pieces: 
of furniture and sumptuous carpets. 

“It is the heart of the villa,” says 
Busiri Vici. “It’s where the professor 
feels at one with his work. You see, 
this is a man of great intellect and 
great temperament—someone who 
relies entirely on himself for every- | 
thing he does. There are no assistants, 
no secretaries or researchers. It’s how 
he likes it—to work alone. And so- 
this house is designed for solitary 
work and solitary comfort. 

“Yes, there are two servants who 
attend tothe maintenance of the villa, 
to the professor’s meals, and so forth. 
But essentially this is a private place 
—a kind of beautiful laboratory of 
the mind and of the spirit.” 

Hidden in the silken-aired Roman 
landscape, some fifteen miles from 
the capital, this unusual Italian villa 
stands as a small monument to one 
man’s vision and imagination. Secret, 
secluded and highly original, it fuses 
a dynamic modern sensibility with 
the restrained grandeur of another, 
more peaceable age. 
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And we'll show you a country with great 
antique furniture. 


The generations of servants who maintained the great houses of England 





lavished their tenderest care on the furniture. Most of the servants 
have disappeared with the past—but thanks to their centuries of 
dedication, the best of the furniture lives on for you to enjoy today at 


Mill House of Woodbury. 
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A NORLD APART 
BUT NOT 4 
“A WORLD AWAY 


CUSTOM LEISURE PAVILIONS BY SOLAR STRUCTUK 


Your own sheltered, private world of lush 
plantings, shimmering water, warmed by sun 
light, cooled by the romantic glow of moonlig 

The perfect way to swim, exercise, or hos 
poolside party, even on chilly nights. 

With a Signature Custom Leisure Pavilion 
your pool becomes a place to relax, unwind, 
refresh the spirit. 

Any season of the year. 

For the distributor nearest you write or cal 








[he Signature Custom Leisure Pavilion is an aluminum and stainless steel 


ae ignature, P.O. Box 100, Wheeling, IL 600990. 
suilding with clear and/or translucent single or double-wall panels, and with a signature, PO; Bax: 100 & ms 
notorized opening roof system. It can add a whole new dimension to your life. Telephone 1-312-634-9355. : 

Or send $5 for a full-color Portfolio of 
solar Structures products are available only through authorized, independent distributors. Your inquiry will be forwarded to the = a 
istributor in your area. Solar Structures is a division of IBG International, specialists in glazed structural systems since 1914 Signature Pavilions. 
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Kitchen Interior Design 


Want a surprise? SieMatic has turned polyester into a wonderful, totally 
modern idea in kitchen interior design. 

Captured in a beautiful instance of a deep gloss surface that almost glows 
on its own. 

Our 9009 PR. It has just the right look for modern living. 

With seamless surfaces. And gently rounded edges and flowing corners. 
Ask your interior designer or architect about the 9009 PR and the other 
SieMatic kitchen interior designs in traditional, contemporary and thoroughly 

modern stylings. 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOO@R 


America’s True Colors at Richard Mulligan Antiques 


NOTHING, CERTAINLY NOT the silent roar of an antique model mother of Loretta Young. “Gladys was a legend in the 
airplane, ruffles the calm atmosphere of Richard and city,” says Richard Mulligan fondly. “She was a fabulous 
Molly Mulligan’s antiques shop in West Hollywood. The teacher.” Molly Mulligan’s early career was in fashion. She 
soft, natural tones of a graceful willow bed merge with the had been a longtime associate of designer Gustave Tassell | | 
muted gray-blue patina of Shaker chests; fragile nine- in Los Angeles, until he decided to move to New York. 
teenth-century birdcages perch atop thick, substantial When she was faced with the choice of moving or chang 
wooden tables. Richard Mulligan Antiques specializes in ing jobs, she and her husband decided to open their own 


fine eighteenth- and nineteenth-century American furni- 
ture in hickory, pine and willow. Painted furniture is their 
specialty, but the shop is also filled with marvelous caches 
of old spongeware, graniteware, stoneware, baskets, quilts, 
toys, painted trade signs, game boards, handmade rugs 
and other folk art. There is always room for an irresistible 
addition, like the uniquely crafted small-scale house and 
farm models made by country architects to commemorate 
the completion of a homestead. 

“Most of our clients are in the film business,” says Molly 
Mulligan, and Richard Mulligan points proudly to a group 
of unusual bent-twig chandeliers made for director/pro- 
ducer Steven Spielberg. The dealer had been planning for 
some time to create lighting fixtures out of thick twigs 
joined with leather thongs, and was delighted when 
Spielberg suggested a similar idea. After looking at some of 
Mulligan’s long-stored sketches, they settled on a design 
that suited them both perfectly. 

Molly and Richard Mulligan thrive on their dialogue 
with special clients who appreciate their straightforward, 
practical approach to fine antiques. “It’s very simple furni- 
ture, like farm furniture,” says Molly Mulligan. Richard 
Mulligan recalls his particular pleasure in working with 
the actor Harrison Ford. “We shipped him a lot of Ameri- 
can painted furniture for his house in Wyoming. Harrison 
was once a carpenter, so when he buys a piece of furniture, 
he turns it upside down and studies the construction.” 

The shop is colorful and full but also very serene, pro- 
viding a welcome respite from the heady pace and urbane A quiet haven in West Hollywood, Richard Mulligan Antiques special- 
atmosphere of the neighborhood. Within the shop, the izes in American painted furniture, ceramics and folk art. Here, Richard 

: f : ; and Molly Mulligan stand amid their collection of late-19th-century 
quiet, rich tones of old paint on hand-worn surfaces lend a spongeware and stoneware. Majolica is exhibited in the cabinet, left. 
special softness and ease to the environment. “We have a 
clients who come in here just to sit down and relax in the 
middle of their day,” says Richard Mulligan. Molly Mulli- — shop. That was in 1972. They started with a diverse selec- 
gan recalls: “Rob Reiner came in once and said, ‘I’ve had a tion of antiques: “We just went out and bought some 
really crazy day—do you mind if I just sit down for a while?’ things we liked and opened the doors,” she recalls. “It was - 
Nobody talked to him; he just sat there for a long time.” a mixture of European, American, Japanese and other * 

The path that led to creating their shop was a round- _ things. We went into English pine and that was very suc- 
about one for the Mulligans. Richard Mulligan got his start cessful. Right in the midst of it—about five years later—we * 
with Los Angeles interior designer Gladys Belzer, the asked ourselves, ‘What do we really like enough to stay 


PHOTOGRAPHY: WAYNE ROWE 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


America’s True Colors at Richard Mulligan Antiques 


continued from page 162 


with?’ We both realized we were crazy about American 
painted furniture, at a time when nobody here was inter- 
ested in looking at it.” 

Over the years, Richard Mulligan has made a study of 
the special pigments and materials used by American cabi- 
netmakers, and he has a lively appreciation for their subtle 
use of color and its meaning in their lives. “The people 
who made these pieces didn’t have television or movies in 
Technicolor. Any color they wanted to put into their lives 
they had to create. These colors are very beautiful.” A 
graduated stack of wooden Shaker boxes stands on a table 
in the center of the shop; the colors range from soft buttery 
yellows and dove grays to the well-known Shaker blue 
and the greens of pale spring leaves. The boxes fill the 
entire room with their beauty and strength of form. “You 
don’t need to put a lot of things around American primi- 
tive furniture,” remarks Molly Mulligan. ‘Rooms on the 
farm were very simple.” 

The patina of age and use is evident in objects through- 
out the shop. “We only buy things we like,” she says. “We 
spend a lot of time here and we want everything around 
us to be great.” But it’s not always possible to find Ameri- 
can antique furniture in the size and quantity to fit every 
client’s need, so the Mulligans create new custom and re- 
production pieces in their workshop adjacent to the main 
showroom. Chairs are a particular problem. It’s almost im- 
possible, for example, to find six or eight or ten matching 
chairs to go with an old table. Many months, even years, 
would go by while the Mulligans searched to complete a 
set, sometimes to no avail. 

The fine examples of American craftmanship that the 
Mulligans preserve remain durable, as well as pleasing 
to the eye. “Our clients want things they can really live 
with,” comments Molly Mulligan. “I think they’re trying 
to relax in their environment.” Goldie Hawn made a typi- 
cal comment when she sighed with pleasure at being able 
to put her feet up on a painted tavern table without fear of 
harming it. Richard Mulligan observes, “This kind of fur- 
niture is very real, very comfortable.” Its popularity may 
also have something to do with the desire of Americans to 
come closer to their national heritage. Mr. Mulligan says, 
“T love it when the person who made a piece happened to 
sign it or date it, or when several people have carved into 
it over the years. We had a wonderful Pennsylvania Dutch 
secretary, overpainted a robin’s egg blue. I could see it had 
a beautiful, simple shape, so we stripped it down to the 
original wood. On one of its sides, scratched into the wood, 
was a drawing of the piece—a sketch for it. Once in a while 
you find traces like this that link you to the maker. These are 


ABOVE RIGHT: A display of antique signs and game boards includes an 
early version of Parcheesi (bottom center), and checkerboards, each with 
an idiosyncratic number of squares. RIGHT: Miniature chairs, ranging from 
salesmen’s samples to doll furniture, are assembled above a playful table. 
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GIVE HER A DIAMOND TO SET HERE! EART ABLAZE. 


Every quality diamond of a 
carat or more is one of nature's rarest 
and most exquisite phenomena. 
Each is a visible reflection of you. 
Unique in all the world, possessing 


four vital qualities that set it apart 
forever. They are called the 4Cs: Cut, 


Color, Clarity and Carat-weight. It 
is the 4€ characteristics that deter- 
mine the value of a diamond —and 
to an astonishing degree the beauty 
and value of your jewelry—no mat- 
ter what the design. 

Your jeweler is the expert where 
diamonds are concerned. His knowl- 
edge can help make the acquisition 
of a quality diamond of a carat or 
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more the beautiful, rewarding 
experience it shouldbe. 
Give her a quality di. 
of a carat or more. A truls 
and beautiful gift. Like tk 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


Richard Mulligan Antiques 
continued from page 164 


_ the special pieces, and I enjoy discov- 
_ ering them and working on them.” 
There are also remnants of pure 
_ fun and sentiment in the Mulligans’ 
) shop. Old, love-worn teddy bears 
| wearing baby shoes and caps sit on 
| antique tables or lounge against 
plump pillows. Toy dirigibles of tin, 
resembling the Goodyear Blimp, 
| hover in the air and momentarily re- 
| vive the prewar era. There is a vivid 
appreciation for history and the emo- 
tional pull of the past, and a spirit of 
human warmth extending beyond 
connoisseurship and a knowledge of 
American antiques. 
|} Often when Molly Mulligan walks 
| past a small honey-colored wooden 
table, she brushes it gently with her 
hand. “I’ve had this one at home sev- 





Snow geese decoys alight in front of a hand- 
carved and painted framed mirror by Richard 
Mulligan. The mid-19th-century chest is ac- 
cented with unusual faux-bois porcelain knobs. 


eral times now. How I would love to 
keep it, but our home can only hold 
so much,” she sighs. “Oh well, some- 
day soon the right person will come 
in, someone who really loves it and 
understands it. Then I'll let it go, be-« 
cause that will be the right home for 
it.” These eloquently simple pieces 
are obviously in caring hands.0 
—Susan C. Larsen 
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Before diamonds can set light ablaze 
into the ultimate in brilliance, they 
must be cut like The Lazare Diamond 
...to ideal proportions. Only then 
will they achieve their matchless fire 
and beauty. The Lazare Diamond 


also comes with unique identification. 
® But for more information ask the 
7 expert on diamonds, the fine 
jeweler in your area. So give her 
the quality diamond of a carat or more. 
Give her The Lazare Diamond.™ 
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Lamp Style No.5749 


Available through interior designers and decorating departments of fine stores. 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


Ligne Roset—Altered Shapes 


IMeroset 


THE FREE-FORM modernist sofas, chairs 
and tables of Ligne Roset, a collection 
manufactured by the French furni- 
ture firm Roset, have names _ that 
explode with excitement: Plumy! 
Flou-Flou! Amak! Gao! Togo! Luna! 
Bingo! They conjure up images of sci- 
ence fiction and romance, and accord- 
ing to Eugene Gonin, distributor for 
Roset USA in New York, the sugges- 
tion of adventure is deliberate. Sofas 
upholstered with adjustable panels of 
buttery leather and “pouf” chairs cre- 
ated from a single pillow belong to a 
futuristic world in which furniture 
as well as people will adapt to changes 
in a millisecond. Mr. Gonin explains, 
“The Rosets had a vision of a changing 
way Of life for the Western world, and 
they decided to bet on a new style that 
would use the latest technology.” 
“American life has a fast pace and 
a modern look,” adds Pierre-Yves 
Tezier, Roset’s sales manager. “Here 
it seems that everyone uses comput- 





ers and VCRs every day, not to men- 
tion dishwashers and a second 
television set in the bedroom. In 
France you might have one piece of 


modern furniture mixed with an- , 


tiques, but in New York it looks ap- 
propriate for my entire apartment 
to be furnished with Roset.” 

Roset’s progress to the new worlds 
of the United States and the modern- 
ist style of furniture has been gradual, 
however. The company was born in 
1860, when Antoine Roset began 
making walking sticks and bentwood 
handles for umbrellas. In 1880, work- 
shops were set up at Montagnieu in 
France’s Rhone valley, conveniently 
near beech forests that supplied the 
raw material for the firm’s product. 
One of the eight current Roset fac- 
tories is still there today. From the 
manufacture of bentwood handles, it 
was a logical step to making bent- 
wood chairs, and eventually, in 1936, 
Roset presented its first line of up- 





From its beginnings as a small 

family-run business situated in France’s 
Rh6ne vailey, the furniture firm of Roset has 
expanded to include fourteen Ligne Roset 
showrooms across the United States. Michel 
Gabison (left), Eugene Gonin (center) and ' 
Pierre-Yves Tezier manage the operations in 
New York. Says Mr. Gabison of their con- 
temporary furniture designs, “Styles of liv- 
ing are studied very carefully to determine 

a buyer's needs and tastes. However, some 
designs are done with the spirit of pure in- 
novation.” Shown here, the Flou-Flou sofa. 


holstered furniture. In 1965, under , 
the leadership of Jean Roset—grand- ; 
son of the founder and current chair- | 
man of Roset in France—the firme, 
presented a complete line of contem- 
porary sofas, chairs and ottomans. 

Eugene Gonin feels that Roset’s | 
coming of age was the product of ; 
modern technology meeting the taste 
of the times. “With the development 
of synthetic foam stuffing for uphol- 
stery in the 1960s, it was suddenly pos- 
sible to create modernist furniture that 
was also soft and flexible,” he says. 

The Ligne Roset catalogue quotes 
an essay on seating construction in 
furniture written in 1913: “It is vital 
that the designer is aware of the 
human anatomy and can interpret 
shapes that adapt to it.” 

“This has been Roset’s aim,” says 
Mr. Gonin. “We create free forms 
with foam fillings and synthetic sup- 
port structures that could not be done 
with traditional materials. For in- 
stance,” he says, of the Amak sofa— 
which resembles a gigantic down 
comforter slung between two black 
pyramidal bases—“this is based on 
the idea of a hamac, a hammock. Tra- - 
ditional upholstery could never hang - 
like this and support the weight of 
two or three people, while the bases, - 
which are polystyrene, would be 
uncomfortably heavy to move if 
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continued on page 170 










Uninhibited beauty. 


From well-planned, sumptuous 
resorts... to strands of shim- 
mering, uncrowded beaches. . . to 
NulCe(saiccp mance nea 
few outsiders have ever set foot, 
Maui is a place of rare, spectacular, 
uninhibited beauty. Every possible 
recreational and entertainment 
opportunity you’d want or expect is 
here on Hawaii’s most intriguing 
island. White sand beaches. 
Glittering nightlife. Mystical Haleakala crater. 
Maui keeps all the promises of paradise. 
Let United take you there direct. Only United offers 
you famous Royal Hawaiian Service to Hawaii’s 
Neighbor Islands. Your experience begins the 
moment you come on board: music, movies, 
exotic drinks and Polynesian food. All 
served up in the spirit of the Islands by 
the people who know Hawaii best. 
So fly direct to Maui. And leave 
your inhibitions behind. 








se . a Se ot j View over Molokini Island, 


toward Maui. 


WI Fly the friendly skies of United. 


Call United or your travel agent. 






For more information, please write: Maui ity Visitors Association, c/o United Airlines, 3101 West 47th Street, Chicago, IL 60632 















Pair superb crystal 
and bronze candelabra. 
Circa 1860 Height 24” 
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Ligne Roset—Altered Shapes 
continued from page 168 


they were made of wood or metal.” 

Michel Gabison, managing direc- 
tor, points out that Togo, a sectional 
sofa made of individual cushions 
folded in the middle and set directly 
on the floor, has no apparent internal 
structure except for its stuffing. “This | 
was created by our head designer, * 
Michel Ducaroy, in 1973, and it is still 
among our most popular pieces.” 

One of the most evident charac- 
teristics of Roset furniture is its ver- 
satility. The sofa called Anais has a 
completely reversible cover, while the 
Solo chair—described in the catalogue 
as “the ultimate in un-furniture’”—is 
an ottoman with a back and a curved 
base that allows it to rock. i 

Flexibility is also a Roset strength: 
Each individual seating unit of the 
Plumy sofa can move from a lounging 
position to being completely upright. 
Several people can sit on the same 
sofa at different levels, according to’ 
their preference. Michel Gabison 
says, ‘This piece is more popular here 
than in Europe. I even have it in my’ 
own apartment.” 

Although Ligne Roset cultivates 
something of an American image, 
with huge photographs of American 
movie stars in its catalogue, there is 
a distinctly French sophistication 
present also. One of Roset’s French 
television commercials, which would 
seem quite racy to Americans, has 
merely created a pleasant scandale « 
over there. It shows a small dog pull- 
ing a Roset fold-out sofa with his 
teeth so that it becomes a bed, while a 
lissome couple standing nearby em- 
brace passionately. 

All in all, Roset is clearly a con- 
tender in the centuries-long contest 
between old-world sophistication 
and new-world vigor. But on which’ 
side? Created with new-world tech- 
nology, built with old-world craft 
and designed for a universal future,’ 
Roset perhaps simply appeals to all 
people who like their comfort and 
style in a modern form.0 

—Jeffrey Simpson 





Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 
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12 Pc. Ornate Oak Dining Suite i 
Figural Carved China Cabinet, en suite 


Inlaid Cabinet by A. Roux 
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7 Pc. French King Size Bed Set 
w/marquetry and ormolu CanvediQakiHallseat Walnut Renaissance Bookcase 


























-W ICTORIAN WALNUT: 
Wooton Desks’ e Parlour Sets 

Pedestal Desks e Inlaid Tables 

Bed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets 

Bookcases e Pool Tables 

Hall Pieces 


>. MERICANA OAK: 
| 54”-72” Rolltop Desks 
_ Dining Sets e File Cabinets 
Partners Desks e Chairs & Tables 
_. Conference Sets ¢ Chinas 


ART NOUVEAU: 
ie 0% | ® Dining Sets e Tables 
e Desks e Bed Sets 


e Parlour Sets e Clocks/Statues 

e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars 

ART DECO: 

e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 

e Clocks/Statues e Bed Sets 
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~ WAREHOUSE ADDRESS: e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 
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Bookcases e Vitrines 
s Armoires e Etched Windows 


(213) 627-2144 
, COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
AVAILABLE FOR $10 
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6, Gallery~ 


The Largest Selection 
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We carry antique, contemporary and 
traditional canvases, bronzes, originals 
on paper and original prints. 


Artists Represented: 


Barooshian San Angelo 
Bernell Vbataxatae 
Bradley Coingnard 
Chapple Neff 

Hill Strickland 
eulee Volpe 


and many others 
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Phillips Gallery 


Interior Resource Centre 
7026 Old Katy Road Suite 251 
Houston, Texas 77024 


713/863-1337 
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Furniture Makers Since 1889 


Decorative versatility is evident here in selections from Cirrus, 
a sleek Eurostyle collection for living, dining and bedroom by Flair. Shimmering elegance 
is reflected in aniline dyed bird’s eye maple veneers—available in sparkling Champagne, cool Charcoal 
or tempting Raspberry. Pleasing complements for Flair upholstery, covered from an array of 
fashion fabrics and fine leathers. To obtain Cirrus and Upholstery catalogs, send $5 
to Bernhardt Furniture, Box 740, Lenoir, NC 28645. Bernhardt furnishings are 
sold internationally by better furniture and department stores. 


Flair Division 





Kiri Te Kanawa gave 
her first public singing 
performance at the age of 
fifteen to a local ladies’ 
committee in Auckland, 
New Zealand. 

Impressed they may 
have been, but none of 
those ladies could have 
realized they were listen- 
ing to a girl destined to 
become one of the finest 
opera sopranos in the 
world. 

Her appearance fee 
was then a munificent 
four dollars. 

Today, after hearing 
her perform the role of 
Donna Elvira from “Don 
Giovanni” in Paris, or the 
Countess from “Le Nozze di Figaro” at 
Covent Garden, many critics have been 
moved to describe her voice as 
priceless. 

New York, London, Paris, Milan — 
wherever this truly international star 
performs, audiences respond with stand- 
ing ovations. And a film of “Don 
Giovanni” starring Kiri as Donna Elvira 
is another huge success with opera 
lovers around the world. 

“T owe a lot to my basic technique,’ 
she says. “My early training and the way 





No other voice could describe a Rolex 
so beautifully. 


in which my voice has de- 
veloped means I can. 
usually sing my way 
through colds and sore . 
throats without any prob- | 
lems...in fact, anything .° J 
short of laryngitis andton-. | 
sillitis combined! And, of 
course, consistency of ° 
performance is extremely 
important. 

“That> can make or 
break your reputation.” 

Given her opinions, it 
is very gratifying to note 
Kiri Te Kanawa’s choice 
of wristwatch. 

A gold Rolex Oyster 
Lady-Datejust. “Simply 
marvelous,” she says. 

“In all the years I’ve 
had the watch it’s never gone off key, and 
it’s never been ill. And I know how hard 
it is to always be 100 percent. 

“Every day, wherever I am, I spend 
at least an hour singing part of a role just 
to keep my voice at its best. So I can 
really appreciate the time, skill and ef- 
fort that goes into something so beauti- 
ful and so precise as this watch.” 

Kiri Te Kanawa and her Rolex Lady- 
Dateyjust. 

No other voice could have put it quite 


so beautifully. W 
ROLEX 


atejust Chronometer. Available in 18kt. gold, with 





Write for brochure. Rolex Watch, U.S.A., Inc., Dept. 748, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022-5383. 


World headquarters in Geneva. Other offices in Canada and major countries around the world. 
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Good design, meticulous tailoring and superior construction have established 
the Henredon standard of quality for many years. When this excellence is 
combined with fabrics created by some of the most famous designers in the 
world, the result is seating of true distinction. To see these and torre 
styles we invite you to visit an authorized Henredon dealer. The fabrics, designed 
by Mario Buatta, are available through Henredon and fine decorators. 
For an Upholstered Furniture brochure you may send $3.00 to - 
Henredon, Dept. A95, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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with unexpected 
touches 

——Our 

bowed vest, 


fringed wrapskirt 


Maureen Cullinane buttons her 
silk-bowed black cashmere vest over a 
poet’s shirt of white silk 
charmeuse and a fringed 
cashmere wrapskirt in a 
beautiful white-black-berry 
plaid. Shirt, 4 to 12, 130.00 
Vest, S,M,L, 185.00 

Skirt, 4 to 12, 225.00 

Country Clothes, Fifth Floor, 

Lord & Taylor, 

Fifth Avenue at 39th Street. 

Call us toll-free 800-223-7440 
In New York state 800-522-5195 
(except area codes 212 and 718). 





For New York City and information 
(212) 391-1199 
All 24 hours a day including Sunday. 
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YUCATAN DISCOVERY CRUISE. 
JAN. 19 to 26, 1986.7 DAYS ROUND TRIP FROM FORT 
LAUDERDALE. ABOARD THE STELLA SOLARIS. 


A journey to paradise for archaeologists and would-bes. 
With archaeoastronomers aboard to guide you. A fabulous 
choice of side trips to Mayan ruins — decisions, decisions. 
We're just as serious about play — the gorgeous beaches 
of Cozumel and Grand Cayman, posh Montego Bay. 
800-468-6400 — 
In New York City: 212-397-6400. 
Consult your travel agent. 

Or mail the coupon. 

Sun Line, ; 


One Rockefeller Plaza, 
Suite 315, NY, NY 10020. sreeraad 2 So 


Please send information on Cayman Montego 
your Yucatan Discovery Cruise. oY 


Name 
Address 


Gily =  Staler ip 
AD9 Luxury ships of Grecian registry. 


un Line Cruises © 


Anything else is a compromise. 


Ft. Lauderdale 


Playa 
del Carmen 
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A diamond is forever. 
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GIVE HER A DIAMOND TO SET HER WORLD ON FIRE. 


Every quality diamond of a 
carat or more‘is one of natures rarest 
and most exquisite phenomena. 
Each is a visible reflection of you. 
Unique in all the world, possessing 


four vital qualities that set it apart 
forever. [hey are called the 4Cs:Cut, 


Color, Clarity and Carat-weight. It 
is the 4@ characteristics that deter- 

mine the value of a diamond—and 

to an astonishing degree the beauty 
and value of your jewelry —no mat- 
ter what the design. 

Your jeweler is the expert where 
diamonds are concerned. His knowl- 
edge can help make the acquisition 
of a quality diamond of a carat or 


more the beautiful, rewarding 
experience it should be. 

Give her a quality diamond 
of a carat or more. A truly rare 
and beautiful gift. Like the 
woman you love. 

A diamond is forever. 


The necklace shown features a quality 
diamond of 1.83 carats 





A QUALITY DIAMOND OF A CARAT OR MORE. 


A FIRE RARELY SEEN. 











THE JAPAN 
COLLECTION 


"The Japan Collection” 
Ronin Gallery's unique 36-page 
color catalog of fine 16th—20th 

century Japanese woodblock prints, 
netsuke, kimonos, jewelry, crafts, 
posters, books, cards, & other 
gift & decorating ideas from 
Japan. For a year’s subscription, 
including our deluxe 1985 Christmas 
Catalog, send $3.00. 


RONIN GALLERY 


605 Madison Ave. NY, NY 10022 


(212) 688-0188 
THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
JAPANESE PRINTS IN THE U.S. 


Name 
Address 


Cy === State Zip. 
AD 9/85 





LETTERS FROMPREABERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


My husband and I spent some de- 
lightful days at Dromoland Castle 
(May 1985), and we found that your 
article did full justice to the comforts 
and beauties of its interiors. How- 
ever, the photographs failed to cap- 
ture the full glories of its walled 
garden. And no mere words could 
recreate the warmth and attentive- 
ness of the staff at this most restful of 
spots. 
Mrs. Clement F. Russell 
Acton, Massachusetts 


Michael Taylor’s design in your May 
issue (“Pacific Overture”) was defi- 
nitely innovative, but I think all that 
stone, concrete and granite would be- 
come oppressive after a time. The 
methods used to make the flagstone 
“carpet” and the window walls were 
ingenious though, and I’m glad you 
included descriptions in the text. 
Michellina Roberts 
Madison, Wisconsin 


It’s not often I envy a residence. I 


have a view of my own on Biscayne 
Bay that is truly breathtaking, but the 
home in ‘Pacific Overture” is proba- 
bly the place I would most like to 
live. Michael Taylor has magnificent 
taste and creativity. I can see why the 
husband doesn’t want to leave home. 
Lyn Rafe-Lawyer 

Miami, Florida 


“Loosening the Ties to Formality” 
(May 1985) looked charming in the 
photographs, but I found the abun- 
dance of flowered fabrics and bibelots 
rather cloying. I much prefer the 
cleaner lines of the contemporary in- 
terior designs you feature. 
Alexander Taylor 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


The Irvine & Fleming design featured 
in your May issue brought back a 
flood of fond memories of the years I 
spent living in England. Messrs. 













Irvine and Blount did a wonderful | 
job of rekindling the warmth of En- | 
glish interiors in an American home. | | 
Melissa Rogers 

Dallas, Texas 


I admire Richard and Sally Dennis 
(“The Collectors,” May 1985) for 
their plan to foster a workshop for . 
modern pottery, but I’m afraid that | 
the exquisite delicacy of the work of } 
masters like William de Morgan will | 
be impossible to reproduce—espe- ' 
cially in an age when mass produc- | 
tion and rapid consumption seem to, 
be the only goals. ' 


Mary Beth Schofield | 
Fargo, North Dakota | 


Although I’m not overly fond of Vic- 
toriana, Richard and Sally Dennis’s 
“collections in a home” (“The Collec- 
tors,” May 1985) were wonderful. I 
have never seen those types of pieces 
displayed in a more fitting setting. 
And I got the impression that Mr. 
and Mrs. Dennis share the humor and 
charm of the treasures they collect. 
Elizabeth McKenna O’Brien 
Alameda, California — 


I think Robert Venturi’s experience of 
finding his architectural roots — 
by traveling far from his origins 
(“Travel Notes,” May 1985) isacommon 
but sad phenomenon. It’s too bad we 
are so often blind to the treasures 
to be found in our own backyard. 
Frances Abraham 
Washington, D.C. 


The ‘Guest Speaker’ article by 
Melina Mercouri and the “Travel 
Notes” article by Robert Venturi in 
your May 1985 issue were both excel- 
lent and very informative. They 
helped me notice what I took for 
granted when I visited Greece and 
Italy. 
Sally L. Lewis 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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The Ultra Sport 
Titanium ‘case, lightweight but durable. 
Desmopan bracelet for utmost comfort. 
Water resistant and pressure tested to 
180 feet. Finishes: titanium gray, carbon 
black, solid 18k gold. Suggested price 
$775 to $2495. The watch for 
those who do more than just watch. 


PORSCHE DESIGN 
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RUSH CO:, Dallas, TX*GOLDWATERS Fine Jewelry, Phoenix, Scottsdale, AZ* ROBINSON'S Fine Jewelry, Southern NAG sl SOM Gullccrerom ls 
ew York, NY°J.E. CALDWELL, Philadelphia, PAs SHREVE & CO., San Francisco, CAs KARTEN JEWELERS, Boston, New Bedford, MA. 


SW Nettteol sh 2 PLO Toy ALA kOe f Park East, Suite 2480, Los Angeles, CA 90067 Tel. 213/553-1300 


ID New York NY 10022 Tel.'212/838-3886. 
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Imagine television that escapes the 
extraneous. Television as a video window. 
Quasar did. And created Delta. Television 

infinitely close to art. 





—4f 
Muasar 
OUT OF OUR MINDS, INTO YOUR HANDS. 


Quasar Company - 9401 W. Grand Avenue. Franklin Park. IL 60131 
Division of Matsushita Electric Corporation of America 








AT THE SERVICE OF MONARCHS, LUMINARIES, STATESMEN 
AND MERE PERFECTIONISTS SINCE 1764 
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Over the years our readers have ex- 
pressed great enthusiasm for our “Art,” 
“Antiques” and “Collectors” features. In 
response, Architectural Digest has re- 
focused the “For Collectors’ column as 
of this issue, to look at art and the people 
who collect it from another vantage 
point. “For Collectors” will concentrate 
on the impulses that draw collectors to 
the particular works forming their col- 
lections. This month we are pleased to 
present Pasadena collector Robert A. 
Rowan, who for more than two decades 


Counterclockwise 

Bulgarian-born restaurateur Augustin 
Paege knows the difference between 
fashion and style: The former fades, 
the latter lasts. And it is the enduring 
appeal of the twenties and thirties 
that he has invoked in his New York 
apartment. The Box Tree, his Man- 
hattan restaurant, also concerns itself 
with time-tested tradition, catering 
not to food faddists but to a faithful 
clientele drawn from the worlds of 
music and art. “The restaurant has 
never been much with the ‘in’ 
crowd,” the owner says. Yet it is cer- 
tainly international, with patrons 
contributing to Paege’s idea of great 
dinners, which for him means bril- 
liant conversation in at least three 
languages. See page 114. 


At Water’s Edge 

The career of fashion designer Cathy 
Hardwick is closely tied to the sea- 
sons. And they play a major role in 
the interiors of her two country 
houses—an isolated Fire Island re- 
treat that we show in this issue and a 
200-year-old farmhouse in Mill- 
brook, New York. “The Fire Island 
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Cathy Hardwick 


ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 
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Fernando Botero 


Tiziano Lera 


has been deeply involved in the modern , 


and contemporary art worlds and is a 


generous donor to Los Angeles muse-: 
ums. In subsequent months we will high- 
light renowned collectors in a variety of 
countries, examining their often highly 
specialized—and always highly re- 
garded—collections of art and antiques. 


| at ee 


Editor-in-Chief 


home is the summer side of me,” says | 


Hardwick. “The one in Millbrook is 
my winter side. It’s completely differ- 
ent—very cozy and warm.” Hard- 
wick herself was responsible for 
creating the homes’ distinct moods. “I 
love doing it all myself,” she says. 
“Besides, if things go wrong, I have 
no one else to blame.” See page 122. 


Figures in a Tuscan Landscape 
He has homes on three continents 
and his works are exhibited through- 
out the world, yet it is to a small Ital- 
ian town that Fernando Botero 
returns every summer. Specifically, 
to his wonderfully restored, nine- 
teenth-century farmhouse. The Co- 
lombian-born artist credits architect 
Tiziano Lera with the home’s trans- 
formation. “Sometimes it isn’t easy to 
talk to him,” says Botero somewhat 
facetiously of Lera, “for the smallest 
insect that swims into his line of vi- 


sion interests him more than my sug- - 


, 


gestions.’ 
farmhouse contains ample evidence 


of its owner’s input—and output, as ‘ 


the array of large and celebrated 
sculptures affirms. See page 134. 





continued on page 20 


However, the artist’s © 











Danny Alessandro, Ltd. 


18th c. white Carrara marble mantel 84” W x 57” H. 18th c. French tools, 


Member of 
Art & Antique Dealers 
League of America. 













Edwin Jackson, Inc. 
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andirons and fender in brass. 


America's largest fireplace specialists since 1879, 1156 Second Ave 
featuring antique and reproduction 18th century New York, NY 10021 
marble and wood mantels and accessories. . (212) 421-1928 (212) 789-8210 
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Nocturnes de Caron 





Nocturnes de Caron. 


The fragrance 

of a thousand 
flowers drifts 

in a whisper. 

As each descends, 
it strikes 

a single note. 
Slowly... 

softly... 

the music begins. 
Romantic, 
languid sounds 
that beckon. 
Nocturnes de Caron. 
Let the dream 
play on. 





Parfums Caron Boutique 
34, Avenue Montaigne Paris. 
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The Pleasure 

of Their Company 

Antiques dealer and private collector 
Joseph Rondina lives conveniently 
near his New York City shop—but 
sometimes that can also be an incon- 
venience. “Only my friends come to 
my home, and even they want to take 
something away,” he says smiling. So 
the strict division Rondina maintains 
between his personal and profes- 
sional lives is a form of self-preserva- 
tion. He sees himself following in the 
tradition of Manhattan’s notable 
dealer-collectors. To carry out this 
role successfully requires a strong 
sense of place, which is why he pre- 
fers to position himself off the Madi- 
son Avenue mainstream. In this case, 
location is as much a matter of philos- 
ophy as geography. See page 140. 


Author’s Choice 

For most writers, vertical living con- 
notes a high-rise apartment in Man- 
hattan. But for prolific author 
Stephen Birmingham, the term ap- 
plies to his four-story, sixteen-foot- 
wide, turn-of-the-century house in 
Cincinnati. The unusually shaped 
structure has proved to be an ideal 
living and working space for Bir- 
mingham, a condition enhanced by a 
previous owner’s penchant for the 
telephone. “‘There were eleven 
phones for eight rooms, plus at least a 
dozen more phone outlets,” Birming- 
ham recalls. “At first I thought I’d se- 
verely edit the phone population. But 
in a vertical house, having a phone 
handy wherever you are is an advan- 
tage—it saves running up the stairs. 
So they are all still here, never more 
than a few steps away.” See page 148. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Rudolf Nureyev 

“It seems to me very symbolic that I 
should have been born on a train, en 
route between two places. It makes 
me feel that it was my destiny to be 
cosmopolitan,” Rudolf Nureyev stated 
in the autobiography he wrote when 
he was twenty-four. Since then, the 
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Rudolf Nureyev 





Louise Trigg 





Jack E. Lowrance 
Robert Floyd 


acclaimed dancer has continued to 
fulfill that fate, performing on count- 
less stages throughout the world and 
owning a handful of homes from | 
Manhattan to Monte Carlo. But now, ~ 
as director of the Paris Opera Ballet, 
with a remarkable apartment over-, 
looking the Seine—which we show’ 
on our cover—Rudolf Nureyev has 
found a comfortingly permanent 
place to touch down between tours. 
See page 160. 


Gardens: ' 
Ancient Acres 
In America, if something has sur- 
vived for a hundred years, it’s consid- ' 
ered old. But not to Louise Trigg, ' 
whose noteworthy New Mexico | 
ranch was farmed by Spanish settlers’ | 
for over three hundred years. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised if it contains ' 
some of the oldest farmland in the | 
country,” she says. In any event, the | 
land is certainly some of the loveliest, 
with its abundance of orchards, gar- 
dens, ponds and Black Angus cattle. ° 
Befitting its inclusion in the New 
Mexico Register of Historic Places, all 
the buildings are authentic adobes— 
right down to the playhouse, a child- 
hood gift to Louise Trigg’s daughter, 
with its own garden. See page 168. 









Objects of Affection 
As the peripatetic chairman of Fitz 
and Floyd, Robert Floyd’s hectic 
schedule has shown him the wisdom 
of scaling down his surroundings. 
“Since Robert travels so much, it 
wasn’t that difficult for him to adjust 
to high-rise living,” remarks Jack E. 
Lowrance, who designed Floyd’s Dal- 
las apartment as well as his other 
homes. “I’ve always kidded Robert 
that he could exist quite nicely in a © 
hotel suite with room service.” The ~ 
only thing Robert Floyd claims he’s 
sacrificed for space’s sake is a piano, * 
“Though I do have a wonderful one 
in my Palm Springs home. I play 
there—but only when no one else is 
around,” says the accomplished but 
modest musician. See page 176. 
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Shown: Athena chair in hand-cast aluminum from tev 


PETER ROCCHIA 


THE WICKER*WORKS 








Corporate Headquarters and Showroom Vy ie 
267 Eighth Street, San Francisco, California 94103; telephone (415) ie ee iva 


ra $2 for color brochure 
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xceed your obligations. 


é 


Having resources is one thing. Managing 
them is quite another. 

For the responsible few who do, there is 
the Gold Card® 

To qualify for the Card and all its services, 
you have to be accepted by both 
American Express and a participating 
financial institution. 


Once accepted, you become part of a group 


whose credit rating is superior, and whose 


finances are among the top 5% of the nation. 


Those who live their lives in the black. 
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In addition to worldwide charge, travel, and 
entertainment privileges, financial services 
include check-cashing privileges around the 
world, access to a bank cash machine network in 
major cities around the country, and can include 
an independent line of credit. At your disposal 
is American Express® Envoy, our personalized 
travel reservation service, which allows you to 
make or change your travel arrangements 
24 hours a day. For more information and an 
application, see your participating financial Sea 
institution or places where the Card is bs sabes 
Or call 1-800-THE- CARD. 
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Bluegrass, Blue Water 

When Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson 
and her late husband visited an El 
Greco exhibition in Toledo, Spain, 
they witnessed the crowds lining up 
to view the painting they loaned to 
the show. “It was then,” recalls Mrs. 
Payson, “that I conceived the idea of 
restoring our home in Lexington, 
Kentucky.” She felt her prized paint- 
ing merited a better fate than to be 
shut up in a “New York apartment 
we never used.” Whereupon the cou- 
ple sold their twenty-eight-room, 
Fifth Avenue home and divided its 
contents between a recently pur- 
chased estate on Long Island and the 
Greek Revival mansion in Kentucky, 
both shown this month, with interi- 
ors by designer Louise Fitting. The El 
Greco now enjoys a more deserv- 
ing destiny in Mrs. Payson’s Blue- 
grass residence. See page 184. 


Opposite Attractions 

Film producer Jack Harris’s latest de- 
sign project in Malibu concerns not 
his house, which we feature in this 
issue, but horses. It is an undertaking 
especially dear to his wife, Barbara, a 
champion horsewoman. The couple 
are involved with American Saddle 
Horses, and recently they and a 
group of other people purchased land 
for a facility to stable, train and show 
this breed. Jack Harris has designed a 
hundred-stall barn and an indoor 
arena. And with his fondness for an- 
tiques, he’s even included a tower 
that contains a large brass chandelier 
from Russia—the better to see the 
horses by. See page 192. 


Architecture: 

Agustin Hernandez 

He was born in the oldest section of 
Mexico City, an area once occupied 
by a pre-Columbian city. And 
Agustin Hernandez’s affinity for 
both the pre-Hispanic and the mod- 
ern is abundantly evident in his 
work: The award-winning architect 
claims as role models such modern 
giants as Frank Lloyd Wright, Le Cor- 
busier and Alvar Aalto. The Mexico 
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Dorrit Egli 





Pierre 
Bordeaux-Groult 


Calixte 
Bordeaux-Groult 


City residence that we feature this: 
month emphasizes the circular form. 
It displays Hernandez’s talent for com- 
bining structural innovation with the 
humanistic approach that imbues his ~ 
interiors with warmth, tranquillity 
and a sense of protection. Says the ar-_ 
chitect, ‘The sensuality of the curve is 
truly an invitation to linger, to return 
to the nest.” See page 196. 


Blithe Spirit 
Seven years ago, when we last fea- 
tured the home of Dorrit Egli, the © 
Danish-born designer was living in ~ 
an eighteen-room, turn-of-the-cen- — 
tury San Francisco mansion. But © 
Egli, who has lived in the United © 
States since 1961, is not adverse to § 
changing her surroundings, as her") 
present home, a contemporary con- 
dominium overlooking the San Fran- ~ 
cisco Bay, illustrates. The interiors, 7 
however, remain “cozy and comfort- © 
able,” aided by cherished collections 
of antiques, paintings and books that 
are filled with memories of her fam- — 
ily and European travels. A former 
fashion designer, Egli enjoys working 
with her hands. “In Europe people 
are generally more self-sufficient. 
Here there’s a tendency to just send 
out for an expert.” See page 202. 






Echoes of the Enlightenment 
The eighteenth century is alive and 
flourishing within the magnificent 
Left Bank residence of Pierre and 
Calixte Bordeaux-Groult. Built in 
1712, the home contains an impres- 
sive collection of artworks of the 
same era, the legacy of Camille 
Groult, the present owner’s grandfa- 
ther. We are delighted that Pierre 
Bordeaux-Groult is sharing that lega- 
cy with our readers. The last time the - 
home appeared in a magazine was~* 
1908. At present, M. Bordeaux-Groult 
is devoting himself to the cause of a * 
unified Europe and a close alliance 
between that continent and the 
United States. To that end he has es- 
tablished the Fondation Marie-Elise 
Duggan, named in memory of his 
first wife. See page 208.0 
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Seventy years of meticulous attention to 
detail, quality control, design and color, 
make Kravet Fabrics a leader in its field. 


The same dedication is devoted to our 
customer service. We anticipate and respond 
to requirements; assuring designers, 
decorators and architects a reliable source. 


For your convenience, we have relocated » 
to new and larger show ooms in Denve Housta * he 
and New York City. Wh Aa 


So, please come in, p sat ri A i : " 
request the fabrics that fulf ; RG 
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Poggenpohl 

series 2200 diagonal 

The dawn of a new era in 
kitchen design. 

Our new system concen- 
trates all the essential food 
preparation activity in one 
central area. 

Minimal movement 
combined with optimal 





visual control. 


Our new diagonal cabi- 
nets allow greater storage 
capacity aligned with the 
stylish design that makes 
Poggenpohl the leader in 
kitchen technology. 

The new series 2200. An 
interior designer's dream 
turned into a reality. 

















FE 561, natural oak 





poggenponi 


The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 


To explore the possibilities of redefining the kitchen or bath 
as a lifestyle reflection, we invite you to send $5.50 for full 
color catalogs. Poggenpohl USA Corp., (AD) 6 Pearl Court, 
Allendale, New Jersey O7401 U.S.A, Tel: (201) 934-1511, 
Tx: 7109909206 pogg all usa, Telefax: (201) 934-1837, 
Poggenpohl cabinetry manufactured by Fr. Poggenpohl KG, 
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I listen to E.E Hutton. 
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Builders around the world listen to me. 
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GUEST SPEAKER: IRENE MIAQ EIN eNGah. 


Adventures of a Wayfaring Chintz 


OURTESY IRENE MAYER SELZNICK 





FIRST THERE WAS New England, and 
after that, California. I was a very 
young girl when I made the jump 
from traditional to Johnny-come- 
lately; to be more precise, from Brook- 


COURTESY IRENE MAYER SELZNICK 


Fifty years ago a certain yellow chintz—crisp, airy and brighter than 
butter—caught the eye of a film producer’s young wife, Irene Mayer 
Selznick (top). At the behest of the bride, the chintz was sent from New 
York and spread out on the lawn of the David Selznicks’ Hollywood 
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line, Massachusetts, to Hollywood. 
I had never heard taste discussed 
till I got to a place where there wasn’t 
any—at least, not much, judging by 
the tacky imitations of California’s 
fine old Spanish houses. (Hollywood 
later atoned and went Tudor, French 
Provincial and Early American with 
a vengeance.) I suppose whatever 
taste | managed to acquire came from 
application rather than example. 
After I married, I built a big Geor- 
gian house in Beverly Hills, which 
was not as grand as that sounds, but 
which won honors for its architect, 
Roland Coate. So far so good. Now I 
was faced with doing the interiors. 
By then I had learned a thing 
or two, but not enough to engage 
the right decorator. The one I picked 
was good and safe; I was good and 





home (above). Its vivid tones paled agreeably and the fabric then made | 
its debut on the wails of the projection room. Instantly, dreary became’ 
dazzling, and Mrs. Selznick knew she had a hit on her hands— one that 
was destined to accompany her through a lifetime of homes and changes. 





sorry. Despite the results, we moved in. , 

A new decorator, Hazel Wray 
Davey, put a different light on the 
situation. She felt I had started out all 
right but then had compromised (not 
because Mr. X was so strong a person- 
ality; the dead giveaway is that I re- 
member neither his face nor his * 
name). She maintained it was not . 
enough for me to like something— 
I had to love it. And she insisted 
one doesn’t have to live with one’s | 
mistakes forever. When something ~ 
was unsuitable, I must face up to it.” 
In this case, I was in need of wider 
choices than Mr. X had provided, par- 
ticularly in fabrics. 

I now began to see samples by the © 
dozen. Then one turned up that I was 
crazy about, so I put it by. It was not 
something I could use right then, but 





continued on page 33 
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GUEST SPEAKER: IRENE MAYER SELZNICK 


Adventures of a Wayfaring Chintz 
continued from page 30 





| it was ideal for the one untouched 


area—a large, informal, going-to-be- 
perfect projection room at the far end 


}, of the house. The “perfect” obviously 


referred to the quality of the sound, 


} not the décor. Predictably enough, 


unique sound problems soon devel- 
oped—unthinkable in the house 


j of an eminent producer. Our pair of 


experts put some acoustical stuff on 
the ceiling, then tried another kind, 
but they were still unsatisfied and 
hungrily eyed the walls. Nothing do- 
ing. I shuddered at the thought of 
whatever they were contemplating. 
Over my dead body! 

The experts were not interested in 
aesthetics or, for that matter, me. 


They were out to please the master of 
the house. After all, he had chosen 
them because they were supposed to 
know their business. I wasn’t going 
to tangle with them or ask any favors. 
Unexpectedly, though, the shoe was 
on the other foot. I found my- 
self in a position to offer a possible 
solution, because I suddenly remem- 
bered the fabric I was planning for 
that room: What about using a thickly 
padded, quilted cotton on the walls, 
from the dado up? Not a bad idea. 
Apparently it seemed as likely to suc- 
ceed as whatever they had in mind. 

A rush order went out, and in less 
than due time the yellow chintz ar- 
rived from New York. And there was 
lots of it. I really loved it. It was crisp, 
airy, country-in-the-spring, covered 
with scattered blossoms and berries. 
It was fresh and bright; alas, a little 
too bright. In fact, en masse it was 
brighter than, well, butter. Here was 
a golden opportunity, but I couldn’t 
use it as it was. 

Mrs. Davey was a woman of infi- 
nite resources. As I had nothing to 
lose, I let her spread the stuff all over 
our vast lawn, where the sun, the hot 
California sun that fades everything 





In a later incarnation, the yellow chintz—frayed and faded over time—was reprinted and reas- 
signed to the living room of Mrs. Selznick’s Bedford Village house. Today, in her Manhattan 
apartment (top), the fabric cloaks guest room windows (above) that overlook Central Park. 


but skin, got to work and took things 
down a tone or two. Admittedly, 
some blossoms paled a bit. Mrs. 
Davey, undaunted, simply took her 
paintbrush and perked up a bud here 
and there. The chintz was installed 
and, presto, the sound was splendid; 
so was the room, which wound up 
the most successful in the house. 

That episode convinced me that if 
you make the right choice now and 
then, you tend to hang on to it. 
Twenty years later and three thou- 
sand miles away, the same ingredi- 
ents somehow fitted right in with the 
living room of my weekend place in 
Bedford Village, New York: the scat- 
ter rugs, the objects, the grandmother 
clock. And, naturally, the yellow 
chintz, due to the unlikely fact that 
I still had the original sample care- 
fully tucked away. 

I sailed into Schumacher’s with it 
under my arm; they promptly dis- 
avowed it and suggested I was in er- 
ror. I stood my ground, pointing to 
the tag, complete with serial number. 
The young man had no choice but to 
consult a superior, who in turn took 
it further. The message got through. 
My sample reappeared, borne by a 
man of authority. Apologies were 
offered and a welcome extended. He 
remembered the pattern well. As- 
suming Schumacher still owned the 
blocks, he agreed to reprint it if I 
ordered a decent amount. Moreover, 
he was willing to modify certain col- 
ors to suit me, a more reassuring ap- 
proach than again invoking nature! 

I hope my taste has widened, but 
apparently it hasn’t altered. I will ap- 
pear addicted if I also admit that a 
certain printed linen, which was one 
of a kind, followed me from my Cali- 
fornia living room to my New York 
apartment. When it eventually fell 
apart, I managed to have it copied, 
because by then other belongings 
were related to it; as for the yellow 
chintz curtains from Bedford Village, 
they now hang in my guest room 
overlooking Central Park. 

Come to think of it, wherever I go 
there is a homecoming. 0 
































for Gracie Mansion, 


New York City. 


Official residence of the Mayor of the City of New York 
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The Gleaners. Signed 1. 1.: L. Lhermitte. Oil on canvas, — 


©, Leon Augustin Lhermitte (French, 1844-1925). 
= 30/2 37'2 inches (77.5 x 95.3 cm). 
"PROVENANCE: Private collection, New York; by descent. 
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“ItS okay. 
But itS not La Costa’ 


You can book passage for 
enchanted seas in a floatin 
castle. But you can’t soa 
yourself serene in a pamper- 
ing, world-famous spa. 
Try out your old serve and 
new racket against Pancho 
Segura on tournament-qual- 
Te AceltvacMm Ve leosmolaulelerit 
ance with the pros on the 
famous 36 hole Tournament 
of Champions golf links. 
Ride wild wilderness trails. 
Sail the La Jolla coast. Toast 
yourself pumpernickel in 
the sun. Feast your way 
through seven gloriously- 
different five-star restau- 
rants. And enjoy the tops in 
nightly entertainment. Not 
on a cruise, you can't. 

But you can. At La Costa. 

La Costa. Its not an ocean 
cruise. It's a whole lot more. 


La Costa. 


One of the world’s 
Wee aomes tare CoO) EES 
For detailed information and 
reservation availabilities, 
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RUSSELL LY NESS@BSENY ES 


NOT SO MANY years ago, the climate of 
the arts was such that an artist hoped 
to be discovered before he died; now 
he hopes to be revived before he dies. 

We live in an age of revivals, not 
just of individual artists but of entire 
schools. Ours is a time when we are 
constantly looking for something out 
of the past that will both temper and 
embellish the present, something 
that will give the effect of slowing the 
pace of change by which our lives are 
hustled from sensation to sensation. 
We seek to mollify the “onward and 
upward!” urge with the quieter grati- 
fications of remembering the plea- 
sures of the past, especially if they 
were ones we did not know first- 
hand, recalling what we assume to be 
concepts of the good life that inspir- 
ited our forebears. Hence revivals. 
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Revivals— What Next? 


We are likely to think of revivals 
less in terms of the fine arts than of 
architecture or the decorative arts, 
though they often go hand in hand. 
Some revivals we choose to live with 
are matters of adopted style, some are 
matters of mood. The ones that are 
stylish are usually intended to im- 
press others, the ones of mood to sat- 


isfy ourselves. This is not to say that. ' 
style and mood are separable; they 
are not. It is when style dominates 
mood that personality disappears, 
and individuality along with it. 

The revival of “Early American” in 
the 1920s became a chronic national 
nostalgia that needs no description. 
In the next decade there was the be- 
ginning of a Victorian revival that 
followed, but did not displace, the 
barn-and-attic plundering of the 
Early American craze and preceded 
the fascination in the 1950s with 
turn-of-the-century Art Nouveau 
and its sensuous colors and curves. 
And in the 1970s, when Modern 
seemed to grow tiresome, Art Déco, 
which had been the béte noire of 
those who accepted the Bauhaus gos- 
pel of good design, exerted a new 


ras 








Russell Lynes reflects on the phenomenon of revivals in both the decorative and fine arts, noting that in our time they are 
not only fashionable but frequent. aBoveE: John Frederick Kensett (1816-1872), whose focus on nature derived from his early work 
as a Hudson River School painter, developed open, light-infused compositions with strong geometric underpinnings that 
have appealed to the modern taste since the 1960s. His View of the Beach at Beverly, Massachusetts was painted in 1860. 





continued on page 42 
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e didn't move when she tentatively put her hand 
on his arm. 

“Tt’s very late, Albert” 

There was no answer. His fingers tapped the book. 

“Look Elizabeth... His voice was still and sharp as ice. “My 
Lord, Elizabeth, here it is’? He thumped an old, leather-bound 
volume of faded sketches. 

“Tt is just as I suspected. Original sketches for this Louis XV 
breakfront call for a Rococo pediment that flows out of the 
scrolls directly into the inverted cavetto molding. This means we 
must hand carve the entire pediment and scrolls as one piece.” 

She watched his big shoulders rising out of the chair. 

“I knew it had to be? he said. “The 18th century masters 
would insist that the carving flow like a sculpture. Furthermore..? 
He stopped in mid sentence. “Will you dance with me, Elizabeth?” 

How odd they must look, she thought, bobbing around 
the room, his arms pumping to a tune that wasn't there. 

She raised her head to his shoulder, “Albert, you don’t 
have time to do all that new carving by hand’ 

He stopped, removed the glasses and rubbing his eyes, 
smiled that shy smile she knew so well. “I have the time? 

Once, thirty years ago, he had said to her as he pulled a 
branch from an old and full walnut tree, “I know why wood is. 
I know why some woods belong together...why to finish the 
emotion of a magnificent design you must hand carve the 
wood and flush the joints. 

“T hear the wood? 


And she knew indeed he did. 


Hand Carving Time: 32.6 hours 

Hand Finishing Time: 47.5 hours 

Our solid Walnut breakfront of Louis XV- 
French Rococo style was influenced by the 
Boiseries of the Chateau de Rohan (1735-1740). 
It is created of American Walnut solids and 
California grafted Walnut burls. 

Karges Trademark: The hand rubbed beauty 
of a 27 step finishing process created by Edwin 
FE. Karges, Jr. to best express the warmth and 
romance of Louis XV. To the trade. 
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For FULL COLOR KarGES SAMPLER SEND $5.00. FOR THE PLACE TO BUY KaRGES, CALL (800) 


THE Karces FURNITURE CoMPANY, INC., 1501 
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fascination on collectors, designers 
and decorators. Now, once again, the 
Bauhaus, apple of the Museum of 
Modern Art’s eye in the thirties and 
forties, is coming back in fashion, 
along with the furniture of the great 
Finnish architect Alvar Aalto, much 
of which had gone to the attic. At the 
moment there is a revival of crafts of 
all sorts—ceramics, textiles, glass, 
metalwork—which echoes the crafts 
movement of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, when William Morris of En- 
gland was the prophet and guru of 
the “Artistic Craze.” There is even a 
revival of interest today in the so- 
called Craftsman homes of Morris’s 
American disciple Gustav Stickley, 
and in the limp leather books and 
limp philosophical aphorisms of 
Elbert Hubbard, “The Sage of East 
Aurora,” New York. We look back 
not in anger but in whimsy. 

The revival of artists, painters par- 
ticularly, has followed a similar if not 
quite parallel path. It took until the 
1960s for a revival of the long-de- 
spised Hudson River School of land- 
scape painters (Cole, Durand, Church 
and Kensett among them), for the 
bright sun of approbation again to 
light their broad, romantic depictions 
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RUSSELL LYNES OBSERVES 


Revivals—What Next? 
continued from page 38 


of wild real estate. The prices they 
brought rose to six figures, and re- 
cently to seven. Their reclamation 
was followed by the works of Ameri- 
can Impressionists like Childe Has- 
sam and Maurice Prendergast, who, 
to be sure, had not been forgotten but 
were way out of fashion, like faded 
debutantes. More recently, the paint- 
ers of the Ashcan School, who had 


Revivals that are 
stylish are intended to 
impress others, ones of 

mood to satisfy ourselves. 


shocked art lovers in the early years 
of this century by their forthright de- 
piction of the seamy side of city life, 
have become “important” again to 
dealers, museums and collectors. And 
so it goes. Just now artists who 
worked for a bare livelihood on the 
New Deal’s WPA art projects are 
coming, back into favor, and Ameri- 
can abstractionists of the first rank, 
like Stuart Davis, and somewhat 
lesser-known ones, like George L. K. 
Morris and Ralston Crawford, are 
emerging as talents of authority. 


COLLECTION, THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK / GIFT OF EDGAR KAUFMANN, JR 





They had been overshadowed by the 
post-World War II artists of the New 
York School—Jackson Pollock, Rob- 
ert Motherwell, Bradley Walker’ 
Tomlin and other formidable talents. 

But if we live in an age of revivals, . 
we also live in a time of popgun repu- 
tations, of sharp reports followed . 
by streams of empty air. Ours is an 
era when celebrity or notoriety—_ 
too often the same thing—happens 
quickly, but fame arrives at its usual 
ambling pace. An artist, visual or lit- 
erary, of any appreciable talent can 
scarcely go unrecognized, such is the 
hunger of the media to find news 
where there is even the scantiest 
wink of interest or productive eccen- 
tricity, and such is the public appetite 
for new sensations. The ignored ge- , 
nius, a popular romantic figure made ~ 
believable by such rare and idiosyn- 
cratic giants as van Gogh, is more 
myth than man, more phantom than 
woman. Even the most resolute re- 
cluse, for the very reason that he flees 
the limelight, is “good copy.” 

Not, to be sure, that artists want to 
go undiscovered. As a rule they do 
not work just for themselves; they 
work to persuade, to please, to in- 
form, perhaps to inspire, sometimes 





ABOVE LEFT: Though always recognized as a major American artist, Stuart Davis (1894-1964) had been somewhat over- 
shadowed by the New York School abstractionists until recently; here, his Pochade, 1958. ABOVE RIGHT: Great value is currently being 
placed on furniture by Alvar Aalto (1898-1976), such as his birch plywood Paimio armchair (26” x 23%” x 34%”), 1930-33. 
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The newlyweds were off to live in America. She had put off 
saying good-bye until the very last moment. 
As always, he had something for her: an antique cameo e@ as 
brooch. “It was your mother’s,” he said. “I know she’d want you 

to have it.” Then she tried to put her feelings into words. 


e : 
But how do you begin to tell the person who single- W 
handedly raised you how much you love him? R 


Call England. Ten minutes can 


average just 74¢ a minute: En la ne 
Saying good-bye is never easy—but saying hello is, with AT&T. @ 


A ten-minute phone call to England can average as little as 74¢ a minute. 
Just dial the call yourself any night from 6 pm until 7 am. 
If you don’t have International Dialing in your area, you'll still get 
the same low rate as long as special operator assistance is not required. 


AT&T International Long Distance Service. 
England 


Rate Level Average Cost Per Minute For a 10-Minute Call** 
Economy 74 
Discount 


ad 





Hours 


6pm-7am 


Be .92 1pm-6pm 
Standard $1.22 


7am-ipm i I 
** Average cost per minute varies depending on length of call. First minute costs more; additional minutes cost less. All A & 
rates are for calls dialed direct from continental U.S. during hours listed. Add 3% Federal Excise Tax. For further infor 
mation, call our International Information Service, toll free 1 800 874-4000. 


_*During Economy time periods. © 1985 AT&T Communications The rg ht choice. 
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RUSS ELE LYINES OBSERVES 





Revivals—What Next? 
continued from page 42 


to jolt, to have their worth recognized 
(popularity is not the artist’s measure 
of success; it is the approval of his 
peers) and to make a living—an often 
elusive by-product of recognition. 
The artist who is revived is not the 
one who hares off after a new style in 
order to attract attention, but the one 
who pursues his private convictions 
because he believes he knows best. 
Twenty-odd years ago I was the 
moderator of a symposium at which, 
for an audience of a few hundred, the 
novelist and poet Robert Penn War- 
ren, the paihter Ben Shahn and the 
critic and composer Virgil Thomson 
were asked to discuss the question, 
“Who does the artist work for?” The 


. symposium took place at the Mac- 


Dowell Colony, a New Hampshire 
institution that provides artists and 
writers, composers and filmmakers 
with a quiet place to pursue their 
muses. Warren, who has a vast fol- 
lowing of readers, said that he 
worked only for himself. Shahn, as 
famous as any American artist of his 


» day, said that he had in mind a hand- 


ful of friends whose judgment he re- 
spected. Thomson, now a grand old 
man of music, said: “It’s like Spanish 
boys playing bullfight. It takes three 
of them: one to be the bull, one to 
be the matador, and one to stand by 
and shout ‘Olé!’ ” 

The artist’s or writer's hopes go 


COURTESY CARLETON VARNEY / ARCHIVES DOROTHY DRAPER & COMPANY, INC 
- ae & 








top: The simple, utilitarian Craftsman 
homes inspired by the designs of Gustav 
Stickley, circa 1910, are now being sought out 
by a crafts-conscious public. Above: Decorator 
Dorothy Draper’s updated Victorian look 
contributed to the 1930s revival of 
that 19th-century style. 





beyond finding someone to shout 
“Olé!” That is merely being discov- 
ered. Olés have a way of dwindling to 
murmurs of approbation and finally 
to silence. But, happily for many of 
today’s artists, they live in a time 
when revivals are not only fashion- 
able but come so quickly that they 
trip on each other’s heels. Being 
shunted aside by new talents does not 
mean permanent obscurity. Those 
who speak eloquently and authenti- 
cally for the spirit of their times will 
be heard from again, often a good 
deal sooner than they may expect.0 
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Now, here’s a King who really 
knows how to make the 

- people happy. By offering the 
legendary cloth. Sea Island 
Cotton. Often considered 
finer than silk, this superlative 
cotton is so rare because of 
the extraordinary time and 

_ Care it takes to grow the rich, 
long fibers required to bear 
the name. Today, Sea Island 
Cotton is available in the finest 
men’s and women’s apparel at 
select stores. - 


Threadtex, Inc. 
411 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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CARPETS * WALLCOVERINGS ¢ FABRICS 
D&D BLDG., 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


We are privileged to present an 
Extensive Collection of 
EXQUISITE SILK TAPESTRY RUGS 
from the hand-looms of 


PN SHVAM AHUA 


atterns in today’s designer colors. Rugs are available in stock sizes 6 x 9, 8 
‘a Custom sizes and colors available. 
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A wonderful reason to go to bed. — 
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ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: ROY TICE iiEN Ss iEliN 


Bold Strokes of Wit and Wisdom 


WHEN ITS RECENT survey of Pop art, 
Minimalism and performance art 
opened, the Whitney Museum of 
American Art called the exhibition 
“Blam!” —a title taken directly from a 
1962 cartoon painting by Roy Lich- 
tenstein. The work, showing a comic- 
strip airplane exploding in midair 
with the word BLAM boldly embla- 
zoned over the flames, was among 
the earliest examples of American 
Pop art. For Lichtenstein, it marked 
the beginning of a career that has by 
now far transcended the Pop move- 
ment, or indeed any other major 
developments in its wake. 

“Those were very exciting years,” 








says Roy Lichtenstein, referring to 
the Whitney show and recalling the 
ferment of the sixties. “It was exciting 
being in the stream of an entirely 
new creative outlook. Kaprow was 
inventing the Happening. Olden- 
burg set up his ‘Store’ on Second Ave- 
nue. Rauschenberg and Johns were 
using objects of a merchandising or 
‘junk’ nature. Actually, when I was 
starting my first cartoon paintings, I 
was unaware of any connection with 
these artists. At the time, I was do- 
ing abstract paintings, except that I 
started to introduce some comic-book 
figures into them. I used Donald 
Duck and Mickey Mouse, but they 


“It’s probably not easy to know who I am,” says a circumspect Roy Lichtenstein. “But I think I do 
reveal myself in my art.” Behind him is part of his Van Gogh-inspired collage The Sower, 1985. 


were also done quite abstractly. So I 
didn’t make the connection—at least 
not immediately.” 

But with Lichtenstein’s first show 
at the Leo Castelli Gallery, in 1962, it . 
became clear that a new and radical 
voice had emerged. Here were paint- 
ings of seemingly absurd subject mat- 
ter—a Roto Broil, an engagement 
ring, a golf ball, a cat copied from the 
Kitty Litter box, a series of vastly en- 
larged scenes out of comic strips— 
each painted with an intentional 
absence of shading and each an appar- 
ent lesson in emotional and aesthetic 
vacuity. Still, their very outrageous- 
ness proved somehow riveting. 

“It’s true that when I looked at 
what I was doing, it offended my 
own sense of taste,” admits the artist. 
“This was, without question, con- 
trary to everything one had been 
taught about matters of style and sub- 
stance. And I realized, of course, that 


, what I was doing would look hysteri- 


cal. But somehow, once I did those 
paintings, I couldn’t work in any 
other way. I couldn’t go back to what 
I was doing before. So I kept making 
them, and they stood around my stu- 
dio, and they were just too insistent. 
Actually, I didn’t think anyone 
would be interested in them—and I 
didn’t really care. That part wasn’t 
important. What was important was 
that I was doing them.” 

The intervening years have found 
Roy Lichtenstein producing works 
that have seeped into the public con- 
sciousness on an international level. 


Today, at sixty-one, he continues to. - 


be in the forefront of American art, 
a master who has shaped an instantly 
recognizable imagery in which many 
periods or stylistic devices in art 
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Indulge in the luxury of Morgan’s inviting layers of peachy skin. With 
asubtle hint of pink, this soft-leather sofa enhances the beauty of any 
room. Morgan’s expert craftsmanship promises to give you everlas- 
ting comfort and a beauty that will never go out of style. For our com- 
plete catalog, please send a $6 check or money order to Roche- 
Bobois (Dept. MG1), 200 Madison avenue, New York. NY, 10016. 
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Bold Strokes of Wit and Wisdom 
continued from page 52 


history—from classical entablatures to 
Cubism, from Surrealism to Expres- 
sionism, from Futurism to up-to-the- 
minute commercial art—have been 


reinvented, reinterpreted and trans- 
mogrified into a genre uniquely his 
own. Lichtenstein paintings, prints 








and sculptures are studies in wit and 
duality of meaning—often illumi- 
nating comments on art itself as a 
most peculiar phenomenon, perhaps 
to be taken with a grain of salt, yet 
never ridiculed. 
Like his works, Roy Lichtenstein 


has about him a look of youth and 
innocence. His demeanor is peaceful, 
and his face bears the forceful tran- 
quillity of a Matisse portrait. He 
maintains studios and residences in 


Southampton, Long Island; on’ 


Captiva Island, off the coast of Flor- 
ida; and in midtown Manhattan. 

The New York studio, kept in pris- 
tine, almost clinical order, is 3,000 


square feet of air and light. Huge ° 


windows look out on the city’s 
teeming streets and on endless 
rows of skyscrapers, including the 
nearby Empire State Building, in all 
its austere and singular splendor. 





In this commodious space, with its 
shiny, spotless wood floor, there are 
easels about, but paintings in prog- 
ress hang on the walls, too. Lichten- 
stein likes to work on five or six 


canvases at a time, and large “brush- 
stroke” paintings have occupied him 
recently. Dramatically different from 
his familiar Brushstrokes series of the 
mid-sixties, these look suspiciously 
“painterly’—something decidedly 
alien, even taboo, in the rest of the 
Lichtenstein oeuvre. 

“Look again,” the artist says. 
“What you're seeing is a combination 


of elements. There are so-called real 
brushstrokes and cartoon or Pop. 


brushstrokes. The look is kind of de- 
ceptive. Actually, I’m calling these 


Lichtenstein’s spacious Manhattan studio is as meticulously organized and crafted as his artwork. Top: The artist holds a paper “brushstroke” to be 
used in a collage. Asove: Works in process rest on freestanding and wall-mounted easels designed by Lichtenstein. At far left is Mirror; at right, 
Paintings: Abstractions. ABOVE RIGHT: Other new works, from left, are Landscape; three studies for a print, Forms in Space; and Painting: Silver Frame. 





continued on page 60 
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Erté, The Master of Art Deco, expresses his 
immense genius in creating three inspirational 
bronze sculptures, each embodying the basic 
freedoms and strengths that symbolize America. 

“Liberty, Fearless and Free,’ the first sculpture 
in this series, magnificently depicts Erté’s per- 
sonal vision of the Statue of Liberty. Part of 
the proceeds from the sale of this Limited Edi- 
tion Bronze will be donated to the New York 
Statue of Liberty Centennial Commission to 
help raise funds for the restoration of “Miss 
Liberty” and Ellis Island. 

This sculpture is also available in a 10 ft. 

monumental version offered first to a 
4 purchaser in each State of the Union. 
Y Erté, now in his 93rd year, 
has continued to 
flourish with 

incredible vision 
and vigor. His 
» unyielding 
. spirit 
parallels 
other great 
artists of our time... 
Picasso, Chagall, Miro and Dali. 

A legend in his own time, Erté's sculp- 
ture has been sold at some of the very 
finest Auction Houses in the world. 

Due to the escalating value of Erté sculp- 
ture in recent years, we believe “The 
America Series” could provide an excel- 
lent investment opportunity. 


tion; 


and 























* Special series price $25,000. 


© 1985 Fine Art Acquisitions Ltd. 


Ht. 18’’, Ed. 500, Price $6,500* Photography by Dan Rosenhecht 





For example, 
‘Victoire,’ the first 
bronze in the world 
renowned “Erté 
Sculpture Collec- 

‘ was issued in 
1980 at $2,400.00. 
Recently it sold at 
the prestigious 
Christies Auction 
House for 
$14,300.00. 


lm» Series’ is one of 
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“Peace,” Ht. 27'', Ed. 500, Price $10,000* 








‘The America 





ar | 
Ert€s MOSt  jherty,” Ht. 2614’, Ed. 500, Price $15,000° | 
important | 
sculptural achievements, one that will | 


stand as testimony to this man’s greatness 


become a lasting contribution 


to the entire world of art. 


Each sculpture is accompanied by a 
Certificate of Authenticity. 
Dyansen Galleries have on permanent 
exhibit “The Erté Sculpture Collection,’ 
“Erté, Images in Bronze,’ and “The Erté 
America Series.’ 
» To order the entire series or individual 
bronzes, write or call | 


Dyansen Galleries 


11 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 489-7830 
122 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 10012 
(212) 226-3384 
433 Royal Street, New Orleans, LA. 70130 
(504) 523-2902 + Toll Free (800) 572-2444 
789 Beach Street, San Francisco, CA. 94109 
Subsidiaries of Fine Art Acquisitions Ltd., A Public Company. 


Call Toll Free 
(800) 847-4234 


Free Full Color Brochure Available 
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How can we offer you 
the highest-quality white down- 
filled comforters and pillows at 

savings of 50 to 60%? It’s simple: 
we’re the only aT 
to-you manufacturer in the U.S. 






Cambric cotton covers (no polyester!). 


~ Hand-sewn channels, individually 


filled with luxurious snow white down. 
¢ Double-stitched corded edges for 
extra durability. 

e Zipped storage bag ($5 val.) 
included at no extra charge. 

e Your money back in full if you are not 
completely satisfied; all our products 
guaranteed against wear for 10 years. 

e We ship via UPS in 24-48 hours 
(credit card orders only). 


Order today! Call toll free anytime 
1-800-552-9231 
MICH: Call collect 1-616-459-4767. Or use our coupon. 


— DownHome Products’—; 


EUROPEAN CLASSIC CHANNEL WHITE DOWN COMFORTERS | 


___ Twin (60” X 86”) eso == 
____Queen/Full (86” X 86”) @$109 Ss | 
___King (102” X 86”) @ $139 


Cover colors: White OCreme CO Light Blue 
WHITE DOWN-FILLED PILLOWS 
____ Standard (20” X 26”) 2for$65 ($35ea.) 





—_Queen (20”X 30") 2for$85 ($45ea.) ss 

_—__King (20” X 36”) 2for$105($55ea.) 

Colors: OWhite OCreme OC Light Blue 

BED RUFFLES (Full platform-top style) 
___ Twin es 
SF @M0c=ses= 
-——/Qoeen’ = .@'$40- == 
___King @ $45 

Colors: OWhite OCreme OCLight Blue 





Shipping & handling: $5 per comforter; 
.50 per pillow/ruffle $. 
Michigan Residents Add 4% Sales Tax 
TOTAL $ 


Order by phone with your credit card. 
Call 1-800-552-9231 toll free anytime. 
MICH: Call collect 1-616-459-4767. Or order by mall: 
____ MasterCard ____ Visa ___ Amer. Exp. ____ Check 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Acct. No. Exp. Date. | 
Your Signature ———————— | 
Name | 
Address | 
City/State/Zip _ | 
Phone Number (___) l 
| 
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Send to: DownHome Products® , 1 lonia S.W., 
Grand Rapids, Ml 49503. OUR GUARANTEE It’s easy: if 
you're not satisfied, for any reason, return for full refund. 
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Bold Strokes of Wit and Wisdom 
continued from page 56 








new works Paintings rather than 
Brushstrokes because I’ve put a kind of 
fake frame around the central image 
so it looks like a picture of a painting. 
And the frame is done in the cartoon 
style to offset the more painterly im- 
age in the center. 

“You see, the work I’m doing now 
looks more painterly, but it’s just an- 
other comment on a certain kind of 
painting. My recent show at the Rich- 
ard Gray Gallery in Chicago was 
made up of forest scenes, landscapes 


and still lifes done with both cartoon ° 


brushstrokes and real brushstrokes. 


/; 


The idea was to say something funny, 
while at the same time doing a real 
landscape or whatever. It’s a com- 
bination of the real and the artificial, 
which is a kind of departure for me.” 

Nevertheless, he says, “Everything 
I’m doing now had its origin at the 
beginning of my career. I’m not re- 
moved from how it all started. Every- 


‘thing that I do is a comment on 


something. It’s ironic or humorous. 
When I do a still life, it’s a comment 
on the act of doing a still life painting. 
I’m composing a still life, but also 
commenting on the composition of a 
still life. It’s meant to make the spec- 
tator wonder about it.” 

Given his immense success and 
popularity, does Lichtenstein feel he 
has ceased to be controversial? 

“Well, there is always the point of 
diminishing returns. The art I make 
no longer shocks. Of course, you 
always want to invent. But I think 
people accept almost anything now. 


I don’t know what would shock. — 


now. On the other hand, that was true - 
back in the sixties. People said, 
‘What could shock anyone after Ab- 


Top: Lichtenstein’s recognizable elements and devices are seen in a new, more expressionistic 
context in a collage, a study for a print, The River, 1985. Above: The design of the easel, which 
rotates 360 degrees, enables the artist to position the canvases at any angle. The painting is Head. 
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Du Pont TEFLON* 
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No matter what you desire in contemporary upholstery. 

From basics to beautiful American contemporary and stylish 
European modern. Carter has the look that's just right for you. 
Plush sofas and chairs. Versatile modulars and sectionals. Tasteful 
occasional tables. And more. And Carter represents such exceptional 
value. Like fine sofas from $600 up. Luxurious Carter contemporary 
upholstery is offered by fine stores like Marshall Field, Macy's 
California, Burdines and Scandinavian Design. For the Carter 
dealer nearest you, call toll free. 1 800 447-4700. 








ROY LICHTENSTEIN 


Bold Strokes of Wit and Wisdom 


continued from page 60 





While assistant Ron McKeever paints over- 
head, Lichtenstein confers at a freight eleva- 
tor embellished with his whimsical imagery. 


stract Expressionism? Or Mondrian?’ ” 

What does he think of the crop of 
New Expressionists? The Schnabels, 
Chias, Clementes? 

“It’s hard to tell yet. But I think 
there will be some good things com- 
ing out of all that. I like a few of those 
people. Schnabel is amazing—every- 
thing is done on such a grand scale! I 
find that very interesting. Also, I find 

. a that the work communicates. The 

SS = physicality of the brushstrokes in my 

Si a > i = qa recent paintings was no doubt influ- 

if b A Rehs inc. ee E enced by the New Expressionists. The 

2 i bt eee ee style makes you think. It seems to be 

e ee | derivative of many different things. 

| It seems to throw away everything 

and not care. But I do think it’s the 

most important development we’ve 
had since the sixties.” 

True to the precepts of his initial 
style—borrowing subject matter, ~ 
from the past or present and turning 
, . E. it into a quasi-absurdist statement— 
ge eee We FT Roy Lichtenstein will undoubtedly 

SRS S Oe j) 1 1. os ale eGR | continue to mine the day’s creative 
i a ese cia sere ah oe FP s/ RE currents and transform them into lu- 

Sy ae | cid paraphrases that announce his 
provocative originality. 0 
—John Gruen 
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“Maui no ka oi} said Hawaii's warrior kings 
_ of this magical island. “Maui ts the best? 

The Eyatt Regency Maui on Kaanapali 
Beach captures the magic of Maui with an 
unforgettable blend of natural beauty and 
modern elegance. 

You can lounge at the opulent outdoor 
pool with lush green mountains at your 
back. Play championship golf with 
endless vistas of the Pacific before 
vou. Or follow the waterfalls and 
lagoons that wander through the 
UVereree hmm Walpole (en TKO KATA TG 
fish darting into view. 

OU mT mUKy men ene 
Hyatt Regency Maut is unforget- 
table. Your second, inevitable. A 
fabulous touch of Flyatt on 

ss a Maui. Bleek i ey 
























For reservations, call your travel planner or 800 228 9000. 
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Formal And Country Furnishings 


Discover beautiful custom fur- 
niture ina spacious atmosphere 
designed to help you create your 
own individual environment. Select | 
from our vast collection of Formal and Coun- 
__ try Furnishings for living rooms, dining 
rooms, ml your decorating needs. 
_ Each item is carved by hand in the classic 
design of the period and signed by the wood- 
ay upholstered pieces are finished to your 
oR ce with hand-tied coil springs and white goose Sree 
er naa a Design Service ~ g 
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A Lenox tribute to 
American fashion —created 
under the guidance of our 


countrys leading costume experts. 


Individually crafted of fine 
handpainted porcelain. 


Available only by reservation. 


Itis 1895, the heart of what was known 
as the “Gibson Era’ or “Gay Nineties.’ 
Ata society ball an elegant young 
lady awaits the man to whom she has 
promised the first waltz. She is dressed 
in the height of fashion: pearl choker, 
ribbed silk gigot sleeves and ostrich- 

t feather fan. Her silk brocade skirt is 
designed to flow gracefully with the 
whirling motion of the waltz—the 
popular dance of the day. 


First Waltz has been created by 
Lenox under the guidance of distin- 
guished fashion authorities — Vera 
Maxwell, renowned fashion designer; 
Carrie Robbins, award-winning Broad- 
way costume designer; Robert Riley, 
Fashion Institute of Technology and 


Matthew Kiernan, Costume Society of 


America. This lovely figurine repre- 
sents one of the most important eras 
in American fashion and is historically 
accurate down to the finest detail. 


A Handcrafted Work of Art 


Cenceived and designed by the artists 
of Lenox and created exclusively 
under their direction by master crafts- 
men in Japan, each figurine is indi- 
vidually crafted of the finest bisque 
porcelain — capturing extraordinary 
detail from the delicate lace-and- 
ruffle bodice to the gently scalloped 
petticoat. 


Skilled artisans paint each piece 
by hand, creating a delicately colored 
| work of art of incomparable beauty. 
| And each figurine is embellished on, 
| its base in pure 24 karat gold with the 
| title and the world-famous Lenox 
a8 .the symbol of unsur- 
assed quality and craftsmanship. 


Shown smaller than 
actual height of 8%" 








And, of course, your satisfaction is 
completely guaranteed. 


Available Only Direct 


from Lenox 


First Waltz is available only by reser- 
vation direct from Lenox and will not 
be sold through even the most pres- 
tigious dealers or galleries. The original 
issue price is $95, payable in con- 
venient monthly installments of $19 
with no finance charge. Each figurine 





© Lenox, Inc. 1985 


is accompanied by a Certificate of 
Authenticity and literature on the 
history of American fashion. 

Since each figurine is individually 
handcrafted, please allow 6 to 8 
weeks for shipment. Reservations are 
accepted in strict sequence of receipt 
and should be received by September 
30, 1985. To order, simply mail the 
attached postage-paid Reservation 
Application, or call our toll-free 
number below. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-228-5000. 





“WHITTLING” 


_ Seward Johnson, Jr. 


Gr For brochure and information contact: 
ee SCULPTURE PLACEMENT. 

ie i O. Box 9709 © Washington, D‘C. 20016 © 202-362-9310 
passa FIGURES PRODUCED IN LIMITED EDITIONS OF SEVEN OR FEWER 
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Introducing a home €éntertainment complex 
Mem ilirex— ere) Le 


so simple you jus 


Now there's a simple way to make your home 
entertainment system truly entertaining. 

Introducing BOULTON’s ONE-TOUCH COM- 
MAND. With the touch of a button, we put a world 
of entertainment right at your fingertips. Because 
BOULTON Digital Sound Systems integrate with 
TVs, VCRs, home computers, cable television and 
satellite dishes. In fact, we'll create a cohesive 
ONE-TOUCH Command Center out of all your 


electronic systems. 

For over 25 years, 
BOULTON has led the 
way with remarkably in- 
novative, quality audio 
components: custom 
designed, built, in- 
stalled and serviced by 
our expert engineers 
and technicians. 

Today, we add a 
new dimension of lux- 
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Simultaneously! 


ellen. 


RMAUS . oC SVS TEM Ss - SYSTEMS 
76 Vincent Circle, Ivyland, PA 18974 


Name 





Address 





REL bye Oe Be Spat 
Telephone 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-221-5000 
OR (212) 355-7800 


Zip 














ury. Put our unique SeLecTronic® Control Systems 
in your home, and you can fill two rooms or twenty 
with dynamic video as well as breathtaking audio. 


Tune in cable in the kitchen. Play disco in the 
den. Or switch on your VCR in the living room. 
Entertainment wherever you want it . . 
you want it—and it's all just ONE-TOUCH away! 

For more information on BOULTON's new home 


. whenever 


entertainment complex—so 
simple you just put 
your finger on it—call 
our Toll Free Hotline: 
800-221-5000. Or write 
us today for our free 
brochure. It's never 
been easier. 

To the Trade: DED 
Building, Suite 1425, 979 
Third Avenue, New 
York, NY 10022. 
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The Robert A. Rowans’ Quest for the Contemporary 


EMBODYING AN extraordinary, if not 
unique, set of attributes for the seri- 
ous art collector, Robert A. Rowan is 
passionately committed to modern 
art, yet paradoxical in the way he 
demonstrates his commitment. While 
he is known to have a voracious ac- 
quisitor’s eye and a famously inde- 
pendent aesthetic temperament, he 
proves time and again his responsive- 
ness to the public trust. Although he 
deliberates rigorously over each 
choice, at the same time he seems 
endlessly capable of moving on to 
new artistic territory, rotating the ob- 
jects he lives with, periodically 
changing the very heart of his collec- 
tion through various strategies. 

“I’m doing three things,” he says. 


“First, I really give. I give to muse- 
ums, to my children and grandchil- 
dren. Second, I occasionally sell. And, 
finally, I collect. The things I sell are. 
the very valuable things. This gives 
me money to buy contemporary art.” 

The graceful California stucco-and- 
wood house where Bob Rowan and 
his wife, Vivian, live amid an un- 
crowded array of superb art has 
changed little, he says, since 1940, 
when he bought it for “too much 
money, I was told” —what would to- 
day buy a minor work by a major 
contemporary American artist. 

Since those early years in the Pasa- 
dena house—when he bought mostly 
French paintings, Rouaults and 
Dufys in particular—Robert Rowan 





Adventurous in their aesthetic tastes, 
Robert and Vivian Rowan renew their 





Pasadena home with their changing collection 


of contemporary art. BELOW: The Rowans, 


seated before a painting by David Hockney | 


in the master bedroom. BOTTOM LEFT: Works 
acquired in the 1960s—a large Frank Stella and 
sculptures by Mark Di Suvero and Tony 
DeLap (lower right)—animate a living room 


corner. Recently acquired is Mike Kelley’s © 


1983 painting (right). BOTTOM RIGHT: A living 
room window frames John Chamberlain’s 
Madame Moon, made of welded auto metal. 








continued on page 72 
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The Santa Barbara Umbrella now offered in alder, oak/mahogany, and teak. 
Sizes include 9, 11% and 13 foot diameter square and octagon shapes. 
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Quest for the Contemporary 
continued from page 68 


has shifted his priorities dramatically. 
Beginning about 1958, with the pur- 
chase of several Richard Diebenkorns 
and a Franz Kline, this important collec- 
tor has given, traded, sold and bought 
so extensively as to have virtually 
recreated his collection several times. 

Robert Rowan spent ten critical 
years of his early life—1921 to 1931— 
in Europe. He was educated in Swit- 
zerland and England, and holidayed 
in Italy and the-south of France. 
When the uncle who ran the family 
business died as the Depression deep- 
ened, Rowan and his two broth- 
ers abandoned Oxford University 
in midstream, returning to Los Angeles 
to salvage the brokerage, insurance 
and commercial real estate business 
their father and grandfather started. 

Bob Rowan is the member of the 
family most seriously interested in art 
collecting. His consuming avocation 
has resulted in deep involvement 
with several major art museums, 
most notably the former Pasadena 
Museum of Modern Art (now the 
Norton Simon Museum) and the Los 
Angeles Museum of Contemporary 
Art (MOCA). He isa tireless promoter 
of this very exciting young institu- 
tion, which promises to provide Los 
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Angeles with a responsive and un- 
compromising arena for modern and 
contemporary art. Robert Rowan has 
given several major pieces to MOCA, 
including paintings by Morris Louis, 


Frank Stella and Charles Garabedian. _ 


Vivian Rowan is herself a nearly 
lifelong devotee of contemporary art 
in southern California. She has been 
involved with artists, galleries and 
museums since the 1960s, first as a 
painter’s wife, later as dealer, collec- 
tor, supporter. Robert and Vivian 
Rowan are currently buying several 
young and little-known artists in 
some depth, and turning to the contem- 
porary European scene. Bob Rowan 
says, “My hunch is that a lot of what’s 
important is still in America. But I 
also feel we’ve got to begin to look 
at Europe. We just can’t ignore it.” 

They have purchased paintings by 
the Italian Francesco Clemente as well 
as work by Enzo Cucchi. While he has 
not yet acquired any pieces by Anselm 
Kiefer, Rowan is convinced of this Ger- 
man artist’s importance, and plans to 
explore the German scene further. 

The real direction of the Rowans’ 
current collecting, however, is in the 
fertile territory of southern Cali- 
fornia, and it is in this area that the 
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BOTTOM LEFT: Early in his collecting career 
Rowan made it a point to meet the artist _ 
before buying an artwork. In the library are 
graphic works by (left to right): Guston, 
Twombly, William Wiley and Steve Gallo- 
way. Sculptures include a steel construction ~ 
by Caro (left) and a painted plaster cast by 


Yves Klein (right). BELOw: Craig Kauffman’s || 


Studio 1958 enlivens the dining room. 





Rowans are taking their biggest risks 
and making their firmest commit- 
ments. “I might be wrong,” he says, 
“but then again, I might not.” At 
present, the artists he supports most 


' vigorously, and buys in depth, are 


just receiving recognition outside Los 
Angeles; all deal in representational 
imagery. They are David Amico, Su- 
zanne Caporael, Jill Giegerich, Mike 
Kelley and Judith Simonian. 

But despite the irrepressible enthu- 
siasm both Robert and Vivian Rowan 
convey for their radical new ac- 
quisitions by these artists, much of 
what is displayed in their house is fa- 
miliar to those conversant with the 
art of the fifties, sixties and seventies. 
Paintings by Robert Motherwell and 
Craig Kauffman, drawings by Sam 
Francis and Cy Twombly hang inthe _ 
dining room; the living room holds 
pieces by Frank Stella, John Cham--: 
berlain, Hans Hofmann and William 
Wiley. In the library are more paint- 
ings by Hofmann, Francis and Wiley, 
as well as by Paul Wonner. The up- 
stairs features—besides prints and 
drawings—one of the centerpieces of 


continued on page 74 
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the collection, David Hockney’s Kas 
Reading “Professor Seagull,” 1979-80. 
It holds a commanding position 9) 
in the master bedroom, providing a 
touchstone for the Rowan sensibility. - 

The house offers a mere glimpse of 
the Rowans’ art holdings, which are 
warehoused, lent to various institu- * 
tions and included in exhibitions 
worldwide. At one time Bob Rowan ° 
focused intensely on Jules Olitski, 
Kenneth Noland, Morris Louis, Larry 
Poons, Helen Frankenthaler and 
Frank Stella (he still has one of the 
great black Stellas). He tended even 
then, in the late sixties and early sev- 





Toshiba Beta VCR has some real competition. Introducing Toshiba VHS. 
It offers the quality and features you've come to expect from our Beta. Like 
4 heads, a 16-function wireless remote, one-touch time recording, 4-event, 
7-day programmability, plus 117-channel cable compatibility. 

And Toshiba offers a larger selection of VHS __ InTouch with Tomorrow 


and Beta models than anyone else. In fact, when 
it comes to VCR's, no one stacks up to Toshiba. | TOSH l BA 


‘oshiba America, Inc 


towa Road, Wayne, NJ 07470 








The Rowans have collected numerous 
pieces by California artists, including William 
Wiley’s lively acrylic Modern Limits. 





enties, to concentrate “about ten per- 
cent” of his collecting activity on 
what he considers conceptual art, a 
pattern continued to this day. Earlier 
that meant the inclusion of Dan Fla- 
vin and Bruce Nauman; now it seems 
to refer to an ever-greater in- } 
clination to look at all sorts of artists 
and ideas, from the realist Steve Gal- 
loway to James Turrell and his draw- 
ings for the Modern Crater in Arizona. 
Robert and Vivian Rowan seem to 
be moving in a strikingly new direc- 
tion, judging by what they are buy- 
ing now and thinking about for the ° 
future. Their environment reflects 
some of the past and hints at what is 
to come. Above all, their home and 
way of life reveal a deeply sophisti- 
cated, surefooted and audacious com- 
mitment to contemporary art in its 
2 highest aspirations. 
Available through interior designers and decorating departments of fine stores. —Jane Livingston 
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Fabric available from Robert Allen and other fine sources. Lamp Style No.5743 

















Draped for dining. By MOST of Italy. Designed by Marzio Cecchi. 
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You name it. And you can probably use the 
American Express” Card to buy it. From a 

lens to a lawn chair. And, of course, the Card 
works in a flash. So use the Card next time you're 
in a fine store—like the ones shown here. 

And, for an application, call 1-800THE-CARD. 


Don't leave home without it” 
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‘THE 
MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 
THAT PRODUCED THE COFFEE 
EAVORED BY KINGS. 


In 1853, in the small seaport 
of Gavle, Sweden, Victor Th. 
Engwall was seized by an 
' obsession. . . to produce the 
perfect coffee. He started the 
* company that still 
bears his name 
Victor Tb. Engvall and began a 
tradition so enduring it has 
_ brought Gevalia® Kaffe the 
Royal Seal of approval from 
generations of Sweden's 
Kings. 
When you first taste 
Gevalia Kaffe, you may 
feel almost a sense of 
recognition... a déd vu. 
Not that it’s likely you’ve 
ever tasted coffee this 
good before. But this is 
the way you’ve always 
wanted coffee to taste. 
Rich. Full-bodied, without 
bitterness. As good in the 
cup as fine coffee smells at 
the moment of grinding. Many 
ask what gives this superb cof- 
fee its high flavor notes, lively 
piquancy, delicate nuances. There is 
no simple answer and little purpose in 
trying to fathom why Gevalia is so agreeable. 
It is enough just to enjoy Sweden’s most 
beloved coffee in your home and share it 
with friends. 
COMES WHOLE BEAN OR GROUND, 
REGULAR OR DECAFFEINATED. 
Gevalia Kaffe is a whole bean coffee which 
we will grind for you if you prefer. You may 
order Gevalia regular or decaffeinated by 
a patented European process. This special 
process applies the same substance that 


creates the effervescence in sparkling water 
to the coffee beans at a certain temperature 
and pressure. This draws out caffeine, while 
the full coffee flavor and richness remain. 
After roasting, Gevalia is quickly vacuum 
sealed in golden foil pouches. To pre- 
serve freshness, It comes only in the 
half-pound size. 
TRY GEVALIA THROUGH A 
SPECIAL IMPORT SERVICE. 
Until recently, Gevalia Kaffe 
has never been exported to 
the U.S. It probably never 
will be sold here in the 
usual manner. The only 
way to obtain a tral sup- 
ply is by ordering it 
directly from the Gevalia 
Kaffe Import Service. 
THE REGAL 


GEVALIA CANISTER 
(VALUE $18.00) 


YOURS AS A GIFT: 


To further assure that 
every ounce of Gevalia 
Kaffe is kept at its best until 
consumed, a special canister 
has been designed. Of porcelain- 
glazed white ceramic, this imported 
canister is embossed in gold with the 
Royal Crest of Sweden. Its ingenious closure 
device locks in freshness by creating an air-tight 
seal. 
With your tnal supply of 
Gevalia Kaffe we will send you 
the Regal Gevalia Canister 
as a gift. It is yours to keep 
@ With our compliments, 


SAN: aN. whether or not you decide 
‘es-- © to continue with the 
. aia 


Service. 
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y Appes King of Sweden. eu 
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Berry-Hill—Old Glories of the New World 





FELICIANO 


FELICIANO 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN collectors were 
not collecting American art when our 
fathers came to New York,” says 
Frederick D. Hill, speaking for him- 
self and his cousin James Berry Hill. 
Collectors were buying old masters or 
French Impressionists or even Cub- 
ists then, but not American painters. 
In the early 1930s, when the Berry- 
Hill Galleries opened their doors on 
Fifth Avenue, a landscape by Frederic 





Works by three of the leading 19th-century 
American painters, masters of the landscape 
tradition, are representative of the fine 
American art that can be found at Berry-Hill 
Galleries in New York. top: Martin Johnson 
Heade’s circa 1875 oil New Jersey Marshes at 
Sunset. ABOVE LEFT: A Coming Storm on Lake 
George, oil, circa 1863, by Sanford Robinson 
Gifford. ABOVE RIGHT: Frederic E. Church’s 
1850 oil Rough Surf, Mount Desert Island. 





E. Church, the master of grand natu- 
ral panoramas, or a portrait by Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse, the multitalented 
painter-turned-inventor, could be 
bought for less than $500. 

The elder Hills brought with them _ 
the prestige of an old London gallery, : 
Frederick Berry, and connections - 
in the European art world. But they 
also brought fresh eyes that soon fo- 
cused on neglected American painters 





continued on page 86 
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Boussac of France, Inc., Decorating and Design Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 421-0534 
This striking Nagoya 5890-1 25"repeat is beautifully coordinated with its companion fabrics 
1. Niobe (5889-1) 2. Numa (5888-1) Ottomane in four colors 3. (5822/26) 4. (6822/21) 5. (5822/12) 6. (5822/24) 


Curran Assoc. Inc., Atlanta. Ostrer House, Boston Holly Hunt, Ltd., Chicago. De Cioccio and Assoc., Cincinnati. Decorators Walk, Dallas. Decorators Walk, Houston. Edward 
Fields, Inc., Los Angeles. Todd Wiggins & Assoc., Miami. Delk- Westbrook, Inc., New Orleans. D&E Showroom, Philadelphia. S.C. Smith, Ltd, Phoenix. Chalfonte St. Giles, Inc 
San Francisco. Jane Piper Reid and Company, Seattle. Decorators Walk, Washington, D.C 
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12 Pc 
Figural Carved Sideboard, en suite 


VICTORIAN WALNUT: 
e Wooton Desks’ @ Parlour Sets 

e Pedestal Desks e Inlaid Tables 

© Bed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets 
e Bookcases e Pool Tables 

e Hall Pieces 


AMERICANA OAK: 

e 54”-72” Rolltop Desks 

e Dining Sets e File Cabinets 

e Partners Desks e Chairs & Tables 
e Conference Sets ¢ Chinas 
COUNTRY FRENCH: 

e Dining Sets © Bed Sets 

e Buffets e Writing Tables 
® Swivel Chairs e@ Chairs 

e Bookcases e Vitrines 

e Armoires e Etched Windows 
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Figural Carved China Cabinet, en suite 


7 Pec. French King Size Bed Set 
w/marquetry and ormolu 
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WAREHOUSE ADDRESS: 
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LOS ANGELES, CA 90021 
(213) 627-2144 
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ART NOUVEAU: 
@ Dining Sets 

e Desks 

e Parlour Sets 

e Vitrines 
ART DECO: 
e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 

e Clocks/Statues e Bed Sets 
ENGLISH: 

e Partners Desks e Library Tables 
e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 
ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: 

e Railings e Leaded Glass 
e Ceilings e Entryways 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
AVAILABLE FOR $10 


e Tables 

e Bed Sets 
e Clocks/Statues 
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Marc Chagall’s greatest masterpiece floats 
above the architectural splendors of the Paris 
Opera House. This domed ceiling was created by 
the artist as a gift of love to the people of France, 
1 his adopted homeland. 
Created under the patronage of André Malraux, 
France’s Minister of Cultural Affairs, this magni- 
ficent dome is Chagall’s homage to the great 
classical composers, including Mozart, Wagner, 
Berlioz and Stravinski. Scenes from their greatest 
operas and ballets crown the auditorium in 
multi-hued splendor, and create a theatrical 
universe. 





ul ro ‘6 Chagall July 7, 1887 — March 28, 1985 
THE CEILING of the FARIS OPERA 





Inspired by the genius of the masters 
of song, the dome echoes loudest the praises 
of the genius of Marc Chagall. 

This lushly colored 25" x 32", limited edition 
lithograph recreates Chagall’s rae study for 
what is considered one of France’s national . 
treasures. Each lithograph bears the name 
of the artist and is individually numbered. A 
world-wide exclusive offering from Center Art 
Galleries-Hawait. 

For the opportunity to acquire this inspired 
work, please call Center Art Galleries’ nationwide 
toll free number 1(800)367-7026 /international | 
clients may call collect 1(808)926-2727. ang 
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of the nineteenth century. Seeing the 
bargains in that field, the Hills be- 
gan collecting American pictures, not 
for sale but for their own pleasure. 

It took a crisis in the firm’s affairs 
to bring the Hills’ private collection 
to the market. One of their longtime 
clients, a head of state, was a vora- 
cious collector of exquisite little ob- 
jects such as snuffboxes, Fabergé eggs 
and eighteenth-century automatons. 
A day came in the 1950s when this 
ruler was surrounded in his palace 
by rebellious young officers and in- 
structed to abdicate. He was lucky to 
get aboard the royal yacht with his 
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gold coins, his collection of stamps 
and his wife’s jewels. He could not 
carry his precious objets d’art. 
Because the exiled ruler had not yet 
paid for many of his treasures, the 
Berry-Hill Galleries might have col- 
lapsed along with the regime. But in 
order to save the firm, the Hills put 
their own American paintings up for 
sale, thereby entering as dealers into a 
field they soon made their own. 
Since that time, Berry-Hill has 
played a significant part in the renais- 
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Berry-Hill—Old Glories of the New World 


continued from page 82 





Top: James Berry Hill (seated) and Frederick 
D. Hill, directors of the Berry-Hill Galleries, 
in their office, the nerve center of the gallery. 
ABOVE: Designed to please Western sensibil- 
ities, Shanghai, a meticulously executed, circa 
1850 work by an unknown artist, typifies 
19th-century China Export School painting. 


sance of interest in traditional Ameri- ~ 


can art. The steady rise in prices 
culminated in the early 1970s in a 
pair of sales that were treated in the 
press as a kind of World Series of the 
art market. In both of these sales 


James Hill, son of one of the founding 
brothers, acted as agent for Daniel J. 


Terra, the Chicago industrialist who © 


is President Reagan’s ambassador-at- 


large for cultural affairs and the. 


founder of the Terra Museum of 


American Art. In the first of those . 


sales, in 1980, Church’s spectacular 
Icebergs was auctioned at Sotheby’s. 


When the bidding reached $2.5 mil- , 


lion, a record price for an American 
painting, Hill and Terra dropped 
out. But in 1982 they won the second 
event, paying $3.25 million, another 
record, for an immense painting by 
Morse called The Gallery of the Louvre. 





While the Berry-Hill Galleries han- 
dle works by quaint Colonial limners 
and modern abstractionists, they have 
concentrated on the artists of the nine- 
teenth century and the early years of 


the twentieth. As the great figures of ' 
that time, such as Eakins, Homer and: 


Bingham, have risen into a price range 
where only museums and the most 
affluent collectors can afford them, 
the Hills have diligently searched 
out gifted painters whose names 
have not yet become household words. 


continued on page 90 
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All this (and more!) fits into the Lands’ End Solo Voyager. 
ape t measures 22" x 19" x 7’) 


too. It has a spacious double-zip- 

pered compartment you can open 
on each side. Frankly, it may be the 
only piece of luggage you'll ever need. 

We planned it that way, even 
though we make one of the most 
complete families of soft luggage 
items around—50 different styles and 
shapes and sizes last time we 
counted—all designed to travel 
compatibly together to meet the 
needs and whims of millions of Lands’ 
End’s fussy customers. 


The need for Solo 
is self-evident. 


[« a carry-on bag. It’s a wardrobe, 


For those times when you travel 
fastest traveling alone, you'll need a 
bag with a forgiving capacity—since, 
like us, you'll probably always over- 
stuff it. Solo is made of Square Rigger 
cotton canvas, which makes it tough 
enough to handle all that. Yet the bag 
has shape because we line it with 3 oz. 
vinyl. Inner seams are bound, outer 
seams welted with leather. This bag 
’ simply won’t come apart. 

Finally, Solo is not only great for 
what can fit into it but also for what it 
will fit into. Closed it fits nicely into 
overhead compartments. Opened to 
wardrobe length, it can shoulder into. 
even over-crowded plane closets. 

All this, plus carrying strap, 
leather shoulder pad, and a leather 
luggage tag for only $120. In Navy, 
Tan, or Burgundy. Your monogram 
adds just $5 more. 


Now a “dress-length” Solo. 
No chauvinists, we: Our Women’s 
Solo Voyager opens to a length of 50 
inches to protect dresses and 





overcoats. It has everything the men’s 
model has plus an extra nylon zippered 
pocket. $135, and for $5 more it wears 
your initials. 

Both are on view—as is all our 
other soft luggage—in our newest 
Lands’ End catalog. Send for it (or 
phone for it) and page through it to see 
the hundreds of other items we’re 
offering you to meet and greet the 
season. Everything from sport 
clothes, to sweaters, to shoes, shorts 
and shirts—not to forget some mighty 
attractive traditional dress clothing. 

Great values, all in the best Lands’ 
End tradition by which we 1) make a 
quality product; 2) price it fairly; 

3) ship it immediately; and 
4) GUARANTEE IT. PERIOD. 

Try us today. Send in the coupon, 
or better still, dial our toll-free number 
800-356-4444 and discover that with 
us, “night and day, you are the one.” 
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One of their current favorites is Jo- 
seph Decker, a German immigrant 
who did his best work in the 1880s 
and 1890s. Decker’s most winning 
subject was a squirrel he named 
“Bonnie,” who came looking for nuts 
outside his Brooklyn window. A re- 
cluse, Decker lived in obscurity and 
died in poverty, and as a result, most 
of the twentieth century went by be- 
fore his squirrel pictures, as well as 
his still lifes of apples, pears and 
grapes, came to be recognized as the 
small masterpieces they are. Berry- 
Hill will celebrate the art world’s dis- 
covery of Joseph Decker with an 
exhibition next year. 

Another artist getting attention at 
Berry-Hill this year is George de For- 
est Brush. A fashionable painter in 
his day, Brush is known for his fine 
portraits of Indians of the Maine 
woods, with whom he lived for a 
time, and also for mother and child 
portraits, done in the manner and of- 
ten in the tondo shape Italian Renais- 
sance painters used. While his 
paintings are owned by a number of 
museums, as often as not they have 
never been put on public display. 

The Hills take their responsibilities 


to art scholarship seriously. Brush has 
been the subject of intensive study by 
Dr. Bruce Chambers, a former profes- 
sor who is now the house historian of 
the Berry-Hill Galleries. With the 
benefit of Chambers’s scholarship 
and a museum-class catalogue, the 
Hills will mount a major show of 
Brush’s work in November. If it is as 
successful as they hope, it may bring 
some of his paintings out of museum 
basements and onto the walls. 

The Berry-Hill Galleries have the 
relaxed atmosphere of a family enter- 
prise. Fred and James Hill sit on op- 
posite sides of a big table that serves 
as a desk for both. Other members of 
the family feel at home here. Not 
long ago one visitor was greeted at 
the elevator by young David Hill, 
then aged five, who demanded, 
“Who are you?” “Sometimes I wish I 
knew,” the visitor answered soberly. 
He was a well-known Texas oilman, 
a valued Berry-Hill client. 


“Fred and I have a perfect partner- . 


ship,” James Hill says. “Either of us 
can make decisions, which will be 
honored by the other without ques- 
tion.” Sometimes when a picture 
comes up for purchase, they put their 


An upstairs exhibition room at Berry-Hill 
Galleries offers an impressive array of works 
spanning different periods of American art, 
each a superb example of the artists’ oeuvre. 

Here, expressive paintings are comple- 
mented by the fluid lines of figurative sculp- 
ture: at left, a 1915 bronze, Pavlova, Gavotte, 


by Malvina Hoffman; at right, Draped Figure ° 


of Diana, by Edward McCartan. An 1888 oil 
entitled Coaching Scene, Paris (upper left), is by 
American Impressionist Childe Hassam. 
George de Forest Brush, known for his depic- 
tions of mother and child, painted the oil Idle 
Moments (center) in 1924. Wallace Posing, 
circa 1883 (upper right), is a somber and 
exact study by Thomas Eakins. 


judgments to the test by writing 
down separate estimates and then 
comparing them. “It’s almost uncanny,” 
Hill says, “how close we come to 
each other’s appraisals.” 

Agreeing on price with a client is, 
for any dealer, a tricky art. James Hill 
recalls one negotiation that began ina 
client’s office and was cut off when 
the client had to fly to London for a 
meeting. Hill rode with him to the 
airport, and was waiting at the air- 
port when he returned the next 
morning. After some give-and-take, 
they were still five thousand dollars 
apart. Hill proposed that the client 
pay the difference to a charity of the 
dealer’s choice. The client agreed and 
the deal was closed. 

Not all problems with clients are so 
neatly resolved. One day in October, 
Fred Hill was visited by a California 
couple who were clearly attracted to 


one picture. As they left, the man ex- * 
pressed his firm interest and said he 


would get back to Hill very soon. 
Early the next morning, Hill received 
a call from the wife, telling him that 
she wanted to buy the painting as a 
Christmas present for her husband. 
All very well, but a few hours later 
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THE ELEGANCE OF YESTERDAY. = Matching side lites and transoms are Call or write for details. 
PEACHTREE'S Chadeau. Here, for also available. 
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M.I. Hummel 
The Benchmark Since 1935 


In half a century, handmade ““M.I. Hummel” figurines have been often 
imitated, but never matched. Goebel of West Germany alone is authorized by 
the Siessen Convent to make figurines according to the drawings of 
Sister M.I. Hummel. Only a figurine bearing a Goebel backstamp and the 
artist’s incised signature is authentic. So don’t be misled by copies from 
places like Taiwan. Insist on the authenticity of ““M.I. Hummel,” the world 
standard for craftsmanship and quality. For more information, send $1 
to Goebel, P.O. Box 457, Dept. ADS09H, Tarrytown, N.Y. 10591. 


Goebel 


Bringing quality to life since 1871 
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the husband called to say he defi- 
nitely wanted it. When Hill tried to 


explain that he had sold it tosomeone - 


else, he got an indignant dressing- 
down on the subject of professional 


ethics. So matters stood until the day . 


after Christmas, when the delighted 
husband called up to say, “I think I 
owe you an apology.” 

Many clients are not so sure what 


they want. When a young high-tech ~ 


entrepreneur shows up at the gallery, 
aglow with the euphoria of sudden 
wealth, the Hills can tell him all he 
needs to know about artists, their best 
periods, the best examples of their 
work. But often the appeal of a par- 





Pears, a realistic circa 1883 oil, is an exem- 
plary work by rediscovered American still- 
life artist Joseph Decker, whose painting 
went unrecognized during his lifetime. 





ticular picture to a particular owner 
may rest on something much more 
subtle—the recollection of a land- 
scape known in youth, some person 
loved or some experience half forgot- 
ten. As they show a new collector 
around the gallery, the Hills intu- 
itively look for clues to the kind of 
picture that will please most. 

Now that American paintings are 
so popular, and Berry-Hill so well es- 


tablished in the field, clients are in ~ 


rather better supply than good pic- 
tures. Not long ago, a client who al- 
ready had a fine collection came in to 
request that the gallery launch each 
of his four sons on a collecting career. 
If that family policy continues, the 
Hills or their heirs may have sixteen 
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New, museum authenticated 
Shaker reproductions for Lane's 


) America Collection. 


We’re not just mak- 
ing furniture. We’re 
making history. 
Now, Lane introduces a 
number of fine Shaker 
styles to its popular 
America Collection. Reproductions 

and adaptations of 

the furniture America 
grew up with. Each authen- 
ticated or approved by 
the Museum of 
American Folk 
Art, the nation’s premier authority 
on America’s early rural life. Every 
America Collection piece 

| isa potential heirloom. But at 
| an ordinary furniture price. 
So start collecting <j) 
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tables and chairs, even 
upholstery by Lane’s Pearson division, are 
available in scrubbed pine or dark pine. 
For an America Collection catalog, send 
$2.50 to The Lane Co., Inc., Dept. 
AM-11M, Altavista, VA 24517-0151 

or call toll-free 1-800-447-2882 


for the name of your nearest 


America dealer. | 
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BENNINGTON 
BRONZE 


A distinctive line of fireplace furnishings designed 
exclusively for Virginia Metalcrafters 





““Mantels Andirons Toolsets 

Corsets * Gleaming German Silver * Solid Bronze 
‘Available through fine decorating resources. 

vate Pett color Bennington Bronze brochure, $1.00 or 
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more clients in the third generation, 
and sixty-four in the fourth! The 
problem will be how to find enough 
pictures to satisfy them. 


One area in which the Berry-Hill | 


Galleries have a preeminent position 
is that of China Trade paintings. 
These pictures occupy a curious niche 


in the art world, being Chinese in ‘ 


execution but largely Western in 


style. They were turned out expressly 


for sale to American and European 
seafarers in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The earliest ones have an Orien- 
tal flatness, but the artists soon 
learned to copy the Western style so 
faithfully that their scenes of the Can- 
ton waterfront owe more to Canaletto 
than to China’s traditional art. Be- 


They search out 
the gifted artists not 
yet well known. 


cause of historic family associations, 
many of these pictures are treasured 


‘ by the descendants of New England 


merchants and sea captains. But 
lately some of them have made the 
return journey to the Far East, where 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, a 
Berry-Hill client, has the greatest col- 
lection outside of museums. 

At the same time, another signifi- 
cant crosscurrent has developed in 
the flow of art across the Pacific. On 
their frequent trips to the Far East, 
the Hills have found a growing mar- 
ket for traditional American art. 
The Japanese in particular have dis- 
covered American painters of the 
nineteenth century and the realistic 


painters of the twentieth century, . ] 


such as Andrew Wyeth, whose spare 
style and delicate brushwork strike a 
responsive chord. In Asia, as in Eu- 
rope, there is a new recognition that 
classical American painting can hold 
its own in the great museums and 
private collections of the world.O 

— Joseph Thorndike 
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“Meet Marie-Claude Lalique, President and exclusive designer of the world’s 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


Rose Tarlow’s Enchanted Cottage 


MOVING GRACEFULLY through her an- 
tiques shop on Melrose Place in Los 
Angeles, Rose Tarlow appears confi- 
dent that her exquisite selections can 
speak for themselves. Lately, how- 
ever, when she enters the shop, she 
faces exciting, new challenges. She 
now devotes a part of her gallery to 
the line of fine reproductions she de- 
signs and manufactures. 
Reproductions? “At first,” she ad- 
mits, “I was afraid I was jeopardizing 
my reputation, everything I had 
worked to create. Then I realized 
there was no reason I had to relax my 


standards; I could try to make re- 
productions that would be of the 
highest quality.” 

One tactic she employed to defeat 
the charge that reproductions are 
mere imitations was to choose her 
own ground, simply to refuse to 
make absolute accuracy her principal 
concern. Instead, she gave herself 
license to adapt and improve upon 
each piece, to create something more 


“I’m passionate about buying and designing,” says Rose Tarlow. Her new shop (below) is a 





PHOTOGRAPHY: RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


\ 
‘ 
i 
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“mixture of old and new, the rare and the fantasylike.” She divides her time between pursuing , p 
a never-ending love affair with antiques and the designing of fine furniture reproductions. |! 
A Dutch commode and a Flemish walnut table are two of her handsome creations. 








continued on page 102 
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Showrooms: Los Angeles, New York, Houston, Dallas, Boston, Miami, Atlanta, Chicago, Seattle, Denver, Portland, 
High Point, Washington, D.C. International: Belgium, Canada, France, Italy, Switzerland, West Germany. 





According to our design board, 
it’s black and white: gray is the 
color of the '80s. Gray, they 
say, is destined to outshine 
beige as next year’s neutral. So 
we've come out with Rhianna. 
Thirty soft, misty, muted, 
tinted grays. In fact, just about 
every shade of gray between 
dawn and twilight. Winter 
Sky. Mountain Stone. Sea Fog. 
Woodland Rose. Pebble and 
Slate. And the quality of our 
latest line is just as appealing: 
100% spun Monsanto Ultron“ 
nylon. Tight, tough—a pin- 
point saxony that's Wear- 
Dated. And then treated with 
Scotchgard for extra protec- 
tion against soil, stains or 
static. Rhianna. Another ex- 
ample of something we've tried 
to offer every year since 
1866: next year's colors. This 
new collection is available at 
fine stores or through your 

1 . interior designer. Or write 
C.H. Masland & Sons, Box 40, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


Rose Tarlow’s Enchanted Cottage 
continued from page 98 


usable, more comfortable, more 
closely attuned to contemporary 
needs. “What I try to do is take pieces 
that weren’t perfect,” she declares, 
“and make reproductions that are, in 
general, more beautiful.” 

She cites the Regency dining table 
used as a sales desk in her new show- 
room: “The original had style, but it 
was dark and too low to sit at comfort- 
ably. Also, it wasn’t as pretty as my 
table’s sunny, golden mahogany.” 

She also points to an original Louis 
XV chair, which, though elegant, 
seems a bit pinched, almost wizened. 
It is not a chair that opens generous 


floor—a luxurious touch, Miss 
Tarlow is pleased to report, clients are 
beginning to appreciate. 

Rose Tarlow’s range includes both 
French and English classics, some 
American pieces, a folding barstool 
derived from a Louis XIII child’s 
chair and a Prince Albert chair. She 
also offers such hard-to-find pieces as 
desks and consoles. However, she 
does put certain limits on the kinds of 
challenges she will accept. 

“T would never try to make an ar- 
moire,” she says, “because there are 
a good deal of them already in the 





BELOW: Sunshine streams through the sash windows of Rose Tarlow’s shop, adding to the 


arms of welcome. In fact, sitting in pain 
cozy feeling of a living room. “I delight in seeing people’s reactions when I tell them that cer- * | 
; il 


this chair is not a pleasant experience. 
Never put off by superficial dif- 
ficulties, Rose Tarlow resolved to over- 


tain pieces are not antiques,” says Rose Tarlow of her reproductions. One example is a Régence 
chair (left), which comfortably shares space with an authentic floral-patterned Charles X chair 


on a Bessarabian rug. above: A peek at the garden reveals a scattering of column fragments. », 





come these modern-day shortcomings, 
which were not a concern two centu- 
ries ago. She decided to rework the 
chair’s design—maintaining its es- 
sence, improving its scale, adjusting 
its proportions and producing, fi- 
nally, a new comfortable classic. 

Nine prototypes were developed 
before Miss Tarlow was satisfied that 
the intricate curve of the arm had 
been correctly reinterpreted. Clearly, 
this was less an exercise in imitation 
than an experiment in design. 

Rose Tarlow originally launched 
her career with a brief stint in furni- 
ture design, and she remains both 
pragmatic and fanciful about devel- 
oping new pieces. She is “insane,” 
she admits, about chairs: “I can make 
one chair from three other chairs, just 
by taking a little bit here and a little 
bit there. That’s one advantage in cre- 
ating reproductions. It really is an act 
of creation, and you're not limited to 
What you can find in the market- 
place. Now I can buy great things 
that have flaws and use them as mod- 
els, though I could never touch them 
otherwise.” 

Lately, she has been using Vic- 
torian or Charles X frames as models 
and supplying new overstuffed up- 
holstery. And the coverings of these 
chairs hang an inch or two onto the 
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ANNOUNCING 


Goldilocks 


by Carol Lawson 


The first doll in an enchanting 
new suite of fairy tale dolls 
by this renowned British artist. 


Crafted in fine porcelain. 
Individually hand-painted. $60. 
Please mail by September 30, 1985. 


Once upon a time there was a little girl who 
lived in a wonderful world of make-believe. 
The little girl grew up to become an artist of 
renown, re-creating that fairy-tale world again 
and again in some of her finest work. 

Now Carol Lawson, for that is the little 
girl’s name, has created her very first costume. 
doll: Goldilocks. Inaugurating a suite of dolls 
that portrays the most delightful heroines from 
the world’s best-loved fairy tales. 

Carol Lawson’s Goldilocks is thoroughly 
enchanting. She has been handcrafted with all 
the charm and care of the fine collector dolls of 
yesteryear. Her bisque porcelain head, hands 
and feet have been sculptured in meticulous 
detail, and her lovely face painted by hand. 

Goldilocks’ costume has been designed just 
for her. With all the special little touches one 
would expect from a Carol Lawson creation. 
Notice, the blue satin bow perched atop her 
golden curls ... her ruffled pink-and-white 
polka dot dress accented with tiny satin 
rosebuds. Even her own pet teddy bear. 


The result is a completely entrancing 
new collector doll that combines the finest 
ctaftsmanship with the very special magic of a 
Carol Lawson original. 

Goldilocks is available exclusively from 
Franklin Heirloom Dolls, and only by direct 
application. The price for this delightful 
Carol Lawson doll is just $60—which may be 
paid in convenient monthly installments. 

Each imported doll will bear the 





Doll shown much smaller than actual size of approximately 12” in height. ane "© 1985 FHD 


GOLDILOCKS 


Limit: One doll to a collector + Please mail by September 30, 1985. 
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: Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
_hach imy A ' Please enter my commission for “Goldilocks,” a collector doll of fine hand-painted bisque 

distinguishing mark of Franklin Heirloom Dolls : porcelain designed by the internationally renowned artist, Carol Lawson. 

‘and will be individually crafted under their : I need send no money now. I will be billed in 3 equal monthly installments of $20.* 

close supervision. Each will be accompanied by : each, with the first payment due when my doll is ready to be sent to me. 

a Certificate of Authenticity bearir 1g Carol : *Plus my state sales tax and a total of $3. for shipping and handling. 
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written commentary about the fairy tale that Signature 2 
inspired this lovely work. In addition, a d ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 
will be provided on which to display the doll at Mr. /Mrs. / Miss ETE 
no additional charge. 
Address eeu l AW 





To acquire Goldilocks, no advance payment 
is required now. However, the accompanying 


application should be returned by September 30th. Ep roue, Zp 


Telephone No. ( ) 


IF FURTHER ORDER INFORMATION IS REQUIRED | 
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Rose Tarlow’s Enchanted Cottage 
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marketplace. But if I really can make 
a piece better, or more interesting, 
then I’m willing to try, even though 
my first choice would always be to 
buy an antique whenever possible.” 
The argument for reproductions 
has always been the prohibitive 
prices and, lately, the absolute scar- 


city of antiques—where does one 





find enough period chairs to com- 
plete a dining room set? 

In fact, it was initially a client who 
prompted Miss Tarlow to investigate 
the real possibilities of reproductions, 
when he purchased a pair of antique 
side chairs and asked if a few more 
of the chairs could be made for him. 

In what turned out to be a happy 
coincidence, the house next door to 
Rose Tarlow’s antiques shop had re- 
cently become available. “The yard 
was tremendously overgrown,” Miss 
Tarlow recalls. “The irises were huge. 
The house was like an enchanted cot- 
tage. I wanted it, but at first I didn’t 
know what to do with it. I have al- 
ways had enough trouble finding 
good things to fill my shop.” 

The notion of using the enchanted 
cottage as a showroom for reproduc- 
tions, as well as for her antiques, soon 
proved irresistible. Before long Rose 
Tarlow completely replanted the gar- 
den with soft pinks and blues, and 
decorated the interior inspired by her 
own passion for antiques. ‘Most 
showrooms in California,” she feels, 
“are fresh and gleaming. I wanted 
mine to look carefree and whimsical. 
Partly I wanted an English country 
living room, with lots of green 
chintz, and partly I wanted an atelier, 
so it would feel as if it were really a 
place for creating wonderful things.” 

The new venture proved to be not 
entirely unproblematical. For one 
thing, Rose Tarlow had come to enjoy 
the way her antique pieces constantly 
came and went. By contrast, her re- 
productions, which clients would 
buy from models, simply stayed on 
the showroom floor forever. “This 


began to annoy me after a while,” she 
says. “When my shop never looked 
different, I just didn’t get as much 
pleasure out of it.” 

Since her reproductions had 
caught on so quickly, represented by 
major showrooms in seven other cit- 
ies around the country, she soon 
found an elegant solution based on a 
principle borrowed from the world 
of fashion: She decided to produce 
an exclusive line of limited editions 
for her showroom. “It’s like having a 
designer line and a boutique line,” 
she says. “Now I can do new things, 
make a certain number, and then go 


BELOW: Rose Tarlow feels a reproduction could never compete with this beautiful 

Régence chair. ‘“The Beauvais tapestry upholstery is one of the reasons,” she explains, 

“and works of art such as this K’ang Hsi Chinese screen are definitely meant to be one-of-a-kind 
treasures.” ABOVE: Three carved and painted heads gaze across the room from atop a stack 

of 17th-century vellum-covered books. The set of wood boxes is from Thailand. 
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Rose Tarlow’s Enchanted Cottage 
continued from page 106 


on to replace them with something | 
that is equally nice.” 

It might seem that the creation of 
furniture to Rose Tarlow’s standards 
would require the talents of master 
European cabinetmakers. On the con- 
trary—she has discovered that only 
by manufacturing everything in Cali- 
fornia can she maintain the consis- 
tently high quality she demands. “I 
need to check the process at every 
stage,” she explains. “A prototype that 
takes nine months to develop cannot 
be assumed to take care of itself.” 


The greatest difficulty seems to } | 


“If I really can make 
a piece better, or more 
interesting, then I’m 
willing to try.” 


arise from the basic task of making 
new objects look old. The secret, she 
suspects, for achieving an antique pa- 
tina lies precisely in “not overdoing 
it’’—the reverse, in short, of beating it 
with chains. “What is really needed,” 
she suggests, “are more soft touches. 
Although nobody has enough time to 
wax fifty chairs a million times, the 
result has to look as if that’s exactly 
what’s been done. In any case,” she 
adds, “fine pieces never got the wear 
that people think they did.” 

Beyond workmanship, the key is 
superb materials. Miss Tarlow uses 
the original wood type whenever 
possible, and “I never take an inferior 
wood and try to make it look good.” 

This simple statement may fairly 
summarize Rose Tarlow’s commit- 


ment. Her reproduction pieces are | | 


true transformations, the creations 
of an exacting sensibility that finds . 
its own best impulses already embod- 
ied, at least in spirit, in the best pro- 
ductions of the past.O 

—Howard Junker 


Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 





Kitchen InteriorDesign 


Want a surprise? SieMatic has turned polyester into a wonderful, totally 
modern idea in kitchen interior design. 
Captured in a beautiful instance of a deep gloss surface that almost glows 
on its own. 
Our 9009 PR. It has just the right look for modern living. 
With seamless surfaces. And gently rounded edges and flowing corners. 
Ask your interior designer or architect about the 9009 PR and the other 


SieMatic kitchen interior designs in traditional, contemporary and thoroughly 
modern stylings. 















ash in aworld of places. 
PREMIER VISA CARD 


With a Premier Visa Card, cash advances can be 
arranged at more than 157,000 bank offices around 
setomureraten 

Even if the card is lost, up to $5,000 in 
emergency cash is still available at over 4800 

places worldwide. That's more emergency 
locations than any other card. 

Or, up to $250:can be obtained 
at the thousands of hotels and resorts 

that participate in the Visa Lodging 
Service. 
And soon you'll be able to 
count on cash from thousands of 
teller machines in the global 
Visa ATM Network. 
Even More To Count On. 
The card comes with a 
minimum of $5,000 in spend- 
ing power. And preferred 
customers can arrange with their 
bankers for an even higher amount. 
If you happen to lose the card or need 
information while traveling, simply make a toll- 
free call to a Visa Travel Service Center. Help is always 
available, 24 hours a day, no matter where you are. 

You can count on your Premier Visa Card to 
guarantee reservations at participating hotels around 
iaatomuveraten , 

And when you buy travel tickets with the card, } 
you automatically get a minimum of $150,000 in travel 
accident insurance. 3 

The Global Premier Advantage. Al 
card that provides a premier wel- oe 
come at more than 4 million places . 
~in 156 countries on six continents. 

In a world of places, that’s a lot » 
to count on. 
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WARDROBE: SUBURBAN INTERNATIONAL RUG: HARMONY CARPET 


New York: 200 Lexington Ave., New York Design Center 

High Point, N.C.: P.O. Box 2005 

Many of our fabrics Chicago: 1720 Merchandise Mart 
ON alla Also available in Principal Cities Nationwide 


Du Pont 
TEFLON® 


soil & stain repeller 
product 
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Artisans of essential products 
that create elegance in living with 
emphasis on impeccable styling and 
exquisite motifs. 


Accent.or complement your personal color 





coordination with the majesty of marble, available 
in grey, white, black or beige and offered in a wide 


selection of exclusive Phylrich designs. 


You are invited to write or telephone for literature and nearest . 
distributor. Catalog $5.00. 

PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL, Dept. P21, 1000 No. Orange Drive, 
Los Angeles, CA 90038. Call (213) 467-3143, or toll free 
1-800-421-3190, in California 1-800-344-2277. 
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Reflecting a strong affinity for the Art Déco 
era, Augustin Paege’s New York apartment 
is also an eloquent expression of personal 
style. OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: In the entrance 
hall, Lalique sconces supplement lighting in 
a ceiling recess lined with silver leaf. A 


heroic bronze crowns an antique clock. The 


1923 chair is by Sue et Mare; standing 
clock by Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann. 


Counterclockwise 
Gracefully Embracing the Past in Manhattan 


TEXT BY GAEL GREENE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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PRECEDING PAGES AND ABOVE: In the living room, a subtle linear interplay—epitomized by the Mackintosh- 
design table—establishes an ordered setting for art and objects from various periods. Stippled wallcovering 
echoes the marble mantelpiece, which bears.a Lalique vase. Blinds by Levolor. Green chair silk upholstery by 
Greeff. Carpeting by Stark. opposite: Augustin Paege takes tea in the dining alcove, at a pewter-topped cast- 
iron table made for him in Paris. Accents include Hungarian breakfast china, a cashmere throw, Tiffany 
candlestick and Daum Nancy lamp. The American Impressionist landscape is by Karl Albert Buehr. 





BEHIND ITS NONDESCRIPT facade, the 1928 New 
York apartment building, with its neatly mani- 
cured quadrangle of grass, sits like a secret gar- 
den crouching at skyscraper feet. It is genteel, 
almost academic in plan, with small apartments 
that were originally meant as pieds-a-terre for 
suburban commuters. 

“T like the civility of this little apartment. The 
architecture is twenties, like the building, but the 





“If the door handle feels good in 
your hand, you already feel good, even 
before entering the room.” 





mood is eclectic. Everything here is something I 
love,” says Augustin Paege. But in the beginning 
there was nothing about his tiny apartment to 
reflect its period. Paege, proprietor of Manhat- 
tan’s The Box Tree restaurant and its namesake 
upstate country inn, spent a small fortune apply- 
ing authentic architectural detail. ‘Most people 
would consider it a waste of money to put so 
much you can’t carry away with you into a 
rented apartment,” he observes. But for this Bul- 
garian-born aristocrat of Austrian descent, who 
fled Bulgaria in 1964, beauty is its own reward. 
“When all is said and done, beauty in people and 
objects is all there is. It is comfort and feeling.” 

A friend’s need to discard an Art Déco man- 
telpiece first inspired Augustin Paege to revamp 
the apartment—to drop all the ceilings, rip out a 
wall to accommodate a dining alcove, and, in the 
entrance hall, to create gleaming mottled gray 
paneling with tubular insets that hold Lalique 
sconces. His ideas were translated by a small 
crew of talented artisans, who worked without 
drawings or blueprints. (The same team is now 
crafting a ‘small Versailles” in the heart of Man- 
hattan’s Turtle Bay section, which Augustin 
Paege intends to be the most beautiful small hotel 
anywhere.) “Without drawings, you alter and 
correct as you go along,” he explains. “I may not 
know how it’s going to look when we finish, but 
I know it’s going to please me.” 

Distinctive touches abound. The bathroom is 
“classic Waldorf’’—narrow, with black-and- 


white tiles, a giant old-fashioned tub and Art 


Déco touches. The kitchen walls are lined with 


the ends of wooden wine crates. 
. Paege sees his apartment as the home of a very 
civilized 1920s gentleman. Does that make him 


feel like an anachronism? “I am rather a twenties | 


person, flamboyant as that era was,” he muses. . 


But he prefers to live in the present: “You can 


enjoy the twenties better from a distance. And’ | 


the 1890s and 1780s too, for that matter.” 


This home is clearly the nest of an inveterate 
collector. A tea service made by Louis Comfort. 


Tiffany sits on a shelf, voluptuous and round: 


“The most beautiful he ever made ... museums: 


are always asking for it.” Most armchairs in the 
house are signed and wear their original uphol- 
stery. On the desk is a 100-gram silver bar, which 
is marked “Sareté Banque Suisse” and makes a 
great paperweight. “Look how beautiful it is. 
How wonderful it feels,” Paege says. “The art of 
life is not about spending money, but about 
spending where it touches the eye, the mouth or 
the fingertips. If the door handle feels good in 
your hand, you already feel good, even before 
entering the room.” 

This philosophy is reflected in the atmosphere 
of his restaurant. “The Box Tree draws a wonder- 
ful crowd, including operatic divas, conductors 
and royalty, with or without kingdoms.” Paege 
sometimes entertains at midnight suppers of red 
caviar, blinis and icy vodka in the stately private 
salon above the restaurant, which thrives despite 
the supreme arrogance of not accepting credit 
cards in a city ruled by them. “To have a little 
enclave of the old ways is a lot of fun,” the pro- 
prietor says. “It makes work interesting.” 

Augustin Paege divides his time between New 
York, a beach house in the Hamptons, and Paris, 
where his black-and-stainless-steel apartment 
“looks like a Braun coffeemaker.” He also 
frequents Bern, where he is developing choco- 
lates, and the region of Cognac, where he is creat- 
ing what he claims will be “the liqueur of the 
twenty-first century.” Paege owns several luxury 
cars, but he’s happiest being driven around town 
by his classically uniformed driver, Frank, in 
“the only chauffeur-driven Jeep in New York.” 
And he is as comfortable going to the opera in 


white tie and tails as he is donning blue jeans and | 


riding off into the night on his motorcycle. 
“You're extravagant, Augustin,” says his 


cousin Ann Anastassoff, aristocratically modish * 


The bedroom typifies the compact apartment's blend of efficiency 

and aesthetic appeal. Concealed behind hinged canvas panels painted to 
simulate a Japanese screen are a dressing mirror and storage space. The Ori- 
ental tone continues in the 18th-century-style Chinese side chair and 
vase. Convex stainless-steel baseboards channel stereo and light- 

ing wires. Candlestick by Tiffany. Carpeting by Stark. 


herself, in a Dietrich manner. “I’ve lived a lot,” 
Augustin Paege agrees. “But in the end, when 
you breathe your last breath, if you’ve had 
beauty, you've really lived.” 
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PRECEDING PAGES: “Before opening the house, my husband and I charter a seaplane 

and fill it with supplies because there are no stores here. It’s really like living on a desert 
island,” says fashion designer Cathy Hardwick (inset) of her isolated Fire Island summer 
home. ABOVE: Clean lines and neutral tones characterize the living room. An unadorned fire- 
place supplies visual interest as it reinforces the space’s feeling of serenity. Plump chaise 
longues are covered in Belgian linen from Hamilton Adams. Top: Off the master bedroom 
is a hidden garden. RIGHT: “Most of the living is done here,” she says of her home’s ex- 
pansive deck. On the table are brightly patterned plates designed by Hardwick. 
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OPPOSITE: The master bedroom celebrates simplicity and femininity. Its focal point: an 
iron-and-plaster twig bed draped with gauze. A colorful painted-wood floor enlivens 
the pristine setting. ABOVE: Situated on two acres, the house—surrounded by a sparsely 
populated national seashore—assures serene inaccessibility. “Both my family and our 


guests do exactly as they please,” 


remarks Hardwick of her home’s relaxing atmo- 


sphere. “But for me, the point is to do absolutely nothing. That is pure heaven.” 


REACHABLE ONLY by boat or seaplane, 
Water Island—one of the more re- 
mote sections of Fire Island—is 
where fashion designer Cathy 
Hardwick found a house that an- 
swered her need for solitude and 
isolation. Anchored between the 
Atlantic Ocean and Long Island’s 
Great South Bay, the house, with its 
serene architectural outline, offers an 
image of self-sufficiency and im- 
perturbable tranquillity. 

“I was immediately struck by the 
quiet, almost Oriental tonality of the 


house,” recalls the Korean-born de- 
signer. “I loved the lush greenery 
that surrounded it, the profuse gar- 
den and the trees that sprouted out of 
its immense deck—wild cherries, hol- 
lies, crab apples—and all that water. 
It was like a glimpse of paradise!” 

As it turned out, paradise actually 
belonged to Kenneth Battelle, the 
well-known hairstylist, who had en- 
joyed Water Island for many years 
but was now willing to sell his prop- 
erty, feeling that its inaccessibility 
had become something of a burden. 





For Cathy Hardwick, this was one of 
its chief attractions: “I longed for a 
retreat that would give me a sense of 
being utterly removed.” 

To echo the repose of the land- 
scape, the designer sought airiness 
and space within the house itself. The 
large, symmetrical living room, with 
its wall of sliding-glass doors and 
windows facing a garden and the 
bay, contains a minimum of furni- 
ture. Two giant chaise longues clad 
in rustic linen, a sofa arrangement 


continued on page 218 
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Fragile Leaves of Beauty 
Nature and Nuance in Japanese’ Fan Painting 


TEXT BY AVIS BERMAN 





IN EUROPEAN SOCIETY, the fan was a 
weapon of coquetry, a feminine ac- 
complice masquerading as an acces- 
sory of fashion. Ostensibly it agitated 
the air, but its true purpose was to. i 
flutter hearts. In imperial Japan, 
however, the fan took on a far greater — 
significance. The folding fan, or 6gi, 
considered a Japanese invention, ap- 
peared during the Heian period and 
rapidly attained an essential place in 


social, religious and military rituals. 
According to traditional lore, the 
pleated fan is an emblem of life itself. 
The pivot is the starting point of the 
journey through the years, and the 
sticks leading into an ever-widening 
arc represent the paths fate offers to- 
ward a full and beckoning future. 
That delicacy, gentleness, intimacy 
and artistry in miniature—the esprit 
of the fan, if you will—are all bedrock 


qualities of Japanese civilization it- 
self. It is no wonder that the 6gi and 
uchiwa (the round, rigid fan) were 
adopted by men and women of all 
degrees, from the emperor and his 
nobles to the humblest peasant and 
laborer. Friends greeted each other 
with a wave of their fans. Priests used 
them to emphasize a sermon and of- 
fer a private prayer. Boys received 


continued on page 220 





Momotaro, “Son of a Peach,’” Kawanabe 
Ky6sai, circa 1880. Colored pigment on pa- 
per; 6” x 18%”. A folktale scene shows the 
young hero Momotaro traveling with a mon- 
key, dog and pheasant to Onigashima, Island 
of the Devils, to seek his fortune. 

David Newman, London. 
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opposite: Cypress and Spider, Ogata Korin, 
circa 1700. Colored pigment on mica paper; 
7%" x 18%". Delicate washes and skillful brush- 
work distinguish the painting of Japan’s 
preeminent decorative artist. Leighton R. 
Longhi Eastern Fine Arts, New York. 


OPPOSITE BELOW: Courtesan with Fan, Kitagawa 
Utamaro, circa 1800. Ink and colored pigment 
on paper; 9” x 19”. Inarare painting by Utamaro, 
master Ukiyo-e print artist, a stylish beauty 
from the brothel district poses behind her 
fan. Milne Henderson, London. 


RIGHT: Bush Clover, Ogata Korin, circa 1700. 
Ink, colored pigment and gold leaf on paper; 
9%" wide. Mostly used at home, the Chinese- 
inspired uchiwa was often embellished with 
sumptuous materials and a variety of gar- 
den motifs. Shirley Day Ltd., London. 


BELOW: Ants and Bean Pod, Shibata Zeshin, 
circa 1880. Lacquer on paper; 5%” x 1814”. 
Careful observation of nature’s imagery and 
form resulted in precisely rendered and or- 
dered compositions of striking original- 

ity. Sydney L. Moss Ltd., London. 


FOLLOWING PAGES: Grooms and Horses, 
Tawaraya Sotatsu, 17th century. Polychrome 
and gold leaf on paper; 8%” x 21”. Japanese 
paintings often document the legends, 
poems and rituals of an earlier time. Here, 

a traditional tale is recalled on the ogi 

surface. Robert Sawers, London. 
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ABOVE: The Italian residence of artist Fer- 
nando Botero is a 19th-century stone farm- 
house in the town of Pietrasanta, whose 
quarries and foundries have drawn artists 
from Michelangelo to Henry Moore. The 
stairs lead down to another farmhouse con- 
taining the artist’s studio. ABOVE RIGHT: Stand- 
ing beside a characteristically rotund Botero 
Venus, the artist, right, and architect Tiziano 
Lera survey the grounds. The two men 
worked together to restore the formerly 
dilapidated house, keeping it in har- 

mony with its historic locale. 
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THERE'S SOMETHING of the diplomat 
and something of the artist about Fer- 
nando Botero, a slightly saturnine 
grand bourgeois whose style would 
have delighted Luis Bunuel. A visit to 
Botero’s vast Paris studio near Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés is conducted be- 
neath the sightless gaze of the 
voluminous creatures he’s set aside 
for his personal “museum.” Every- 
where, the abundance of his art-his- 
torical knowledge bursts forth in a 
spate of allusions—like the woman in 
a bathtub who is a tribute to Pierre 


Bonnard’s bathers. Then the inev- 
itable query arises: “Why are these 
figures so enormous?” 

As though he hasn’t heard the 
question a thousand times before, 
Botero replies with exquisite cour- 
tesy: “For me, hermosa, Spanish for 


‘beautiful,’ can be equated with ‘big.’ . 


When I inflate things I enter a sub- 
conscious world rich in folk images. 
For me, rotundity in art is linked to 
pleasure. Basically, it’s a matter of 
rationalizing natural impulses.” 

The path opened by such logic led 

















the youthful Botero to Italy, where he 
chose the Quattrocento masters as the 
models for his own art: “I wanted to 
be like them, no one else.” And now 
Botero owns a house in Italy—a re- 
turn to those sources. 

' “Tf I had to choose one place to live, 
I’d choose Italy,” he states. “I can’t 
exist at any great distance from the 
masterpieces that stimulate me. 
They oblige me to live up to them. I 
draw my energy from accomplished 
works of art. But as for my house, 
rather than ‘choose’ it, it chose me. 


Figures ina 


Tuscan Landscape 
Artist Fernando Botero's Nineteenth-Century Farmhouse 


ARCHITECTURE BY TIZIANO LERA 
TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 








“When this nineteenth-century 
farm, left to its fate among the goats 
and olive trees, was shown to me, I 
was almost angry that anybody 
would attempt to sell me something 
so dilapidated. But the site is magical: 
terraced, wooded, solitary—and an 
integral part of the town, Pietrasanta. 
I was crazy about this particular as- 
pect of the place—but I didn’t want it 
in that condition! 

“After my first visit, | was mulling 
over my displeasure at lunch when 
suddenly I had an inspiration: I saw 
my house the way it was going to 
be. I dashed to the phone to say I 
wouldn’t haggle; I’d buy what was, 
for the time being, just a dream. Later 
I was lucky enough to be able to buy 
the farm below my property, which 
was every bit as run-down. Friends 
live there now, and it’s where I’ve 
built my studio. A handsome flight of 
steps links the upper and lower levels 
by way of a garden and a terrace.” 

As Botero talks, he can’t resist mak- 
ing sketches to illustrate what he 
says. “My architect, Tiziano Lera, is 
a gifted and charming man who is 
absolutely mad about nature. He has 
respected the character of these 
farmhouses, which are located in a 
historic district, and cleverly com- 
posed an environment for them. It’s a 
remarkable restoration. 

“Pietrasanta is marble country. 
Michelangelo used to visit the quar- 
ries in the area, and even today ev- 
erybody who lives around here has 
something to do with quarrying—or 
metal founding. When I go to the 


ABOVE RIGHT AND FAR RIGHT: The living 

room’s modern leather sofas and lighting 
counterpoint the traditional appeal of Per- 
sian rugs, brickwork on floor and ceiling and 
time-worn wooden beams. A trio of 19th- 
century portraits joins a large devotional 
painting. RIGHT: Giving onto the wide terrace, 
the kitchen houses an antique table, topped 
by black marble inlaid with colored marble. 


market, the housewives tell me how 
my statues are doing at the foundry! 
“I spend summers here with my 
sons and .my friends—the house is 
like a hotel, never empty, always 
cheerful. My neighbors have in- 
cluded people like Henry Moore and 
Marino Marini. This is a place sculp- 
tors like, and it’s where I work on my 
monumental sculptures.” j 
Botero, who started out as a 
painter, gives the impression he’s be- 
ginning to prefer sculpture. But he 
says, “I feel more like a painter than a 
sculptor. Painting is more compli- 
cated, more obsessional . . . | am pos- 
sessed by painting, but possession 
can be pleasurable.’ His life is 
kaleidoscopic. He shuttles between 
Paris, New York, Italy and Colombia, 
and never seems to take time off. 
“Never,” he agrees, then adds, “Well, 
yes, I do take time off from painting 


continued on page 222 































ABOVE AND RIGHT: A chestnut chest in the 
master bedroom bears bronzes of Adam and 
Eve; nearby is a small marble sculpture, also 

by the artist. Botero painted the walls to 

complement the room’s simple materials. 

A rounded modern lamp on a hand-worked 
iron bedside table underscores the spareness 
of the design. FAR RIGHT: The view from 

the terrace encompasses a rustic trellis, the 
town of Pietrasanta and the sea beyond. 








The Pleasure of Their Company 


Splendorous Antiques in a New York Apartment 


TEXT BY MICHAEL M. THOMAS 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


Within the compass of his New 

York apartment, antiques dealer Joseph 
Rondina sheds geographic and cultural 
boundaries to explore the artistic legacy 
of both East and West in his diverse 
collection. opposite: Mr. Rondina’s ad- 
miration for exquisite craftsmanship and 
decoration is abundantly evident in his 
choice of artworks: A gilded Ming Lohan 
gestures before the richly ornamented 
surface of a K’ang Hsi twelve-fold coro- 
mandel screen in the living room. 
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THE MANHATTAN APARTMENT Of Joseph Rondina is, above 
all, a compact exercise in striking juxtapositions. A glance 
into any area is likely to take in two or three cultures and 
several centuries. This diversity illustrates the antiques 
dealer’s conviction that, at present, “the wealth and vari- 
ety of things is greater in the United States than anywhere 
else in the world. There may be as much in Europe, but it 
tends to be locked away.” Joseph Rondina’s assertion is 
backed up by the fact that much of his business is con- 
ducted with European clients whom, on the whole, he 
finds to be more decisive, even eager, than American col- 
lectors—suggesting that the Old World feels some urgency 
in recapturing its departed patrimony from the New. 

Often, when daytime lingers into the twilight hours, the 
light in the apartment seems faintly golden, as if the air 
itself had been brushed with old varnish. The effect, 
though, is less an atmospheric trick than an emanation of 
the richly surfaced objects themselves, from a striking col- 
lection of Derbyshire spar obelisks and vases massed sol- 
idly on a handsome Louis XVI parquetry writing table, to 
a cluster of Attic black-figure vases posed on an Empire 
bureau plat—the epitome of the thrusting elegance of 
wood- and bronzework that marks good French furniture 
at its most engaging. In all fairness, it could be said that 
Joseph Rondina’s apartment is, as much as anything, an 
extraordinary essay in patination. 

Mr. Rondina’s taste emphasizes grouping and relation- 
ship. “Effect’’ seems oddly secondary. His apartment gives 
the impression of being entirely concentrated in its objects, 
which is to say that there is virtually no awareness created 
of paint or paper or fabric, of any pattern or color scheme 
intended to bind up the total effect. Like an accomplished 
host, he has an instinctive talent for sensing what will do 
best with what, and seeing that they are brought together 
in a fashion that will show each off to mutual advantage. 

His instinct tells him what the eye confirms: The marble 
top and giltwork of an ornate Boulle table will get along 
very well with a powerful bronze figure, a personification 
of Architecture, by Giambologna, and a pair of almost ob- 
scenely splendid seventeenth-century Italian candlesticks 
layered in silver, ivory, lapis and carnelian. A black-lac- 
quered 1920s Japanese table provides a suitably unasser- 
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LEFT AND ABOVE: Abounding in a wealth of objects, sculptures 

and furnishings, Joseph Rondina’s living room testifies to his 
wide range of interests. A marble-topped Boulle table bears a 
Giambologna bronze figure, personifying Architecture, juxtaposed 
with a pair of elaborate 17th-century Italian candlesticks and the 
cool purity of a Ming charger. By contrast, a low 20th-century 
Japanese table holds ancient Japanese vessels, a Haniwa tomb 
figure and an Edo-period obi box. A Japanese giltwood figure is 
displayed atop a Régence commode; the Korean painted screen, 
dated 1605, depicts the emperor’s annual journey to his summer 
palace. Arranged on a folded Louis XVI architect's table (rear) are 
a Khmer torso and ceramics. A carved Indian stele stands in mono- 
lithic solitude. Symmetrically placed Louis XV fauteuils, covered 
in Clarence House suede, anchor the diverse composition. 
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Merging functions in his small apartment, the dealer also uses the dining room as a study. 

Mirrored walls expand the space while enhancing'the play of ornamentation. opposite: An antique 
French dining table, surrounded by chairs upholstered in Clarence House leather, is set with antique 
Vieux Paris porcelain anda pair of malachite and gilt-bronze candlesticks. The 1928 carnival painting is by 
Maurice Marinot. ABove: The Louis XV tulipwood bureau plat displays a variety of objects, including an 
ancient Egyptian canopic jar and a blue john urn. The premiere of the ballet Le Spectre de la Rose was 
painted by Tancréde Synave; reflected in the mirror, a bronze by Félix-Maurice Charpentier. 
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A glance into any area 
of the apartment is likely. to take in 
two or three cultures and 
several centuries. 


Characteristic of Joseph Rondina’s careful 


attention to detail, the delicate linear geome- 
try and mellow patina of Attic black-figure vases 
act in artistic harmony with the calligraphic 
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patterning of the coromandel screen. The 
bureau plat, with its finely worked gilt- 
bronze mounts, is French Empire. 


tive underpinning, like a good listener, for an eye-catching 
array of Japanese objects, including two fragile earthen- 
ware vessels—a JOmon jar, from the third millennium B.c,, 
and an ancient Yayoi pot—placed with an unusual Hani- 
wa tomb figure and an Edo-period gold-lacquered obi box, 
which demonstrates that the ultimate in raffiné elegance 
was not the exclusive property of the French court in 
the eighteenth century. 

The collector is a contented prisoner of his curious, eval- 
uative eye. “I like to just sit and stare at certain pieces,” he 
says, “and see their quality.” It is evident that few of these 
old friends will make their way to the antiques shop he has 
operated for over twenty years, but their roles in his 
scheme of things will necessarily vary. A Louis XVI archi- 
tect’s table, once a center of attention, now serves, folded, 
to display a collection of eleventh- to thirteenth-century 
Khmer ceramics. An antique French tortoiseshell-and-ebony 
marriage coffer, its rich surface a short course in what 
craftsmanship really is, supports, and is matched in effect 
by, a smaller silver-gilt jewel box encrusted in semipre- 
cious stones, made for a maharajah in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, its original aggressive ornateness now agreeably 
subdued by the travails of time and travel. 

It might be said that a good eye creates its own serendip- 
ity; certainly this is the case in the living room where, 
backed by the respective intricate calligraphies of a twelve- 
fold coromandel screen dating from 1679, and a Korean 
screen from three-quarters of a century earlier, a Ming 
Lohan and a Japanese giltwood figure from the Edo period 
face each other, in transcultural communion. 

Raised in upstate New York, Mr. Rondina developed an 
abiding interest in voice and ballet. His family owned an 
opera house—at one time the largest American stage out- 
side the old Met—in which Galli-Curci sang and(Pavlova 
danced. Recently, he has acquired two paintings that 
testify to these interests. The first depicts the 1911 pre- 
miere of Diaghilev’s production of Le Spectre de la Rose, 
danced by Nijinsky and Karsavina. The second, painted by 
Maurice Marinot in 1928, is an oddly compelling painting 
of carnival revelers, Picassoesque in spirit, which fills one 
wall of the dining room. Outsize relative to the space it 
occupies—which is true of much of the collection—it func- 
tions very much as a tapestry, a backdrop for the small 
dinners the dealer prefers to give for his close friends. 

continued on page 226 
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Author's Choice 


The Cincinnati Home of Stephen Birmingham 


TEXT BY STEPHEN BIRMINGHAM 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 





ABOVE LEFT: At first, curiosity led Stephen Birmingham to a renovated turn- 
of-the-century house in Cincinnati. But it was the unorthodox layout—four stories 
linked by a spiral staircase—that captured his fancy. ABOVE RIGHT: Author of “Our Crowd” and, 
most recently, The Rest of Us, Stephen Birmingham notes, “My literary output has increased 
measurably since moving here. It must mean I’m contented with my surroundings.” 
opposite: Light streams in through a bank of windows in the music room, illuminating a 
grand piano, often played by Dr. Edward Lahniers, co-owner of the house. 


“IT’S THE MOST EXCITING house I have 
ever seen, and also the most impossi- 
ble.” So said my friend Ceil as we sat 
having drinks on the terrace of my 
Cincinnati apartment one summer 
afternoon. (Ceil was then living in a 
monstrous 1920s Midwestern man- 
sion with a ballroom, and was shop- 
ping for houses with an eye to 
reducing the empty square-footage 
the departure of her grown children 


had left her.) Impossible? “Well,” she 
continued, “it’s a four-story house, 
sixteen feet wide, two rooms to a 
floor, but the bedrooms are in the 
basement and the dining room and 
kitchen are on the top floor. None of 
the rooms have doors, and every- 
thing’s connected by a long spiral 
staircase. Impossible. But beautiful.” 

I was not at the time particularly in 
the market to buy a house. For the 
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past couple of years I had been rent- 
ing a pleasant one-bedroom apart- 
ment on a pretty street not far from 
the university where I had an un- 
demanding teaching schedule. Like 
many non-native New Yorkers, I had 
acquired the queer notion that New 
York and, maybe, Los Angeles were 
the only two American cities a writer 
could properly call home. And I was 
not quite ready to face the embarrass- 
ment of admitting to my New York 
friends that a permanent commit- 
ment—such as buying a house in 
Cincinnati—could be made to any 
place that did not offer the strident, 
demanding splendors of the Big Ap- 
ple. Yet something in Ceil’s descrip- 
tion of the house intrigued me, and 
the next morning I made an appoint- 
ment to have a look at this oddity. 
With me went my friend Dr. Ed- 
ward Lahniers, a clinical psychologist 
who happened to be looking for 
larger office space. What we found 
was more or less what Ceil had de- 
scribed. The house was, and is, a 
frame house from the turn of the cen- 
tury (1899 is the best guess) in an old 
area of the city which, over the past 
twenty years, has been undergoing 
steady, if still somewhat spotty, 
“gentrification’’—a term I don’t 
much care for. Built high on a hillside 
(outsiders, who tend to think of the 
entire Midwest as flat, are often sur- 
prised to find that Cincinnati is a city 
of hills and spectacular views), the 
house addresses the muscular down- 
town skyline. Basic, and excellent, 
renovation had been done several 
years earlier by architect Thomas 
Hefley, but the house had sported a 
“For Sale” sign for some time with no 
takers—the “impossible” layout of 
the rooms no doubt being the reason. 
What Ed Lahniers and I quickly 
saw was how ideally this house 
would adapt to our individual needs. 
The lowest level of the house, below 





The owners have subtly blended textures, 
lending clarity and simplicity to the living 
room. An avid collector, Stephen Birming- 
ham is particularly fond of crystal and glass 
objects; an array of obelisks on the table in- 
cludes two faceted examples from Tiffany’s. 
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I had acquired the queer notion that New York 


and, maybe, Los Angeles were the only two American 


cities a writer could properly call home. 
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ABOVE LEFT: A former basement was transformed into the writer’s bedroom 
and work space. Gazing out over the deck, he’s now tempted into endless hours of 
pleasant procrastination. ABOVE RIGHT: An elongated lap pool stretches alongside the narrow 
house. Garden furniture by Tropitone. opposite: Breakfast on the upper balcony in- 
cludes a rooftop view of Cincinnati's skyline. Table and chairs by Woodard. 


street level, was the former basement, 
but since the ground sloped away 
from the front of the house at 
roughly a forty-five-degree angle, the 
rear wall had been given a full-length 
expanse of glass that opened out onto 
a deck. This large room, which had 
an adjacent dressing room and bath, 
could be my bed/sitting room as well 
as my writing studio. On the floor 
above, at street level, was a large en- 
trance hall, with two rooms and an- 
other bath opening off it. (Ceil was 
wrong: These rooms have doors.) 
One could serve as a waiting room for 
Ed’s patients, and the other could be 
his office. The two upper floors—a 


combined living room and music 
room, and the perversely placed din- 
ing room and kitchen under the 
roof—could be transformed into 
shared living quarters. We decided to 
buy the house in partnership. We’ve 
never regretted it. 

Though the central spiral staircase, 
climbing nearly forty feet through 
the core of the house, gives a feel- 
ing of flow throughout, the surprising 
thing is the way each level creates its 
own special mood. My basement 
room, with its original fieldstone 
walls exposed, has an air of cavelike 
coziness. By adding a floor of smooth 

continued on page 228 
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Tabletop, Florentine, late 17th centu- 

ry. Scagliola; 28” x 57”. As a decorative arts 
medium, scagliola, a plasterlike paste tinted 
with pigments and polished to achieve the 
brilliancy of stone, reached its highest 
expression during the 18th century. 

Rainer Zietz Limited, London. 

















Antiques: 


Sumptuous Scagliola 
The Radiance of an Age-Old Italian Art Form 


TEXT BY JOHN JULIUS NORWICH 








DESPITE ITS SPLENDID record of patron- 
age through the ages, the Church has 
produced surprisingly little art of its 
own since the glorious flowering of 
the Renaissance. It is all the more 
gratifying, then, to come upon a mid- 
eighteenth-century churchman of 
genuine piety and asceticism, who— 
if not a supreme artist in the purest 
sense of the word—was unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest and most in- 
novative craftsmen of his time. 

His medium was scagliola, and his 
name was as unexpected as his talent: 
Don Enrico Hugford. His father, Ig- 
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natius Hugford, was an English Cath- 
olic who had emigrated to Italy, 
probably for religious reasons, in 
1686 and had become court watch- 
maker to Cosimo III of Tuscany. 
Enrico was born in 1696, and in 1711 
joined the monastery of Vallombrosa; 
twelve years later, however, he was 
transferred to another, Santa 
Reparata di Marradi, where a col- 
league—whose name is unfortu- 
nately lost to history—taught him the 
art that was to make him famous. 
Scagliola had been known in Italy 
since classical times. The word means 


“chip of marble,” but the substance is 
in fact selenite, a crystallized sulphate . 
of lime. This, heated until it was cal- 
cined and friable and then ground to 
powder, was finally made into a paste 
that, with colors added, could be in- 
laid into other materials. When the 
work was finished and the paste 
firmly set, the surface was polished 
and repolished until all traces of the 
inlaying technique had been re-~ 
moved. The result was hard enough: 
for flooring and durable enough for 
church monuments, and by the late’ 
seventeenth century many decorative 


ABOVE: Tabletop (one of a pair), Don 
Petro Belloni, Florentine, 1756. Scagliola; 
28” x 54”. In Florence, scagliola craftsmen 

often ornamented panels with scenes of 
deep perspective. Christie’s, London. 


| 
| 
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panels were beginning to appear in 
English houses. (There is a deligintful 
fireplace surround, dating from 1675 
or thereabouts, in the Queen’s Closet 
at Ham House in Surrey.) Even in the 
early eighteenth century, however, 
the known techniques were still rela- 
tively crude, capable of creating 
charmingly decorative effects but 
very little more. 

Don Enrico changed all that. By the 
time he returned to Vallombrosa in 
1731, he had already brought his art 
to new, unprecedented levels of re- 
finement and sophistication. Long 





RIGHT: Panel (one of a pair), Tuscan, 

circa 1600. Scagliola; 19” x 14%”. Primarily 
made for churches, early works using 

this technique included flower and bird 
motifs. Antiquaria Ltd., London. 


BAY HIPPISLEY 


before he was appointed abbot in 
1743, his name was renowned across 
half of Europe and his work much in 
demand among, foreign courts. Ac- 
cording to his pupil Lamberto Gori, 
he could have acquired immense 
wealth “had he not been devoted to 
his religion and immune to such 
worldly temptation.” In 1759 the 
grand duke himself is said to have 
paid a visit to Don Enrico in his little 
cell and asked whether he felt any re- 
grets at his hermitlike existence. 
“Only once,” the abbot replied, “did I 
feel any desire for human company, 





and then it lasted but a second.” 

Among the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Don Enrico’s work were the 
English. Horace Walpole is known to 
have possessed one of his inlaid ta- 
bles—on July 28, 1747, we find him 
writing to Sir Horace Mann, English 
ambassador in Florence, asking him 
to order two more on behalf of a 
friend. (This letter, incidentally, 
marks the first known appearance of 
the word scagliola in English.) And 
since the abbot’s brother, Ignazio 
Hugford, was a most successful agent, 
dealer and guide for the regiments 
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of young lords traveling in Italy 
on the Grand Tour, it is likely that 
English country houses came to be 
full of Don Enrico’s work. In such cir- 
cumstances, it is as inexplicable as it is 
disappointing to learn that there is 
today not a single authenticated piece 
by Hugford to be found anywhere, 
with the exception of two small pan- 
els in the Museo dell’ Opificio delle 
Pietre Dure in Florence. 

But Don Enrico had a follower, a 
fellow monk by the name of Don 
Petro Belloni, several of whose works 
have survived, and though Mann dis- 
missed him as being “vastly inferior” 
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to his master, the quality of these 
works suggests that Don Petro can 
have had little to fear from any com- 
parison. He, too, seems to have spe- 
cialized in inlaid tabletops, of which 
superb examples can be found at 
majestic Uppark in Sussex and in sev- 
eral Irish houses, notably Shelton Ab- 
bey and Russborough, both well 
preserved in County Wicklow. 

All tabletops are fairly similar in 
conception: In the center of one is a 
landscape, its style reminiscent of 
Andrea Locatelli or Salvator Rosa, 
containing one or two figures and 
framed in a pierced and scrolled car- 


touche; this in turn is surrounded by 
an elaborate border of flowers and 
fruit, animals, butterflies and other in- 
sects. The compositions are enchanting, 
but what astonishes is the brilliance 
of the technique, the almost imper- 
ceptible gradations of color and shad- 
ing that bring life and freshness to 
every individual element of the design. 

With Hugford, Belloni and Lamberto 
Gori, the great, glorious age of sca- 


gliola comes to an end; their secrets : 


died with them. By then, however, 


the English had found a new use for ° 


the material—the manufacture of 
“marble” columns. As early as 1730, 


ABOVE: Tabletop, Florentine, 17th 

century. Scagliola; 22%” x 47%”. Over time, 
parlor games became an important design 
theme. Familiar gambling symbols adorn 
a tabletop. Antoine Perpitch, Paris. 








Sir Richard Temple’s magnificent 
new house at Stowe in Buckingham- 
shire boasted scagliola columns al- 
most indistinguishable, at a distance, 
from Sicilian jasper. Under the influ- 
ence, above all, of the Adam brothers 
(James Adam had stayed with 
Ignazio Hugford in Florence) more 
and more new houses followed suit, 
and by the end of the century the 
London artisans Richter and Bartoli, 
working as a team, were generally ac- 
cepted as the leading “scagliolists” of 
Europe—a far cry indeed from Don 
Enrico, laboring away in his lonely 
cell for the greater glory of God.0 


RIGHT: Tabletop, Italian, early 

18th century. Scagliola; 65” x 2942”. 
Scagliola imitates pietre dure and marble 
in its forms of symmetrical patterning. 
Garrick C. Stephenson, New York. 
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Muomibee BEINAL DIGEST VISITS: 


Rudolf Nureyev 


AFTER TWENTY-FOUR YEARS on the 
move, Rudolf Nureyev has finally 
created his home in Paris and com- 
piled all the things he loves and has 
bought during his constant travels 
throughout the world. He is an eclec- 
tic collector, and his collaboration 
with designer Emilio Carcano, a col- 
league of Lorenzo Mongiardino, has 
resulted in the building of one of the 
most magnificent apartments in 
Paris. The view from five huge win- 
dows hung with velvet patchwork 
curtains—overlooking the Seine and 
the Louvre on the lovely Quai Vol- 
taire—is magical, a suitable and 
superb background indeed for one of 
the world’s most celebrated dancers. 
It was Nureyev who ignited a new 
curiosity and passion for dance, cap- 
tivating thousands who had never 
been interested previously. 
Nureyev’s life, now that he is the 
director of the Paris Opera Ballet, 
revolves around art wherever he 
finds himself. His travels are always 
oriented to his performances, and 
within a three-month span, for ex- 
ample, he will have danced in India, 
Japan and South America. His daily 
schedule remains more or less the 
same even when he travels: nine 
o'clock massage; ten o’clock class; 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY EMILIO CARCANO 
TEXT BY LEE RADZIWILL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


twelve o'clock rehearsal; two o’clock 
lunch; a two-hour rest, another mas- 
sage and then back to the theater to 
warm up for his performance. He 
considers each performance a “‘cele- 
bration,” and looks forward to a 
glass of champagne and to sharing 
“good conversation and great food” 
with artists, musicians, filmmakers, 
writers and friends at the end of each 
evening. He usually returns home 
around two o’clock in the morning 
and likes to relax by watching classic 
films, dance tapes and David 
Attenborough’s Life on Earth televi- 
sion documentaries. 

It has been fascinating to watch the 
growth and expansion of Nureyev’s 
ideas and taste over the many years 
of our friendship. In 1964 I spent a 
few days with him at the first house 
he ever bought, which is in the hills 
above Monte Carlo. The funds to 
purchase that house came from 
dancing the pas de deux from the 
Flower Festival in Genzano with 
Maria Tallchief on television’s Bell 
Telephone Hour. I left there feeling 
transported by the somewhat mo- 
nastic atmosphere of white stucco 
walls, with beautiful iron gates di- 
viding the rooms, and a minimum of 
furniture. There was always esoteric 


In one celebrated leap into the Western world of dance, Rudolf Nureyev landed 
in Paris in 1961. The young dancer—whose premiere on the French stage earned him 
acclaim and the nickname “cosmonaut’’—felt an immediate “physical attraction to the 
city . .. There was something electric in the air.” Now, with hundreds of cities in his wake, 
Nureyev has once again alighted in Paris, and has created an apartment well-suited to the tastes 
of a legendary premier danseur. opposite: Echoes of his homeland resound in the dining room- 
library, where he relaxes on a 19th-century Russian sofa, upholstered in Caucasian kilims. COVER 
AND FOLLOWING PAGES: Cordova leather wallcoverings and Genoese velvet-covered sofas lend 
an opulent air to the salon and recall the great ballet theaters that first enchanted Nureyev: 
“They are for me among the most delightful visions I have ever known.” A Neo-Gothic 
frieze and chimneypiece were designed by Emilio Carcano to be “unequivocably 
romantic” and “to correspond perfectly to the rich imagination of Mr. Nureyev.” 
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RIGHT: Though few interests can rival Nureyev’s passion for dance, “painting, 
which in its decorative aspect plays such an important part in ballet, holds a strong at- 
traction for me.” A collection of French Academic paintings adorns the dining room-library 
walls. The 19th-century table is of Vert des Pyrénées marble. top: A Régence armchair and 
a lamp with repoussé metal base flank a door in the salon, through which 18th-century 
stone floor tiles can be glimpsed. asove: Another door leads to the guest room. 





music playing and wonderful light 
flowing through the rooms, creating 
an unreal and lyrical quality. 

The contrast of taste between that 
house and the apartment in Paris is 
enormous, but both are totally ap- 
propriate for where they are and 
what they represent. They are not 
his only homes, however, and each 
plays a different role in his life. For 
instance, there is an English home 
on the outskirts of London where 
Nureyev lived for ten years while he 
was dancing with Dame Margot 
Fonteyn and the Royal Ballet at 
Covent Garden. In New York, he 
lives in a legendary West Side apart- 
ment overlooking Central Park; here 
he indulges his love of Manhattan 
and urban life. He has a farm in 
Virginia as well, where he can now 
only dream of spending future time 
and perhaps establishing a ballet 
school for young artists. And the 
southern coast of Turkey holds great 
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mystery for him at present. He 
wants to build a “dog house” at the 
water’s edge for himself there. 

But it is Paris that is his center— 
his main source—because that is 
where he is creating, ruling, disci- 
plining and fighting. Wherever his 
craft demands the most from him is 
where he will make his home, for he 
is more dedicated to his profession 
and as knowledgeable about it as 
anyone I have ever known. 

One of Nureyev’s extraordinary 
assets is his tremendous curiosity 
about a thousand things totally unre- 
lated to his work, from every field 


continued on page 230 
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ABOVE: Like all theatrical illusions, the 
trompe-l’oeil decoration and a faux skylight 
in the bath both please and deceive the 
eye. RIGHT: Guest room walls recount the 
history of Baroque theatrical design through 
engravings by the Bibiena family, while a 
harpsichord betrays Nureyev’s appreciation of 
music and its ability to “convey pure joy.” 
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TEXT BY ELIZABETH TALLENT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ELIOT PORTER 
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PRECEDING PAGES: The natural beauties of Rancho Las Acequias com- 

bine in a panorama of mountains and meadows. Cloud shadows move 
idly across the Sangre de Cristo range, which backdrops the dense growth 
of trees along an acequia, or irrigation ditch, lifeline of orchard, garden 
and pasture. In the foreground, cholla cactus, chamisa and saltbush com- 
plete the Southwest palette. opposite LEFT: Black Angus cattle graze be- 
neath Russian olive trees in a meadow. OPPOSITE RIGHT: A peacock, one of 
fifty, autocratically surveys his sun-drenched world from the flat roof 

of an adobe house. New coats are applied to the walls each spring by 
local crews using traditional Spanish methods of plastering with mud. 
There is no stucco on the ranch. OpPposiTE BELOW: Sturdy juniper Jatillas, or 
coyote fences, are set deep into the ground to prevent marauding coyotes 
from digging under. LEFT: Serene under a canopy of tamarisk blossoms, 
the adobe ranch house is reminiscent of Pueblo Indian dwellings not 

far away. BELOW: Wild roses arch over a pool, with Chinese elms and 
cottonwoods reflected in the surface. FOLLOWING PAGES: Ancient trees 
bend to their images in a pond, while modernism crouches on 

the bank in the chromed-steel form of a mountain lion. 











THE NORTHERN NEW MEXICO RANCH Of Louise Trigg 
strikes a beguiling balance with the environ- 
ment: Its charm lies in the mixture of native land- 
scape elements with imported plants, and near 
neighbors include not only the coyotes that 
haunt the terra-cotta arroyos of the region but 
the Indian pueblo of Nambe, which was flour- 
ishing long before the arrival of explorer Juan 
de Onate’s expedition in 1598. 

Set in a river valley tilled for many centuries 
and traditionally cherished for mild weather 
and its almost ethereal light, the ranch once 
changed hands because of a picnic on a summer's 
afternoon. One day in 1950, Mrs. Cyrus McCor- 
mick, who then owned the ranch, was showing it 
to the young poet Louise Trigg. They crossed the 
echoing wooden bridge spanning the acequia ma- 
dre (literally, “mother ditch’), the primary artery 
in the local irrigation network, and followed a 
dirt road shaded by towering cottonwoods, some 
over a hundred years old. Together they walked 
through meadows knee-deep in wild flowers, a 
century-old apple orchard and corrals of coyote 
fence, so called because the unpeeled poles are set 
deep enough that coyotes can’t dig under them. 
They visited several guesthouses, a two-story 
pigeon cote, and a millhouse, which was built in 
the last century of hand-hewn logs and domi- 
nates a wide pond—one of several on the ranch. 

Finally, there was the main house, which com- 
manded sweeping views of the foothills and 
peaks of the Sangre de Cristo mountains. It was 
then, as Louise Trigg describes it, “essentially a 
summer place. It looked like a big old run-down 
workshop, which it was, in a way, because Mrs. 
McCormick was using it for her studio, and she 
Was a painter. There was paint all over.” None- 
theless, Louise Trigg wanted the place, and 
wanted it badly. She was born on the XIT Ranch 
in Texas and grew up on the Trigg Ranch in San 
Miguel County, New Mexico, and she knew that 
vistas like those Mrs. McCormick’s Rancho Las 
Acequias possessed nourished the spirit as noth- 
ing else did. Her only doubts had to do with the 
rambling nature of the structure and the extent of 
the repairs it would need. 

To resolve this last hesitation, Mrs. McCormick 
ingeniously suggested a picnic. Louise Trigg 
never even went inside the house that day, for 
her hostess, carrying a hamper, met her in the 
courtyard and escorted her to a spot that seemed 
the focus for the full loveliness of the Nambe 
noon: the shade of a grand cottonwood that dap- 
pled the spread linen; the panorama of peaks and 
folded foothills to the north. All doubts vanished. 

The beauty of the ranch today ranges from the 
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tranquil and minute—pentstemon and _ asters 
wreathing an old juniper fence post weathered to 
the silver gray of driftwood—to the haunting 
and grand: a view from the house’s front court- 
yard of the fagade of the old Nambe church, its 
adobe darkening as a cloud passes above it. Yet 
the landscape never overwhelms. A courtyard 
paved in brick and crowded with pink, coral and 
white geraniums provides a sense of refuge; the 
lines of a massive wooden gate are softened by 
paired plantings of chamisa and tamarisk. Tama- 
risk blooms in lavender spindles, and chamisa is 
a bittersweet gold. The contrast is doubly beauti- 
ful poised against a wall of sun-warmed ocher. 

Near fields where Black Angus cattle now 
graze, Pueblo Indians once tended shoots of corn 
with planting sticks of charred wood and hoes of 
stone, and used extensive irrigation networks 
dating from the eighteenth century. There is 
even a small pueblo ruin, an unexcavated block 
of oblong rooms, hidden on the ranch grounds. 
In the Trigg vegetable garden, delicate potsherds 
and sometimes tiny projectile points of white 
quartz, which the ancient hunters used to shoot 
birds, are occasionally flushed from soil being 
prepared for annual plantings of corn, green 
chili, beans and the sunflowers that provide seed 
for Mrs. Trigg’s parrots and cockatiels. 

The orchard of apple trees—there are apricots 


continued on page 232 





ABOVE: Louise Trigg walks beneath century-old trees 

along an acequia, from which the ranch takes its name. 
opposite: About the feet of a marble statue of Diana, Virginia 
creeper weaves brown tendrils hung with autumn colors. 
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Objects of Affection 


The Dallas Apartment of Robert Floyd 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JACK E. LOWRANCE 
TEXT BY RANDALL WALLACE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


BELOW: In the entrance hall of Robert 

Floyd's Dallas apartment, designed by Jack E. 
Lowrance, the delicate hues of antique Imari 
dishes complement a series of prints that recreate 
Roman wall paintings. “In choosing our ac- 
cessories, we created vignettes,” says Mr. 
Floyd. The games table is George II. oppo- 
site: An 18th-century French console and a 
painted bronze figure from China reflect 

the owner's varied tastes. Resting on 

the pedestal is a Kuan-yin head. 
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wooden Chinese Buddha dates from the 17th century. 
PCE Bam acu er lle loam 
etching is by Picasso. On the corner table is a small 
torso by Howard Newman. Contemporary silk-uphol- 
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nami bedhead Striped carpeting from Stark. 
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“Now I can rotate a few objects,” 
says Robert Floyd. “Bringing something out 
is like a reunion with an old friend.” 


PRECEDING PAGES: In the mirrored dining room, Robert Floyd uses dinnerware from his 

firm Fitz and Floyd. “I think of a dinner as a theatrical production,” he says. Chairs and table 
from Manheim Galleries. The Lucite tables hold antique Japanese temple gods. RIGHT: Gray- 
flannel walls contribute to the masculine mood of the master bedroom. Over the bed is an 
18th-century Japanese wooden screen. ABOVE: An area for alfresco entertaining, the terrace 
commands panoramic views of downtown Dallas. tor: Robert Floyd (seated) 

with Jack Lowrance, who has designed all of his residences. 
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“IN A BIG HOUSE,” Says Texas business 
executive Robert C. Floyd, “small 
statements can get lost in the overall 
scheme of things. In an apartment— 
in a quiet corner, on an uncluttered 
table—the subtlest element can be 
poignant, even powerful.” 
Nevertheless, Robert Floyd’s move 
from an expansive Dallas home to a 
high-rise apartment in the city’s High- 
land Park section was a matter of 
some adjustment. Fortunately, he 
was aided by his longtime designer, 
Jack E. Lowrance, who has worked 
with him on all of his homes, from 


Palm Springs to Japan. “Robert's pre- 
vious Dallas house was more formal,” 
explains Lowrance, “and it had three 
times the interior space.” 

The demands of his fast-paced 
business life led Robert Floyd to his 
new residence. ‘Dallas is my home,” 


' says the native Texan. “It’s my an- 


chor. But I travel so extensively’’—he 
is chairman of the dinnerware and 
table accessories firm Fitz and Floyd 
—“that I began to feel the need for a 
cozier, more relaxed place, something 
more efficient and secure.” 

A bachelor, Floyd finds his choice 


of scaled-down surroundings far 
from rare. “I’m not unique,” he says. 
“It’s updated urban living. A lot of 
people who are single or have chil- 
dren who have left the nest are mov- 
ing to smaller residences. Sometimes 
it’s purely a matter of preference, or 
the desire to make a different state- 
ment in a home to reflect a mood. 

“But it is a challenge,” he contin- 
ues. “You realize what you’ve done 
and ask yourself, ‘Can I cope? Can I 
find comfort in a smaller space?’ ” 

The first step in answering that 
question was the selection of a six- 
teenth-floor apartment with spec- 
tacular views of the Dallas skyline. 
“The view is as important as the 
walls,” Jack Lowrance says. “It im- 
bues every room with a sense of free- 
dom and space. And it adds a liveli- 
ness and warmth to the tailored, quiet, 
masculine look Robert likes so well.” 

An economy in the use of color 
avoided all sense of clutter; mirror 
and crystal imparted an airy, light 
look. And the designer felt no inhi- 
bitions about incorporating his cli- 
ent’s favorite elements, though his 
aim was to take a basically new ap- 
proach. “If Robert loved an aspect of 
some previous residence but had not 
had the opportunity to enjoy it fully, 
we wanted to use it again,” Lowrance 
says. ‘The carpet is the same kind we 
used in one of his Palm Springs resi- 
dences, as is the suit flannel on the 
bedroom walls. Those choices were 
easy. Then the hard part started.” 

“It was a process of relentless edit- 
ing,” Robert Floyd explains. ‘I 
couldn’t keep everything, and Jack 
knew it. It’s a mark of his profes- 
sionalism that he included only the 
pieces that really work. It was an 
awakening for me, and I think for 
him, too, that we could delete some 
fabulous pieces and find the whole 
undamaged, even improved. In ele- 
ments that remained, we found a quiet 
eloquence we'd previously missed. 
We awoke to a new beauty in shibut.” 

Shibui, an elusive Japanese aes- 
thetic that embraces subtlety, har- 
mony and understatement, was a 
guiding force in a previous Palm 


Springs home Jack Lowrance de- 
signed for Robert Floyd (Architectural 
Digest, May 1983). Now, in the Dallas 
apartment, both men have once again 
looked to the Orient, discovering elo- 
quence in disciplined selection. 

“We've got enough in storage to do 
a magnificent home for Robert,” says 
the designer. “In creating this apart- 
ment we had to pick out his favorite 
things. But after doing so many resi- 
dences for him, I know what he 
likes—right down to his preferred 
African violet.” 

Does Robert Floyd long for the 
pieces he’s left in storage? “There’s a 
wonderful advantage in all this,” he 
says. “Now I can rotate a few objects. 
Bringing something out is like a re- 
union with an old friend.” 

He continues: “The older I get, the 
less I’m in love with individual 
things and the more concerned I am 
with the overall picture. The whole 
must be harmonious; objects should 
not compete. You have to have some 
supporting characters.” 

Because of the stresses involved in 
running an international business, 
home and friends have great impor- 
tance for Robert Floyd, and this new 
residence provides a serene retreat. 
“Robert doesn’t like a lot of flash,” 
says Jack Lowrance. ‘He’s under 
pressure all day, so when he comes 
home he likes to be comfortable in a 
fine, understated way.” Being 6'2”, 
Robert Floyd also likes his furniture 
comfortable. “And it is,” Lowrance 
continues. ‘When Robert relaxes, he 
doesn’t want to be cramped.” 

His friends also seem to respond fa- 
vorably to the apartment’s easy ele- 
gance. “Recently I gave a bridge 
party,” says Mr. Floyd, who is a 
world-class bridge player. “I planned 
three tables and invited some of my 
favorite players—friends from Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, New York, Europe. 
Most of them came only for the party 
and left Dallas the day after. It’s a spe- 
cial feeling to have friends who are 
that excited about getting together.” 

A special aura surrounds the home 
as well—a spirit reflecting the poetry 
of careful selection. 0 


Bluegrass, Blue Water 


Two Worlds of Vrs.Charles Shipman Payson 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY LOUISE FITTING 
TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PING AMRANAND 





IT WAS JUST a matter of logistics to 
interior designer Louise Fitting, but 
to her friend and client Mrs. Charles 
Shipman Payson, it seemed nothing 
short of a miracle. The subject at hand 
is the way in which the New York 
designer whirled through the twenty 
rooms of the Payson apartment in 
Manhattan, managing to distill the 
contents into lively and eloquent en- 
sembles for two separate houses, one 
in Lexington, Kentucky, the other 
on Long Island. 

“A little background is in order,” 
says Mrs. Payson, clearly an accom- 
plished organizer in her own right. 
“My husband had owned the house 
in Lexington for many years. The 
Long Island property was purchased 
with the help of Louise Fitting, who 
found what I’m told is one of the 
finest Stanford White houses in the 
country. At Lexington the problem 
was to redress some years of neglect; 
on Long Island it was a question of 


establishing a sense of belonging, in a 
house that had been much loved and 
cared for over the years.” 

“My initial worry,” Louise Fitting 
comments, “concerned working with 
an old friend: how to do it without 


wrecking our relationship.” Mrs. 
Payson adds firmly, “Especially as I 
would willingly have drawn and 
quartered some of the other designers 
I’ve worked with.” 

For the designer, flexibility was 
the keynote. ‘But when I told Mrs. 
Payson I felt very strongly about 
something, then it was a matter I was 
prepared to go out on a limb for.” 

Clearly, both women settled down 
into the kind of pragmatic balance of 
power that highly individualistic 
people often achieve when they re- 
spect each other’s capabilities. 

Life for Virginia Payson revolves 
around horses and the events of the 
racing calendar. So both houses are 
predicated upon an equine society— 


Lexington for its proximity to the 
Kentucky Derby and as the location 
of the Payson Stud; Long Island be- 
cause of the Belmont meet. 

Lexington engaged both owner 
and designer on a very personal level. 
For years, Mrs. Payson and her late 
husband had lived in a small house 
on the property, and the main struc- 
ture, which is essentially of the 1850s, 
was used only to accommodate guests 
for the Derby. The decision to restore 
it came after they had given up the 
Manhattan apartment. “I realized 
that I could think in terms of really 
filling the house with our New York 
things,” Mrs. Payson recalls. 

For Louise Fitting, the challenge 
was that she would be working al- 
most entirely with existing posses- 
sions, yet must still create something 
fresh and original. The solution lay 
in judicious editing. 

“There were two lifetimes of accu- 
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mulated possessions to select from. In: 


The 1850s Greek Revival home of Mrs. Charles Shipman 

Payson, in Lexington, Kentucky, is crowned by a balustraded walkway 

New Englanders call a widow’s walk. In Bluegrass country, however, it is known 

as a Stallion station, and the view across some 300 acres of the Payson Stud includes such 
pastoral scenes as broodmares grazing placidly in their paddock, above. 
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. ; a sense, a daunting task, because I 
wasn’t aware of precisely what had 
sentimental importance and what 
didn’t. But, as I discovered, that can 
be liberating, too.” 

All houses are distillations of the ~§% 

. lives of their owners, and the wise de- ._ , 
signer uses the past as a source book 
for a new project. With two separate 
houses to work on, Mrs. Fitting . 
might justifiably have been confused. 
Which part of the past belonged 
where? And what sort of emphasis 
should be placed on the relative 



























LEFT: El Greco's Boy Lighting a Candle, 

also known as El Sopl6n (The Blower), is . 
given a setting of studied simplicity in the 

music room. “The mood was to be 

intimate,” says Mrs. Payson. 
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importance of the two residences? 
However, she approached the 
Long Island house “as a sybaritic and 
escapist project,” and Lexington more 
in the nature of a restoration and a 
center for family and local history. 
At Lexington the task was to create 
a rich and sustaining background and 
maintain a strong sense of continuity. 
“Today, when I walk into it, the house 
seems to speak to me,” says Mrs. 
Payson. “It tells me that it always 
wanted to be as beautiful as this. It is a 
house that hungered to be lived in.” 
On Long Island the challenge was 
more indirect: a well-loved house but 


one without family associations. How- 
ever, as Charles Payson said to his 
wife at the time, “I’ve sailed past that 
house a thousand times, been to fifty 
parties in it.” They told the designer 
they would take it. 

The prospect of Long Island Sound 
from the house is a thronged one. All 
day, boats of all sizes breeze by, a 
soothing sight to those who love the 
water. And this positioning makes 
the atmosphere very different from 
Lexington. It gives the rooms a lumi- 
nosity and a clarity. 

“Again, there were preexisting ele- 
ments,” says Mrs. Fitting. “Antique 


Chinese-style wallpaper, which had 
been in the house for at least sixty 
years, obviously had to be retained, 
and, of course, furniture and objects 
from the Manhattan apartment had 
to be incorporated.” 

As at Lexington, structural changes 
were minimal. In both cases the 
houses were of significant architec- 
tural and historic interest. 

“This house dates from 1903,” the 
designer explains, “and there are 
associations that sparked my imagi- 
nation—F. Scott Fitzgerald is said to 
have written part of The Great Gatsby 
on the terrace. The scale and formal 


opposite: Arched marble fireplaces and the warm tones of a Persian carpet emphasize the primary use of 

the living room in Mrs. Payson’s Lexington house as a place of comfort and conviviality. Paintings of horses by 

19th-century artist Harry Hall echo the enthusiasms of the owner of the Payson Stud. During the Keeneland and Churchill 
Downs meets, and especially at Kentucky Derby time, the room is often crowded with guests, and the talk is all of horses and 
“The Run for the Roses.” asove: The breakfast room opens to tranquil meadows and yearling pastures. The scalloped 
handmade American rug is 19th century. Flame-stitch fabric on the mahogany dining chairs is from Kravet. 
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ABOVE: The Dutch door at the main entrance of Mrs. Payson’s Long Island 
house is set wide to the breezes from the Sound, and life is attuned to boats and 
the water. RIGHT: Winslow Homer's drawing Windy Day, Tynemouth Beach, 1881, 
in the dining room, depicts a scene on England’s North Sea coast. Muted tones of 
the handpainted Chinese-style wallpaper are subtly transferred to the covering 

on Louis XVI-style chairs; fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. The ormolu and rock- 
crystal chandelier is 18th century. BELOW: In the living room is another Winslow 
Homer, Boy in a Boatyard. Both Homer works are part of the Charles Shipman 
Payson Collection, on loan for six months of the year to Maine’s Portland Mu- 
seum of Art and eventually to be in the museum’s permanent collection. 
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ABOVE: The Payson house on Long Island, designed by architect 
Stanford White in 1903, evokes an era of vanished elegance. The 


north-facing aspect, overlooking Long Island Sound, was the 


grand entrance in the days when guests arrived in carriages 
RIGHT: The Sound at low tide is rock-strewn and silent 


grace of the house excited my sense of 
fantasy and theater.” 

The rather low-ceilinged rooms 
add to the atmosphere of sophisti- 
cated intimacy, and it is perhaps here 
that the designer’s own personality 
is most evident. 

Yet she prides herself on not hav- 
ing a rigid style. “It is my under- 
standing of the owners’ needs that 
translates, almost subliminally, into 
three dimensions.” The designer, 
who acknowledges enthusiastically 
the collaboration of one of her asso- 
ciates, Richard Moreira, on the 
projects, is clearly happy with the 
results. And Mrs. Payson? 

“The truth is, Louise has an almost 
magical ability to enter with great 
tact and discretion into the minds of 


her clients,” says Mrs. Payson. “She 
knew instinctively what we wanted, 
how to go about it, and perhaps most 
important, how to draw us into the 
ongoing excitement. For example, 
once she so inspired me that I knelt 
in front of the fireplace at Lexington 
and painted the Greek-key motif for 
hours, the night before a major party. 
And got nun’s knees from doing it! 
That’s precisely the point about 
Louise. She involves you.” 

No one who responds to the rooms 
Louise Fitting has created in both 
houses would fail to-agree that in- 
volvement is the word that best sums 
up the designer’s commitment to her 
métier. In this project she was lucky 
enough to work with someone who 
was able to match her intensity. 0 
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Opposite Attractions 


A Malibu Home Fuses Formality and Comfort 


TEXT BY ED SPIEGEL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 





When film producer Jack Harris made this Malibu condominium his sole Los Angeles 
residence, he reduced his collection of 18th- and 19th-century art and antiques to accommo- 
date the smaller beachfront surroundings. “You have to know when to stop,” he says of the 
harmonious, airy interiors he created. “That's the mark of a good producer.” Lert: The living 

room embodies the dual spirit of comfort and elegance echoed throughout the house. Over 
the sofa is a painting by Nicolas Taunay. ABove: High-backed Queen Anne-style chairs 
are posed against a backdrop of boundless ocean in the glass-walled dining room. 


THE SURF POUNDS the shore a few feet 
from the living room windows; its 
roar fills every room of the condo- 
minium. This constant reminder of 
nature’s power contrasts sharply 
with the controlled, sedate setting of 
the Malibu home of film producer 
Jack H. Harris and his wife, Barbara. 

The soft-spoken Harris enjoys the 
contrast. “I wanted a feeling of ele- 
gance,” he says, “sort of ‘New York 
on the sand.’ ” The apartment is a 
theater for the display of Harris’s art 
and antiques collection as well as 
an expression of his design talents. 


“When I married Jack, he already had 
this place, and I loved it the way it 
was,” says Barbara Harris. “We made 
a few changes in the study to accom- 
modate my son. That was it.” 
Perhaps best known as the pro- 
ducer of The Blob, the low-budget 
horror film that launched Steve 
McQueen, and Eyes of Laura Mars, a 
stylish occult thriller that incorpo- 
rated haunting photographs by 
Helmut Newton, Jack Harris is com- 
fortable in the worlds of art and 
entertainment. His first brush with 
show business was as a child actor. 








Striving for a consistent, unified design, Jack Harris chose an overall motif of dark 





floors and furnishings, white walls and fabrics, accented by touches of color from Oriental 
porcelains and rugs. LEFT: The living room’s seating arrangement makes the area suitable for 
conversation or contemplation. A mirrored niche houses a collection of leather-bound books; 
in front of the fireplace stands a brass fire screen from England. above: Commanding 

center stage in the master bedroom is an antique black-lacquered canopy bed. 


Later, he developed a love of eigh- 
teenth-century art while studying at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. Jobs managing movie the- 
aters, working in public relations and 
designing movie posters followed. 
He also began collecting. “Even when 
I couldn’t afford to buy, I appreciated 
the differences between countries 
and periods,” Harris says. “I admire 
the workmanship in antiques, the 
fact that they never grow old.” 

Yet, regardless of his fondness for 
art and antiques, Jack Harris refuses 
to be controlled by them. And his 
home is the result of a judicious edit- 
ing process. When the producer sold 
his primary residence in Beverly 
Hills and moved permanently to the 
beach, he decided to keep only the 
works that fitted gracefully into his 
new home. “I made a promise to my- 
self not to fill up storage compart- 
ments with my things,” he says. 

Harris's first step in the Malibu 
home was to strip everything clean, 
including the walls. What he put 
back was all designed to complement 
his collection and harmonize with 


the ocean setting. The mantel over 
the living room fireplace was low- 
ered to make room for a large por- 
trait. A cornice was extended to 
provide a baffle for a picture light. To 
accommodate an imposing crystal 
chandelier, a portion of the dining 
room ceiling was recessed. And he 
made generous use of mirroring. “I 
wanted to bring in the ocean as much 
as possible; that’s the reason for the 
mirrors. Also, they add space. Friends 
come here several times before they 
realize how small this place really is.” 

Now that his home is complete, 
Jack Harris has turned his energies 
once more to film production, work- 
ing out of an office just a few hun- 
dred feet from his front door. “Doing 
the apartment was like making a 
movie,” he says. “I had to hold my- 
self back the way a director holds 
back an actor who’s liable to chew up 
the scenery. I eliminated so many 
things I really loved—crystal with 
gold edging, a pair of gorgeous giran- 
doles that were just too magnificent. 
After all,” he adds with a twinkle, 
“we are at the beach!” 


Architecture: 
Agustin Hernandez 


TEXT BY JOHN BEACH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY GRANT MUDFORD 
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“Perpetual expansion and contraction” are 
qualities architect Agustin Hernandez sought 
to emphasize in his curvilinear design of a 
Mexico City residence sited on the rim of a 
hill. PRECEDING PAGES: Cylindrical stainless- 
steel supports at the entrance court contrast 
with a wall of shimmering glass strips and a 
translucent acrylic dome. Top: An inviting 
concave form—“like an embracing arm”’— 
creates the entrance door. Above: Agustin 
Hernandez, in front of his Mexico City stu- 
dio. RIGHT: The main-floor plan shows living 
and dining areas disposed around a large 
circular space. “Curves spin orbits around 
the nucleus of the house—the central patio,” 
says the architect. opposite: The skylighted 
dome over the patio filters light into the 
living room, where a seating area repeats the 
circular theme. The furnishings throughout 
were designed by the architect in collabora- 
tion with sculptor Doris Neckelmann. 
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COURTESY AGUSTIN HERNANDEZ 





FOR THOSE WHO characterize modern 
architecture as being composed ex- 
clusively of rectangular forms, white 
surfaces and austere interior spaces, 
Mexican design has always provided 
a provocative corrective. The work of 
Agustin Hernandez employs almost 
the entire range of devices and effects 
with which Mexican architects have 


personalized modernism: a baroque 
appreciation of the interaction of light 
and shadow, a love of the contrast be- 
tween bold form and careful detail, a 
strong, predilection for structural dar- 


ing and a flair for visual drama. 

The collection of cylindrical and 
parabolic elements that make up 
Agustin Hernandez’s design for the 
Mexico City residence of a manufac- 
turer and his family creates a build- 
ing that is complex but clearly 
ordered, inward-looking but not 
claustrophobic. 

From the street, the home has the 
imposing presence of a piece of alien 
machinery. The cantilevered concrete 
forms are executed with technologi- 
cal precision; cylindrical towers are 
sheathed in stainless-steel panels; a 
mysterious blue-green light suffuses 
vertical bands of unmullioned glass; 
and a transparent dome, twenty- 


eight feet in diameter, appears magi- 


cally unsupported. 

Inside, the repertoire of materials 
and forms is modulated and enriched 
by the warmer tones and softer textures 





of more traditional residential ma- 
terials: carpet, fabric, wood, mirror. | 
The house is sited on a south-facing, 
hillside, with only parking space and 
the entrance hall at street level. From 
this hall a long curving stair descends 
to the living areas, following one 
side of the covered patio. 
The patio, with its large acrylic 


dome, provides a visual focus for. , 


both the exterior and interior. Con- 
taining a fountain and planted with 
greenery, it serves as a circulation 
hub, a room and a garden. The rest of 
the main floor is laid out around the 
patio as a single multilevel, multi- 
functional space. The areas within 
this space range from the casual to 
the formal, from the quietly intimate 
to the grandly social. They are dif- 
ferentiated from one another by 
changes in floor level and floorcover- 
ing material and by degree of enclo- 
sure. The result is both varied and 


unified: a series of independent but | 


interconnected subspaces whose geo- , 


metric relationships are rather com- 
plicated, but whose functional and vi- 
sual relationships seem to flow with 
the unforced ease of natural growth. 

A lower floor shelters the less pub- 
lic spaces. Here, the family bedrooms 
open to a protected garden that gets 
sun throughout the day. 

The interior furnishings and ma- 
terials were designed or carefully 
chosen by Agustin Hernandez, along 
with Doris Neckelmann, a sculptor 
for whom the architect has designed 
an underground house, and who fre- 
quently collaborates on the interior 
design of his projects. In this house 
they utilized a remarkably wide 
range of textures, from rough, matte- 
black concrete aggregate to the ma- 
chined luster of stainless steel. This 
textural variety serves to enliven sur- 
faces, discreetly distinguish between 


areas with different uses and provide - 


visual interest unusual in what is ac- 
tually an austerely limited palette. 
The most unexpected textures are 
horizontal bands of glass where ex- 
tensive cantilevers allow long sweeps 
of uninterrupted glazing. For privacy, 
and to tame direct sunlight, some of 
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these windows are composed of lami- 
nated glass strips. This creates a trans- 
lucent section of wall that seems 
woven of myriad crystalline forma- 
tions, and the light, traveling 
through the thickest dimension of the 
glass, has much of the quality of light 
in an undersea grotto. 

Agustin Hernandez’s buildings are 
adventurous both structurally and 
aesthetically, but they are always 
controlled by an organic logic, and by 
the social, biological and psychologi- 
cal needs of their inhabitants. In this 
case, the clients’ requirements were 
unexceptional: living space for a fam- 
ily of five in an environment that 
would feel protective, sheltering. 

They chose Hernandez after they 
had seen an earlier house by him and 
had responded strongly to the move- 
ment and drama of its sculptural 
spaces. What particularly impressed 
them was the spatial sequence of the 
entrance hall. The clients’ enthusi- 
asm, and a similar down-sloping site, 
influenced the inclusion of a similar 
entrance sequence in the new house. 
But the shape, the materials, the rela- 
tionship to the other rooms, the func- 
tional role and the method of 
covering the patio are quite differ- 
ent—more appropriate to this par- 
ticular family. Hernandez tends not 
to repeat his ideas; rather, he explores 
their permutations and variations in 
successive projects. 

“I think we must earn the right to 
be creative and to express our ideas,” 
the architect says. “Sometimes this 
creative freedom can require many 
conferences with the client.” One in- 
dication that these conferences have 
proved worthwhile—and a matter of 
quite some satisfaction to Agustin 
Hernandez—is that of the many resi- 
dences he has designed in his thirty- 
year career, every one is still happily 
occupied by its original owner. 














A curved glass wall on the rear fagade 
defines a solarium within. Below, recessed 
windows open family bedrooms to the gar- 
den. Summing up the character of the resi- 
dence, Agustin Hernandez says: “With a 
single curving wall, you can devise a 
space that embraces and shelters you. 
That’s truly inhabiting geometry.” 
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Blithe Spirit 
Designers Cheerful Domain in San Francisco 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DORRIT EGLI 
TEXT BY HOWARD JUNKER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 























BELOW RIGHT: With a deft reshuffling of her 
possessions, interior designer Dorrit Egli has 
created a bright haven for herself and her 
menagerie of pets in a San Francisco apartment. 
BELOW: The light-toned palette and expanses 
of glass, rattan and wicker give the living 
room its sun-washed freshness. A serendipi- 
tous find, the antique Ushak rug from Stark 
covers the overall sisal matting. Fabric by 
Kravet drapes a table near the terrace doors. 





HER FIRST DAY in residence, a yellow 
canary flew onto the terrace—and 
was invited to join the colony of beige 
and white doves already in residence. 
“T thought it was a good sign,” de- 
signer Dorrit Egli recalls. The transi- 
tion from a house to an apartment is 
never easy, but for Miss Egli life is a 
series of transitions on the way to re- 
alizing her master plan: “A nice cozy 
place, probably in Tuscany or the 
south of France, where I can have 
wall-to-wall animals, peacocks on the 
lawn, swans in the pond and all the 
mammoth pieces of furniture I’ve 
bought over the years.” 

For the moment, she looks out 
from a San Francisco apartment at the 
base of Telegraph Hill, over the roofs 
of converted warehouses and piers to 
the extended parabolas of the Bay 
Bridge and the freighters coming in 
and out of port. In the mornings, 
Miss Egli’s favorite time of day, the 





sun streams in and “it’s just paradise.” 

“I came here from a big, rambling 
house [Architectural Digest, Novem- 
ber, 1978],” she acknowledges, “but I 
was ready for a change. I love this 
particular apartment, its location, its 
sense of security. It feels almost like a 
resort. I restructured my time one 
summer so I could wake up at five, 
work until ten and then lie by the 
pool until late afternoon. Then I 
would work until midnight.” 

Her first thought for her new 
home was to adapt—that is, to see 
what could simply be transferred 
from her eighteen-room house to an 
apartment in a building in which she 
had already designed eight model 
units. “I knew the building very inti- 
mately. I felt my own apartment 
would be the closest I could come to a 
house, because it had a sense of pri- 
vacy, that wonderful little luxury 
of wasted space that I like so much.” 
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Dorrit Egli’s independence, her 
strong individual character, is evi- 
dent in every aspect of her decorating 
style. “I love a certain look,” she de- 
clares. “It’s not necessarily what I do 
for other people, but it’s one I’m com- 
fortable with.” 

She began by arranging the living 
room “with all the things I love most 
and, obviously, have the most of. But 
when I looked out over the water, 
what I had seemed incongruous. It 
was just wrong. So I made a quick 
switch. Everything I was working 
with went back into storage, and ev- 
erything in storage came out. So now 
my old living room with its heavy, 
velvet, antique things is my new bed- 
room, and my new living room is my 
old dining room and garden room.” 

Once set in motion, this resource- 
ful strategy yielded unexpected re- 
sults. The bedroom, in fact, began to 
assume the qualities Miss Egli asso- 
ciates with her ideal library /bed- 





room. “Someone who likes a white, 
airy bedroom,” she says, “would die 
in mine. But it is perfect for me, be- 
cause I love to read.” An entire wall is 
now devoted to overflowing book- 
shelves. A Danish coat of arms looks 
down over the foot of the bed, which 
is warmed by a soft fur throw. Selec- 
tions from her collection of horn and 
ivory objects—and, of course, more 
books—occupy a table. A Roman 
shade made from a Brussels tapestry 
completes the atmosphere of bookish 
decadence. Proust would have been 
happy in such a bedroom. 

But it is the Danish author Isak Di- 
nesen who provides Dorrit Egli with 
the most contant inspiration, and 
with many joyful memories: “When I 
was young, I visited Baroness Blixen 
in Copenhagen,” Miss Egli recalls. 
“She was fascinating to me, and I 
like to think we had much in com- 
mon—she was a wonderful painter; 
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RIGHT: “It’s a wonderful place to watch the bay,” says Dorrit Egli of her dining 
room. An architectural fragment separates wicker chairs from Kreiss. ABOVE: Miss 
Egli’s doves are housed in antique French cages, safe from her two cats. “I am a 
frustrated zookeeper at heart,” she confesses. FOLLOWING PAGES: Old-world charm 
pervades the designer’s bedroom. Velvet from Schumacher; printed fabric for table 
and bed pillows from Clarence House; bed linens by Bill Blass for Springmaid. 
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Echoes of the Enlightenment 


A Stately Paris Home Honors the Eighteenth Century 
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VERY FEW GREAT eighteenth-century 
houses in Paris are occupied by a sin- 
gle family today, but the Pierre Bor- 
deaux-Groults are exceptional people. 
It is a romantic experience to attend 
one of their dinner parties. Leaving a 
crowded, narrow Left Bank street, the 
guest enters a classically paved court- 
yard, sober in its lines. Bright win- 
dows in the plain, pure facade 
welcome the visitor, and a clear- 
toned bell announces the arrival— 
just as guests have been announced 
since the year 1712, when the house 
was built. The smiling footman at the 
head of the steps leads the way across 
the entrance hall, with its gleaming 
floor of highly polished stone inset 


Me eal 


TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


Built in the 18th century, the Paris 
residence of Pierre and Calixte Bordeaux- 
Groult preserves the time-honored virtues of 
that era. ABOVE LEFT: The garden facade over- 
looks a luxuriant lawn. ABOVE RIGHT: Guests at 
the Bordeaux-Groults’ elegant gatherings 
proceed from the forecourt to the entrance 
hall, which introduces the interior’s fine 
proportions and detailing. A silver tray, atop 
the Louis XV console, awaits visitors’ call- 
ing cards, opposite: M. and Mme Bordeaux- 
Groult, with their infant daughter, Elisabeth 
Charlotte, in the main sitting room. 





with black marble, to the yellow sit- 
ting room, with its Chinese damask 
walls upon which hang a collection 
of portraits by eighteenth-century 
French masters. 

Here Pierre and Calixte Bordeaux- 
Groult receive their guests—govern- 
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ment ministers, foreign diplomats, 
members of parliament, writers, old 
friends from many countries. In his 
tireless effort to promote European 
unity and transatlantic understand- 
ing, M. Bordeaux-Groult has acquired 
friends in every part of the world. His 
hospitality is famous. Everyone is 
dressed up, for it is hardly necessary 
for the Bordeaux-Groults to put 
“black tie” on their reminder cards. 
There is nothing pretentious about 
this—a friend arriving in blue jeans — 
would be welcomed, but everyone 
seems to feel better fitting into the 
traditions of the house. 

If by chance it is summertime and 
the days are long, it is tempting to 
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step into the next room, a paneled sa- 
lon with gilded boiserie. Its tall 
French doors open to a terrace that 
gives directly onto the garden, a for- 
mal stretch of greenest grass bounded 
by chestnut trees and yews. But this is 
only the introduction, for beyond 
there is another garden; the grounds 
seem to stretch into quiet infinity. 
And all this is in the heart of Paris. 
The guests do not linger when din- 
ner is announced, for the family chefs 
have been celebrated since the days of 
Camille Groult, grandfather of the 





ABOVE: The prevalence of Louis XV de- 
signs—including the bergéres, ormolu clock, 
chandelier and games table—enhances the 
stylistic harmony of the main sitting room, 
where gilded accents and overdoor paintings 
embellish the boiserie. Facing the fireplace is 
an upholstered nook for pets. opposireE: In the 
dining room, Beauvais tapestries made as a 
gift from Louis XV to Emperor Ch’ien-lung 
of China preserve Frangois Boucher’s fanciful 
18th-century vision of Chinese court life. 
Largely ignoring the illustrations supplied 


by French missionaries in Peking, the artist . 


produced an exotic blend of East and West. 


present owner. On the dining room 
walls are three remarkable Beauvais 
tapestries that vibrate with exuberant 
color. They are embellished with the 
arms of France and Navarre, and 
form part of a famous series made in 
the reign of Louis XV as a gift from 


the French king to the Chinese em-. 


peror, Ch’ien-lung. 

The tapestry cartoons were painted 
by Francois Boucher, and the impor- 
tance of the commission was so great 
that, to help the artist, dozens of 
drawings done with meticulous care 














by French Jesuit priests working in 
Peking were sent back to Paris in or- 
der to illustrate every facet of Chinese 
life: styles of court dress, forms of 
vegetation, architectural monuments. 
Boucher, that man of fashion, cared 
not a fig for the laborious work of the 
missionaries. His marvelous, volup- 
tuous tapestries are an exercise in 
eighteenth-century fantasy. There 
have never been such blue skies, such 
a profusion of European flowers; 
such happy, carefree courtiers in at- 
tendance on their sovereign. While 


the artist concedes a few superficial 
Chinese details—a pigtail or two, a 
cone-shaped hat, a pagoda in the dis- 
tance—the personages are French, 
with the round, sensual faces so ad- 
mired at the court of Louis XV. It 
could all be a jolly fancy-dress ball 
given by Mme de Pompadour in the 
park of her chateau, give or take the 
palm trees that Boucher threw in for 
exotic effect. 

The emperor of China thought the 
tapestries so beautiful that he built 
the Summer Palace to house them. 


This lovely building was sacked and 
destroyed in the next century, but 
happily the tapestries were saved and 
returned to Paris with such care that 
the colors are as vivid today as they 
were originally. 

After dining before this splendid 
background, the Bordeaux-Groults’ 
guests are free to wander as they will 
among the other treasures. There are 
two enchanting small rooms contain- 
ing pastel portraits by two eigh- 
teenth-century masters, Jean-Baptiste 
Perronneau and Maurice-Quentin de 














LEFT: A large landscape by Hubert Robert dominates a luminous upstairs hall, where Louis 
XVI jardiniéres and an 18th-century birdcage echo the symmetrical arrangement of Louis XVI 
bergeéres and a Louix XVI bureau plat. top: The yellow sitting room serves as a gallery for 18th- 

century portraits—a theme neatly represented in Danloux’s large painting. Clockwise from 
Lenoir’s oval portrait of an actor (top left) are self-portraits by Trinquesse and Van Loo, and a 

work by Perronneau. ABOVE: In the Latour Cabinet, azure walls bear works by Maurice- 

Quentin de Latour: from left, portraits of Louis Dauphin and of Latour’s brother, and a self- 

portrait. Costumed créche figures stand against the walls. The table and chairs are Louis XV. 
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Latour. One of these rooms is a red- 
velvet jewel box, the other a blue- 
and-white enclave. The remaining 
galleries are reached by climbing the 
noble white stone staircase to a sec- 
ond-floor vestibule, where are hung 
huge romantic landscapes by Hubert 
Robert. Painted in his Italian style, 
each is a capriccio, an imagined scene 
full of dreamlike cascades of water 
and mysterious trees that shade 
dimly perceived classical statues. 
Then comes a room devoted to the 
English school of eighteenth-century 
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The English Gallery provides a set- 
ting for 18th-century English portraiture, 
including Sir Henry Raeburn’s large paint- 
ing of Colonel Lee Harvey and two portraits 
by John Hoppner. The sense of refinement is 
underscored by such Louis XVI appointments 
as a parquetry commode and ormolu clock. 


portraiture, which Camille Groult 
was among the first French collectors 
to appreciate. Prominent among: 
these works are Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
Miss Arby Hunter and his imposing 
Duke of Cumberland, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s tall, austere Mr. Cuthbert, 


George Romney’s dashing Scottish 
General, Sir Henry Raeburn’s Colonel 
Lee Harvey, John Hoppner’s lovely 
Mrs. Benwell and many other exam- 
ples of the period. 

Dinners at the Bordeaux-Groults 
generally end late, and when the ‘ 
guests have downed their last glass of 
champagne and emerge from this is- 
land of civilization to return to ~ 
crowded, modern Paris, they feel re- 
plenished indeed to have spent the 
evening in this remarkable haven of 
eighteenth-century grace. 
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Conzelman Road, California 
radials do an 


xcellent job 
of unwinding 
the road. 


The engineers who 
designed these roads 
knew that theyd present 

‘a challenge. But they 
never expected that 
some would drive these 
roads in a Thunderbird 

. for precisely that On roads with long, 
reason. smooth straightaways, 


You may 
even know of 
a special road 
that closely resembles 
an asphalt roller-coaster. 


Route 112, New Hampshire 
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Route 101, Washington 


Thunderbird’s sleek lines 
use the wind to improve 
the car's stability and 
road control at highway 
speeds. 

There are also great 
driving reads with twists 
and turns that define the 
term “serpentine” On 
this kind of road, 
Thunderbird’s precise 
steering and all-season 


On this kind of pave- 
ment, Thunderbird’s 
gas-filled struts and 
shocks, and modified 
MacPherson front 
suspension excel. 

On roads like these 
throughout the country, 
avery select group of 
drivers are discovering 
the meaning of 
Thunderoads. 


ad 196, Florida 


Have you driven a Ford... 
lately? 








World Carpets introduces an opulent collection 
new saxonies, The New World Collection. This 
series, a tribute to the elegance and grace of 
homes in America is available in a selection of o 
50 masterful colorations adapted from furnishings 
and art found in these homes. Pictured is Marble 
House, built for William K. Vanderbilt at the turn. 
the century during the so-called gilded age of soc 
It is one of the most sumptuous of the Newport, 
summer “cottages” and was so named because of 
many varieties of marble used in its construction. — 
Today Marble House is owned by the Preservation 
Society of Newport County and is open to the pub 
Enkalon® Nylon with built-in Scotchgard® was the 
fiber chosen for the Reception Red carpet, eg a 
right, on the grand stairway. 


Available at fine stores re 


hie World Plaza e Dalton, Georgia 30720 
1-800-241-4900 e Telex: 804-334 
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America’s Finest China 


GOWNS: |. MAGNIN + CHICAGO 
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AT WATERS EDGE 





Cathy Hardwick’s Fire Island Retreat 
continued from page 127 


placed along a recessed wall, a small 
dining area and a few standing plants | 
serve to express Miss Hardwick’s de- 
sire for the utmost simplicity. 

“It never occurred to me to use an | 
interior designer,” she declares. “I did | 
the whole thing myself because it’s 
the kind of house that seems to tell | 
you what it wants. Its inherent open- 
ness led me to dispense with any sort 
of clutter. Besides, since my husband 
and I spend only three months a year 
here, I wanted it to be easy to care for. | 
The décor happened almost by itself.” | 

Indeed, her innate sense of econ-’ 
omy and elegance, her love of the un-) | 
derstated detail and, above all, her; | 
sensitivity to a softly modulated spec- 
trum of colors are reflected through-, 
out. “My favorite colors are noncolors 
like black and white,” she says. “And 
I love every subtly muted shade there 
s.” For her, less is decidedly more, 
particularly when “less” is put in ex- 
actly the right place. 

Thus a big white four-poster bed 
stands in spare perfection in the mas- 
ter bedroom, while two equally aus- 
tere guest rooms become lessons in 
practical simplicity. It would not be 
farfetched to suggest that the true in- 
habitants of this secluded home are 
air and light—elements that offer 
depth and dimension to the pristine 
interiors. “This house is very much 
like the clothes I design—simple, 
bold, modern,” she says. 

Having been in the fashion busi- 
ness for approximately twenty years 
(ten under her own name), Hard- 
wick, a small-boned, gracious woman 
of extraordinary energy, also creates 
a home-furnishings line and a collec- 
tion of dinnerware. The improvisa- 
tional boldness of pattern that often - 
characterizes her clothes extends to - | 
these other designs. As she puts it, “a 
love making things come alive!” 

But when the breakneck pace of 
the fashion business gets a little too 
lively, Cathy Hardwick finds solace 
in knowing that tranquillity awaits 
her at Water Island. “It’s where I can 
recharge myself, clear my mind— 
and simply dream.” 0 
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Fragile Leaves of Beauty 
continued from page 129 


new fans when they reached their 
majority, and brides brought them as 
marriage tokens to their husbands. 
And women, whether in teahouses 
or in royal palaces, twirled, flicked, 
snapped and tapped their fans with 
flirtatious intent. No Japanese gentle- 
man would have had trouble under- 
standing Joseph Addison, observing 
English ladies unfurling their lacy in- 
struments half a world away, when 
he wrote: “There is scarce any emo- 
tion in the mind which does not pro- 
duce a suitable agitation in the fan.” 

Until the black ships of the for- 
eigners appeared in the 1850s, Japan 
was a legendarily sequestered coun- 
try, and one tightly bound by feud- 
alism. Society was caught in a net of 
restrictions, expressed at worst in 
an authoritarian class structure that 
allowed littke movement, and more 
benignly in the elaborate and subtle 
etiquette of such ceremonies as tea 
drinking and moon viewing. Relat- 
edly, the possession of fans was gov- 
erned by rank and social position. 
Certain patterns and designs were re- 
served for the emperor and empress. 
Ladies of the court carried folding 
fans with floral motifs; they were’ 
permitted to attach silken streamers 
to the mount for a graceful trailing 
effect as they walked. Fans made of 
iron and emblazoned with the red 
sun of Nippon marched into battle 
with the samurai. Traveling fencing 
masters wielded iron fans for protec- 
tion. If they were accosted by high- 
waymen or brigands of low birth, 
they defended their honor with their 
fans. Swords were saved for enemies 
of their own class. 

The fan not only entered but re- 
corded every aspect of Japanese cul- 
ture. Within its tiny compass may be 
found peaceful landscapes; birds, 
flowers and insects; droll scenes from 
folktales; fabulous beasts; portraits of 
well-known personalities; vignettes 
from the household or marketplace. 
These subjects are basic to Oriental 
scroll and screen painting, and they 
reinforce the Japanese predilection 
for the close observation of nature 


and the telling characterization. Fans, 
by their smallness, also depend on 
something else irreducibly Japanese: 
a highly developed consciousness of 
detail and symbol. Poets as well as 
painters imagined the fan in what- 
ever they saw, as this Edo-period, ° 
haiku suggests: 4 

To the moon ' 

a handle add—a good 

fan indeed! 

If its size demanded a gift for sim- 
plicity and compression, the dgi’s 
shape challenged an artist’s ingenu-! 
ity. The semicircular arch is a, 
tempting arena for compositional: 
experiments, but it is likewise a diffi-) 
cult one. Forms that would normally! 
be vertical in a rectangular space—' 
figures, trees or buildings, for in=! 
stance—must be arranged to follow 
the angle of the radiating ribs. Hori-' 
zontal lines, such as those delineating 
bridges and streams, must parallel’ 
the curve of the arc. Proportion is an- 
other consideration, because any 
form must shrink as it nears the’ 
edges. The illusion of marvels ap- 
pearing as if by chance resides in the 
freedom and variety of treatment the 
format encourages. Bold use is made 
of asymmetry and empty space; easy 
repetitive patterns are eschewed. Sev- 
enteenth-century artist Tawaraya 
Sotatsu, who actually ran a fan shop, 
was only one of many artists of the 
Momoyama and Edo periods who be- * 
came enamored with the fan’s shape 
as an organizational principle, and 
incorporated images of fans into bril- 
liant screens and hangings. 

Perhaps fan painting flowered so 
exquisitely in the lengthy Edo period 
because the contemplation and pur- 
suit of happiness was an ideal shared 
by artist and society alike. Clad in’ 
silk, screened by paper and fretted’ 
with nuance and overtone, this clois- 
tered and pleasure-loving world® 
could have sought no prettier symbol 
than these fragile shields. In the an- 
nals of Japanese art and history, fans 
are like butterflies—fluttering and 
evanescent, yet microcosms of their 
place and season.0 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO COLLECTION, VOL. Ill 


COUNTRY FANCIES 


The rare and beautiful originals are all at The 
Art Institute of Chicago and are part of its textile 
collection. Warner has adapted them for use in 
today’s interiors, using contemporary materials 
so that even the most delicate of these ‘country 
fancies’ are scrubbable, strippable, pre-pasted 
and pre-trimmed. There are 26 different 
Wallcovering designs in up to 5 color choices plus 
Borders and 55 marvelous correlated Fabrics 
printed on a 50/50 blend of cotton and polyester. 





Country Fancies is the warmest and most 
welcoming wallcovering collection you’ve ever 
seen. It is available now, through interior 
designers and decorating departments of fine 
stores. 


The Warner Company, 108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, 
IL 60606 
Showroom: 6-134 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
IL 60654 


Shown here: Wallcovering Style No. WAC-163, Stripe WAC-173, Fabrics FAC-163 and FAC-183. 
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FIGURES IN A TUSGAN EANDSGAPE 





Artist Fernando Botero’s Nineteenth-Century Farmhouse 


by sculpting, and vice versa. And | 
recharge myself by changing coun- 
tries. Each time, everything opens up 
for me—it’s wonderful. I don’t have 
any other enthusiasms.” 

Botero seems to be that unique be- 
ing, a serene artist. With most artists, 
anxiety seems inseparable from cre- 
ativity. Botero explains his own case 
this way: “When I was twelve I 
wanted to be a toreador, and I'd sell 
watercolors of the bull outside the lo- 
cal bullring, by the ticket windows. I 
was fascinated by bullfighting the 
same way Degas was fascinated by 
ballet. When you're that young, you 
get upset because you can’t master 
technique. You have ideas, but you 
doubt your abilities. Serenity comes 
when you achieve perfect compati- 
bility between hand and spirit. When 
that moment comes, you know. You 
know you are a painter.” 

The figures who people the slowly 
turning merry-go-round of Botero’s 
work are haunting: as stretched, light 
and shiny as fairground balloons. 
Where do they come from? “They 
emerge from the depths of a Latin- 
American dream, dreamed at Medel- 
lin, the Colombian city I lived in until 
I was eighteen years old. When I left I 
took with me images of sleek Virgins 
on the walls of shadowy bedrooms, 
of big polished Christs hanging in 
churches, of chubby, pink-fleshed in- 
fant Jesuses. 

“I was so steeped in all this that the 
first museum I rushed to in Barcelona 
after a twenty-day sea voyage came 
as a painful disappointment. All the 
pictures seemed shamefully flawed to 
me—small, dingy, badly painted. 
Look at my paintings and sculpture: 
For me, beauty still resides in gloss, 
finish, neatness of execution. 

“When I was fifteen, my mother 
refused to provide me with pocket 
money, so I rather brashly set off to 
sell my drawings to Medellin’s big 
daily paper. They bought them. I al- 
ready knew I wanted to balance my 
life through painting.” Three years 
later, Botero’s Jesuit teachers expelled 
him from school for an article about 
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Picasso they felt was “subversive.” 

Botero went to Bogota, where he 
won a prize for a painting called 
Frente al Mar. The prize money paid 
for his much-desired trip to Europe. 
Once there, he studied Velazquez and 
Goya for a year in Madrid, then spent 
a summer in Paris—haunting the 
Louvre rather than the National Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 

Italy was a revelation: Giotto, Ma- 
saccio, Mantegna and—above all— 
Piero della Francesca, who “assigned 
the same importance to both color 
and form” and became the driving 
force behind Botero’s future work. 

Old masters conquering the 
moderns? Not really: simply the dis- 
covery of a world into which Botero’s 
own stock of images could be fitted. 
In one famous painting, he shows 
Piero della Francesca, Ingres and 
himself—short and round—at table 
together. The three of them, he ex- 
plains, were “made” to understand 
one another across the centuries. 

In 1955 Botero returned to Bogota, 
where his European output met with 
mixed success. He went north to 
Mexico, visited New York and re- 
turned to Colombia to teach at the 
Academy of Fine Arts. Then, in his 
late twenties, with $200 in his pocket, 
he settled into a bohemian life among 
other Colombian artists in New 
York’s Greenwich Village. 

“We'd make big pots of soup out 
of chicken innards, which cost noth- 
ing because Americans detest them. 
That’s how we fed ourselves for 
nearly a year. Then the blessed day 
dawned when coming up with the 
rent wasn’t a problem any more. 
David Greer, a New York art dealer, 
bought seventy drawings at a throw 
for ten dollars apiece. A year later, 
Mona Lisa Age Twelve went to the 
Museum of Modern Art.” ; 

Regarding contemporary art, 
Botero states, “I’m not indifferent to 
it, but I wouldn’t say that we're living 
through a major period in the history 
of art. For example, look at the Neo- 
Expressionist movement, the toast of 
New York right now, which oscil- 


lates between abstractionism and 


U 


German Expressionism against a | 


background of gigantism. 

“This doesn’t bother me,” he adds. 
“7 find it curious, that’s all. There’s art 
that gives you pleasure, and art that 
teaches you something. You have to 
know which side of the fence to feed 


on.” This may sound like a Colom- | 


bian proverb, but Botero asserts, “No, 
I just came up with it.” 

He doesn’t see many painters. “I 
cross the street every time I see an art- 
ist coming,” he says with a touch of 
mischief. “I can’t stand being asked 


whether I’m still turning out those | 


big heads; I can’t permit myself the, 
luxury of doubt. But I do have a few; 
collectors as friends.” . 

And he rarely reads, explaining, “I 


ti 


don’t have time. There are two kinds; 
of people, the ones who create andi 


the ones who admire. They can’t lead, 
the same kind of life. I made my 
choice. But when I happen to read 
Federico Garcia Lorca, I’m grateful to, 


see that you don’t have to be incom- | 


prehensible to be a genius.” 

The Museum of Contemporary Art 
in Bogota has held a Botero retrospec- 
tive, his canvases hang in almost all 
European museums, Boteros are in- 
cluded in the permanent collections 








of the Metropolitan Museum in New ~ 


York, and Japanese museums have 


invited him to exhibit in Tokyo and jf 


Osaka. Are there reasons for his suc- 
cess besides his talent and prolific out- 
put? One may be the way he paints, 
with a joy he is able to make us share. 

Yet Botero can also disquiet us, 
with a worm emerging from a giant 
pear, or figures far too outsized for 
the little houses they live in. Ulti- 


mately, our unease dissipates as we . 
surrender to the maternal sweetness- 


of his huge women, naked, chaste, 
garbed solely in a string of pearls. 

At a time when every important 
body of work is built on the rubble of 
its predecessors, Botero’s painting re- 
assures. Born in the verdant heart of 
the Colombian Andes, it is made in 
the image of a world whose far-off 
smile is directed toward us forever.0 
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Let us tell you how. 


A variety of cycles 
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Whirlpool dryers offer a 
variety of features that can 
make the other half of laundry 
day easier, too. There’s a 
Tumble Press® setting that 
helps cut down on ironing. 

A special setting for your 
washable knits. And because 
there are so many different 
fabrics, Whirlpool dryers are 
available with up to four 
different temperature levels. 


Sizes and capacities 
for any size home. 


Different families have 
different laundry needs. That’s 
why Whirlpool washers and 
dryers are available in a wide 
variety of styles. We have 
washers that can handle up to 
18 lbs. of heavy fabric and 
denim. And a 
Thin Twin® 


sized closet...and still do 
a big job. 


A promise of quality that 
we stand behind. 


Every Whirlpool 
appliance is backed by our 
promise of good, honest qual- 
ity. Its a promise that we're 
proud of, and we support it 
with helpful programs that 
include our toll-free, 24-hour 
Cool-Line® service* To us, it’s 
just another way we can save 
you some time...and make 


your world a little easier. 
*Call 800-253-1301. 

In Alaska and Hawaii, 800-253-1121. 
In Michigan, 800-632-2243. 
































Knock, knock... you're there. 


PE. Guerinhas been at home 
in the finest homes for over 125 years. 
Providing focal points of startling artistry 
and astonishing execution. Everything from 
bathroom faucet.sets to door knobs to 
decorative hardware-of every conceivable 
description. And, if by some-remote chance 
we don’t have what you want, , 
oS we'll.make it. 
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GARDEN 


DESIGN 
A book as beautiful 
ys the gardens it displays. 


W pastimes are as rewarding as 
dening. And few gardening books are 
‘ewarding as Garden Design. Inspiring, 
wutiful, comprehensive, it is the 
nplete one-volume reference on the art 
warden design... from history... design 
es... garden types... to planning and 
olementing your own garden ideas. 


d now you may examine Garden Design 
EE-in your own home for 21 days. 
th no risk. Just return it at our expense 
‘ou don’t agree it’s everything we say. 
richly bound 10” x 10” format is filled 
1h hundreds of exquisite photographs 
1 pages of expert advice from 
fessional designers. 


ardens throughout history. 
¢ book begins with a lively survey of* 
| dens throughout the ages. From man’s 
ly concepts of the Original Garden, the 
hors trace the theory and practice of 
dens up to modern times. Examine the 
inch ideal of symmetry and order, the 
iental ideals of peace and meditation, 
: wild extravagances of the English 





landscape garden, and the influence of old 
world ideas today. 


Ideas for your own garden. 
Learn the elements of garden design, 
fundamental building blocks that give 
your garden personality and styie. There 
are step-by-step details on organizing 
priorities, budgeting, style choices, 
ornamentation, plants, bulbs, seeds, water 
and landscape design. And you don’t have 
to be a country squire to make a beautiful 
garden ... it can be done in a tiny urban 
yard, even on a rooftop! 


Gardening with the masters. 
Finally, Garden Design shows you how 
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your imterest in gardens. 





some of the world’s most prominent 
landscape designers work. See how each 
approaches the total design of a garden, 
and how each combines both theory and 
personal taste with the gifts of nature to 
create a masterpiece. Take what you need 
from these experts to help build your 
own garden. 


Examine your own copy free. 
We are so sure you'll enjoy this landmark 
volume, we invite you to examine it free 
for 21 days without obligation to buy. 
Simply return the attached postage-paid 
reply card (or the coupon) to reserve your 
copy. Enjoy the never-ending gifts of 
the garden! 


Special offer : yours for just $29.95 * (regularly $35) 
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Write: Chapman Manufacturing Co., Inc, 481 West Main St., Avon, Massachusetts 02322 for your nearest interior design source 


America’s most distinguished 
wholesale source for 
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Sole American distributors 
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A Sheraton style mahogany 


_ end table of rare refinement. 


The top is crossbanded in 
OURO mC telco 
and tapered legs are deli- 
cately inlaid in boxwood. 
23'/2"W-17"D-27"H. 


East 63rd Street, New York 10021 Telephone: 212-355-1335 
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JOSEPH RONDINA 





Splendorous Antiques in New York 
continued from page 146 


The apartment incarnates the dis- 
tinction Joseph Rondina maintains 
between his private life and the bus- 
tle of his shop, where designers are 
wont to rush in at closing time and 
demand that an apartment be outfit- 
ted with “an instant life” by breakfast 
the next day. His home is a locus for 
reflection and renewal, a place where 
the personality of the dealer-teacher 
can be comfortably subsumed in that 
of the collector-student. Like many in 
his profession, Joseph Rondina has a 





——il 


He isa 
reflective man i 
with little taste for 
commotion, a bias 
evident in his 
collection. 





wealth of anecdote and reminiscence, 
good stories that he tells well. But he 
is also a reflective man with little taste 
for commotion, a bias evident in his 
collection. Like many New Yorkers 
who remember a quieter age, he de- 
plores the insistent hustle and tension 
that have taken over so much of the 
life of the city. Perhaps this is why he 
works so well with collectors from J} 
Europe, many of whom also have : 
long memories. 
In any event, Joseph Rondina has 
created a secure niche for himself in 
the two decades since he opened for 
business. In scale, diversity and qual- 
ity, his is the kind of shop rarely 
found these days, in spirit similar 
to, although perhaps less theatrical 
than, the premises of the late Rose 
Cumming, to whom Mr. Rondina, like | 
many another, acknowledges the 
debt of example. Unusual, too, in these _ 
days of swagged-up tricks and schemes. 
is the peaceable kingdom he calls 
home, where an extraordinary aggre- 
gation of objects maintains, each on 
its own terms, an effective, intrigu- 
ing dialogue among themselves, and 
with their owner. 
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BALDWIN 


Timeless designs without peer. Only 


Baldwin masters the style, detail and finish 


of brass with such assurance. Locks, levers, 
knobs and trim 
become fine residential 
hardware appointments. Together, 
a distinctive finish to the home begun 
with your imagination. To review 
your many design options, visit 
a Baldwin Hardware Showroom. 
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Stephen Birmingham in Cincinnati 
continued from page 152 


flagstone, rugs, and two walls of J 


bookcases, I’ve enhanced this feeling 


of a snuggery. Tucked against the | 
hill, below the noises of the street, itis | 
also blessedly quiet. In winter, when § 
the trees behind the house are bare, | 
there is the city view. In summer, | 
when the hillside fills with green, | 


one could be in the Vermont woods. 


“What a wonderful place to work!” | 


my nonwriter friends exclaim. But, as |, 


every writer knows, there really is no | 


wonderful place to work. Writing, at | 


least for me, is a series of delaying tac; | 


tics. Stalling is a big part of my work+ 
day, and my room is a dandy place to 


stall. There are so many things to be | 


done before you can actually get 


down to business. Little paper clips | 


must be sorted from big paper clips, 
for example. Likewise, big rubber 


bands must be separated from those | 


tiny ones. Pencils must be sharpened; 
and if there are fifty or sixty of these, 
this takes time, and before you know 
it the little hopper that collects the 
shavings in the electric pencil sharp- 
ener must be emptied. Then it is time 
to walk the dog. And finally, since 
my room faces west, studying the 
changing hues of a sunset can con- 
sume at least forty-five minutes. This 
is a wonderful room, until that ag- 
onizing moment comes when I must 
roll that blank sheet of paper into 
the typewriter. But wait. The ribbon 
needs changing. 

Meanwhile, above my postponing 
room, the street-level offices, with 
their white marble floors and walls 
covered with charcoal burlap, are in- 
viting yet much more businesslike. 
And on the next floor, the ceilings are 


high and the walls white, lending |) 


themselves to a collection of works by 
such contemporary artists as Andy. 
Warhol, Gabriel Godard and Jack 
Youngerman. The top fioor is the 
glitter floor, where—to show off a 
glass-topped dining table, as well as 


to reflect the most sweeping of the | 


views—we covered one wall with 
bronze-tinted mirror, and like to set 
the table with crystal objects. On ev- 
ery level, the windows face primarily 
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Stephen Birmingham in Cincinnati 


east and west—east to the city’s flag- 
ship park, west to the city itself— 
for morning and afternoon light. 

Like all owners of older houses, I 
suppose, we keep adding things. The 
first was a large extension of the low- 
est deck, with a fountain and fish 
pond where a colony of carp and cat- 
fish propagates among the water 
lilies. Our latest project was a 
swimming pool—an idea several con- 
tractors assured us was impossible. 

The logical place to put a pool was 
on the steep grade behind the house. 
But this was out of the question, since 
the hills are geologically unstable—a 
city of hills, and of landslides. The 
only other possibility was a strip of 
land, eight feet wide, between our 
house and the one next door. Thanks 
to an accommodating neighbor who 
did not object to several tons of water 
being parked against her foundation, 
the necessary zoning variances were 
obtained. The pool and two balco- 
nies overhanging it were designed 
by landscape architect John Bentley. 
Our building contractor, who had 
never been asked to squeeze a pool 
into such a narrow space before, ex- 
citedly mother-henned the project, 
fussing over each engineering detail. 
The result is a two-lane lap pool, 
which though only a few feet from 
the street is screened in such a way 
that passersby never guess it’s there. 
And, though we hadn’t thought of it 
at the time, it now seems quite appro- 
priate that a tall, skinny house should 
have a long, skinny pool. 

Thus does one adjust to vertical, 
inner-city living. Yes, the kitchen is 
still on the top floor. To the obvious 
question, the answer is: Yes, you do 
have to lug bags of groceries up 
many winding steps—forty-six of 
them, to be exact. But think of the 
advantages. When your kitchen is 
forty feet above your head, you think 
twice about succumbing to that mid- 
night urge to raid the refrigerator. 
And consider the good exercise. Some 
people run, some play tennis, some 
ride bikes. I climb stairs. Which, thank 
God, is not impossible. 0 
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>. No faucet is more reliable than the Moen Legend” 
‘Infact; we guarantee the Legend against leaks and drips 
for as long as you own it. 

At Moen, we’ve built our reputation by building the 
most reliable faucets. We do it with washerless construc- 
tion and rigorous testing. 

The end result is the best faucet you can buy. Legend. 

To get the Moen Legend, call yourlocaa MOEN 
professional plumber. 

And for more information about our full 
one er kitchen and bathroom faucets, call 3 

toll-free: 


1-800-258-8787, ext. 15. 


(1-800-821-9400, ext. 15, in Ohio.) (1-800-268-0284, in Canada.) MOEN GROUE 
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Raul Hanson 
[luminates 


Exquisite lamps, chandeliers, 
and decorative accessories 
for any setting. 





Showrooms: Chicago - Dallas - High Point» New York + Atlanta -Boston-Denver+Houston 
Los Angeles + Miami - Philadelphia» San Diego.» San Francisco - Seattle 
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Rudolf Nureyev 
continued from page 166 


of the arts to history and politics. His 
hunger for knowledge is relentless, 
and that is part of the excitement of 
being with him. He has assimilated 
all the material with which he was 
bombarded when he came to the 
West at the age of twenty-three. Not 
long ago he began studying nine- 
teenth-century American life—read- 
ing Henry James—for his new ballet 
Washington Square, set to music by 
Charles Ives. He is an avid reader; 
a recent favorite book was Glenn 
Gould’s Variations—interviews the’ 
foremost Bach interpreter conduct-, 
ed with himself. Ironically, when. 
Nureyev was rechoreographing} 
Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake, he listened | 
to Bach “for inspiration.” 

Nureyev’s acute and precise ob* 
servations on almost anyone or any- 
thing are the most unusual, the most 
original. When I first knew him the 
only language he spoke, apart from' 
Russian and Tartar, was English— 
poorly—but then I have always 
found Slavic English with no prepo- 
sitions more expressive and far more 
provocative than English spoken as 
expected. He has since mastered five 
languages—“very badly,” he says— 
and can easily change from one lan- 
guage to another when talking to a 
number of people. 

Unlike many artists, Nureyev has 
never worn blinders. He knows his 
first priority, but after that the flood- - 
gates are open for him to see and to 
learn as much as possible—and he re- 
turns as much as he reaps. His de- 
mand for perfection—his intolerance 
of anything less—is matched only by 
his generosity and loyalty. There is 
no waste in his life, which has its par- 
allel in Aristotle’s definition of happi- 
ness: to live “in accordance with the 
highest excellence.” At the end of a 
recent visit with him, he jumped up 
to kiss me and then dashed out the’ 
door to a car waiting to take him to 
the Paris Opera for his performance 
of Romeo and Juliet. | thought at that 
moment about what Nureyev has al- 
ways professed: ‘’First comes the 
dance, then comes myself.” 












Control center with Touch-Tone telephone. Moisturizing facial mist. _Four-speaker stereo system. Revolutionary CycloJet™ massage. 


Introducing the extraordinary new WaterJet” BathWomb” Featuring Touch-Tone speaker 
phone system, superb four-speaker stereo integrated into the acoustic canopy, State of the 
Whirlpool Art™ hydrotherapy technology, “oh-so-soothing” PillowMassage™ headrest, nine 
revolutionary new CycloJets™ (each with a mini turbine), moisturizing facial mist, hidden 
toiletries compartment, fold-away tray table; all controlled by a fourteen-function touch 
panel control center. And, room for two. 

Just one of the more than twenty-five WaterJet® whirlpool bath styles and sizes. Easy. to : 
install (some models simply slip into existing tub space). All available in more than ce Ne 
colors with trim finishes to perfectly match your bath decor. 
Telephone 800/423-3542 or 818/998-3884 (in California) 
for complete information about WaterJet* today. There’s 
never ever been a more luxurious way to baby yourself. 


(©) 1985 Water Jet Corporation Showroom 133.N Robertson Blvd Los Angeles. CA 90048 
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WE CREATE LEGENDS. 


One North Broadway, White Plains, NY 10601 (914) 682-0307 
Write for brochure 


Du Pont TEFLON® 
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What do you calla single or 
double built-in oven that lets you 
bake, broil, microwave, 
probe roast, microwave/ bake, 
and microwave / broil-and can 
cooka 20-pound turkey in! hour 

== 4Q minutes? 


Answer: The MicroThermal Oven 
For more information on 
Thermador’s 64 premium kitchen 
appliances, contact your dealer or: 


Thermador 


5119 District Blvd., Dept. E; 
Los Angeles, CA 90040; (213) 562-1133 
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Ancient Acres 
continued from page 174 


and an occasional pear—seems ruled 
by an artful neglect. “We've rather let } 
them go,” Mrs. Trigg observes rue- 
fully. “They’re still very pretty trees, 
and—in the spring—glorious.” 


After purchasing the house, she be-_ ff 


gan a strenuous program of planting © 
aimed at controlling erosion, which | 
was something of a problem on the 
slopes, and varying the shadings of 
color and texture throughout the 
grounds. With this intent, a hand- 
some array of maples, ailanthus, 
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Cactus and other desert plants complement 
the adobe walls of the ranch house. Roses in | 
foreground announce the cultivated garden. 





black locusts and Chinese elms was 
imported. Even given the relatively 
gentle weather, the sun at that alti- 
tude, almost 7,000 feet, is always a 
factor in planting, and Mrs. Trigg’s 
daughter, Robin Martin, says that she 
at first wished for ‘an all-blue gar- 
den, but I found that what grows best 


is a lot of yellows.” In with the del- a 


phiniums, lavender, black-eyed su- 
sans and Scottish heather so far 
flourishing, she plans to establish 
day lilies and Shasta daisies. 

Thus, throughout the Trigg ranch 
there is a willingness to let the land 
determine what should come next, so 
that wild flowers spring up in profu- 
sion in the orchard, a coyote fence’ 
bears a drift of vines, and a courtyard” 
wall of adobe ages gently. The theory 
seems to be that a beautiful combina-’ 
tion of materials will weather beau- 
tifully, and on the grounds of the 
Rancho Las Acequias the theory 
works. Just as it did on the day of the 
crucial picnic, the land still possesses 
a formidable power to enchant.0 
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Designer’s Cheerful Domain 
continued from page 204 


she loved nature and animals; she 
wrote beautifully, as everybody 
knows.” Though Miss Egli lived in 
Zurich, Rome, Paris and Hong Kong 
before moving to San Francisco in the 
early sixties—where she began work- 
ing with Val Arnold as an interior de- 
signer—she still views herself as a 
Dane at heart and “as a guest here, a 
well-treated and happy guest, but 
nevertheless still a guest.” 

Wherever she has lived, Dorrit Egli 
has been a dedicated collector. Ev- 
erything from antique scientific in- 
struments to unusual candles catches 
her fancy. Her latest impulse has led 
her to contemporary sculpture; her 
first purchase, a tree of life, “has 
everything I love on it: birds, a 
beautiful little sea lion, a dog.” 

Another sculptural gesture is the 
threshing sled lying upright against a 
wall in the entrance hall, where con- 
ventional wisdom might have placed 
a console and mirror. Dragged by a 
team of horses over a pile of grain, 
the sled once served as a milling ma- 
chine; here its wooden bulk stands 
with Viking solidity, while its peb- 
ble-studded base fascinates with its 
obsessive patterning. 

Miss Egli brings these freewheel- 
ing elements together with a blithe 
disregard for ancestry. She had had 
her wooden mantelpiece in storage 
for ten years; it came forward to pro- 
vide a reminder of the English coun- 
try atmosphere of her former house, 
and even to suggest “a bit of Den- 
mark and Sweden.” In her view, the 
exact history of a given piece may not 
always be the crucial issue. There are 
times, she feels, when what truly 
matters is the range of association and 
the expression of personal flair. 

* “T love—and will always love— 
odd things,” she notes, adding that 
she also feels strongly about certain 
basic values that are sometimes too 
readily dismissed. “The word cozy 
in America can have suffocating 
overtones,” she declares, “but I do 
love warmth, and I will always want 
the wonderful feeling of being home 
and of being truly protected.” 
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One North Broadway, White Plains, NY 10601 (914) 682-0307 
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One of a pair of very 
important Standing Candelabra, 
English late 18th C. 

Gold bronze and crystal. 
Height—7’ 6” 
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Eat? Or dine? 


The rise and fall 
and rise again 
of the dining room. 





Just a few years ago dining rooms seemed to 

be onthe list of endangered household species, 

a list that included butler’s pantries, libraries 

and dressing rooms. Even a criti- 

cally acclaimed off-Broadway play 

(The Dining Room by A.R. Gur- 

ney, Jr.) was based on the notion 

that this room was some sort of 

archeological artifact now useful 

only as a clue to the cultural and 
: social changes of recent years. 

But the latest news from the 

‘ Home Front is that dining rooms 

are now high on many people's 

most-wanted lists and they're ask- 

ing architects and designers to put 


| 4 them back into their lives. 
en = This resurgence may be due in 
| oy 








part to the Great American Gour- 
met Revolution now at its zenith. If you’re going 
to shine at nouvelle and all those other cui- 
sines, you want a proper theater in which to 
display your new-found masterpieces. 
Whatever the reasons for their comeback, 
the new dining rooms are very different from 
those staid rooms of yesterday. Gone is much 
of the rigid formality. In its 
place, there’s now a feeling 
of informal ease and com- 
fort, reflecting today’s more 
casual attitudes. In the 
Southampton dining room 
designed by Gary Crain 
shown here, you can feel | 
this current mood. Even 
though the look is very 
Country/Traditional, the 
room is sparked with an in- 3 
formality that is thoroughly | 
contemporary. Part of this 
effect results from the r 
sprightly flower-strewn | 
wallpaper and the inviting | 
wing chair with its match- 
ing upholstery (from Schu- 
















macher’s Chez Moi collection, the pattern is 
“Belle Isle”). The light-catching DuPont Da- 
cron® and silk draperies and the imported 
wool Dhurrie rug counterpoint the period 
table and chairs in a very modern way, too. In 
all, a harmonious background for the social 
activity we call “dining.” 

Historically, separate rooms set aside solely 
for the purpose of eating didn’t show up until 
well into the 18th century. As with many other 
things having to do with the cooking and 
serving of food, the idea of a separate “eating 
room’ can be credited to the French and to the 
reign of Louis XV. The differentiated dining 
room helped to transform plain “eating” into 
fancy “dining.” What had been a biologic ne- 
cessity was turning into a key social ritual. 

In keeping with this ritualization of dining, 
all sorts of customs were developed: England’s 
Charles I had ok’d the use of cutlery several 
hundred years before with his declaration “It is 
decent to use a fork”; the central table sur- 
rounded by chairs, termed “table a l'anglais,” 
was adopted world-wide; sequential serving of 
meals, one course at a time “in the Russian 
manner” became another international 
standby; special dining 
room protocol—as well as 
all kinds of special dining 
room furniture—soon clut- 
_ tered the eating rooms of 
the world. 

In the two hundred years 
after Louis XV, dining 
rooms ultimately became 
the focal point of almost 
every household, no matter 
how rich or how humble. 
These high-flying days con- 
« tinued well into the middle 
of this century. Then, a few 
decades ago it seemed as 

« though we were back in the 
°S pre-dining room era again, 

$ and were being asked to 
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make do with the bit of space dubbed “the 
dining area” that was tacked onto some other 
room. Happily, this trend now seems to be 
reversed. Great meals are once again being 
served in great-looking dining rooms. 
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When F. Schumacher and Company opened 
up its shelves for business in the 1890's dining 
rooms were often imposingly sumptuous, even 
regal. All sorts of sumptuous and regal fabrics 
suited to the era were ordered from those 
Schumacher shelves. For today’s dining room 
renaissance, Schumacher continues to meet 
the multiple needs of the present generation of 
decorators and designers. By offering the 
world’s most comprehensive inventory of deco- 
rative fabrics and wall-coverings reflecting 
every era of design with unequalled authority. 
By maintaining acolor palette that is unusually 
sensitive to the nuances of changing times and 
fashions. And by providing a handpicked se- 
lection of the finest rugs and carpets of the 
world. Whether it’s fora new dining room, ora 
houseful of other distinctive rooms, decorators 
and designers, wending 5 
their busy way in search 
of perfection, almost daily 
say to themselves (with 
an ingrained belief and 
a sigh of relief), “...surely, 


Schumacher” 
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WATERMILL AND SAN FRANCISCO 


SHEPARD ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE FROM NORMAN 











| THE DAY STUDIO WORKSHOP INC. 


Glazing & Marbleizing 
for Interior Wall Surfaces 
Wall Glazing Seminar 


Painted finishes for vertical wall 
treatments. Create any texture and 
pattern using paint in any color for 
interior wall decoration and design 
for the home & workspace. Compre 
hensive 2-day wall glazing seminar 
demonstrates simple single applica 
tion latex & oil paint glazes, mottles 
marbleizing and tromp l'oeil tech 
niques. Easy to understand step by 
step instruction for both the profes 
sional & non-professional, taught by 
demonstration on a full scale 15 foot 
wall, baseboards, and crown mould 
ings. Color mixing, glaze formulas 
readily available tools & supply 
sources, basic preparation & busi 
ness guidelines for estimating, con 
tracting, presentation & selling 


Write for additional workshop information 


PAINTED FIN 





FOR FINE FURNITURE AND INTERIORS 





Painted « Gilded + Metallic 
Furniture & Interior Finishes 
Workshop | Seminar 


Comprehensive 2-day seminar 
teaches painted finishing tech 
niques for furniture, screens and dec 


orative interior detailing 


Painted Finishes, basic gilding & 


antiquing techniques parchment 
bone, goatskin, ivory, leather, horn 


shagreen & 


pickling techniques 
Traditional gilding & contemporary 
metallic finishes—gold leaf, bronze 
lead, pewter, verdigris, pitted & tar 
nished silver, copper & silver varia 
tions. Oriental lacquerfinishes—nashiji 
mokume & negoro nuri. Specialty 
finishes—cracked linen laminate 
textural, & crackle. Workshop | sem 
inar is the foundation for furniture 
finishing. The techniques are tight 
& formularized for applica 
tion on wood, metal or plaster surfaces 


precise 


1504 Bryant St., San Francisco, CA 94103 + 415/626-9300 
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crystal candelabra. 
Dazzling old-world 
craftsmanship. Trimmed 
with the shimmering 
look of brass. Positively 
abreathtaking . . . and 

absolutely affordable. 


From Crystal Clear... 
(FT ett 


Suddenly XV 
everything is 1 


Wall Glazing 
Seminar 

San Francisco— 
10/12-13 

Day Studio 

New York—10/19-20 
New York Academy 
of Art 
Dallas—11/2-3 
World Trade Center 


Workshop | 
Seminar 

New York—I1/16-17 
New York Academy 
of Art 


Los Angeles—11/23-24 
Pacific Design Center 


9am-6 pm 

Sat.& Sun 

$400.00 

Booklet included 
Registration required 
Write for brochure 







‘ Crystal Clear Industries, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10001 + (212) 683-6272 


At your Crystal Clear Gallery dealer. For a full-color catalogue, please send $5.00 














ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
SELECT IONS 


Saving your 
back issues? 


Slipcases keep them 
neat and dust-free! 


A. Coffee-color vinyl case attractively 
gold stamped on cover and spine 
provides functional beauty plus 
padded protection for treasured back 
issues of Architectural Digest. 

Two cases will hold 12 issues. 


#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (2.00) 


B. Function meets beauty in this 
attractive see-through organizer. 
Handsome and sturdy acrylic case 
keeps six issues of Architectural 
Digest handy and dust-free. 
#200011 CLEAR SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 
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CALL TOLL: FREE 800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 7A.M.-5P.M. Pacific Time. In 
California, call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders 
only. Minimum $15. (For Customer Service, call 
213-836-7090.) Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 
Items may be shipped separately. Offer good in 
USA and Canada only. 


“Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of 
Knapp Communications Corporation, used with 
permission 


Architectural Digest Selections, Dept. A695 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90232 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE ZIP 


Quantity 
#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (2.00) 
#200011 CLEAR SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 


Grand Total $ (Please add 
amount indicatedin( ) for shipping and 
handling per unit shipped.) 

LJ Check payable to Architectural Digest 
Selections (add 6.5% sales tax if 
delivered in California) 
Visa Mastercard 
American Express 
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(if charging) 








SMART BUYERS 
SPECIFY MANDARIN 
FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


Making Way 
For New Shipments 


Entire Stock 
Discounted 60% 


(excluding wired lamps) 


POLAROID PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED FOR 
SPECIFIC REQUESTS. EXPERT PACKING 
FOR SHIPMENTS WORLDWIDE 


MANDARIN ANTIQUES, LTD. 


Wholesale & Retail 9:00-5:30 Monday-Saturday 
812 West Pine Street P.O. Box 428 Farmville, N.C. 27828 
(919) 753-3324 
Located 22 miles east Highway I-95 


One of the largest stocks of 


Oriental antiques outside the Orient. 





























An Irresistible Force 


ONE AFTERNOON some years ago, 
when a favorite client visited the 
New York branch of an eminent 
Bond Street antiques firm and 
bought a beautiful old set of chairs 
that badly needed new covers, the 
manager turned to Pamela Banker 
and casually asked, “Why don’t you 
take care of them?” So she did. 
Again, a few years later, when 
friends of Mrs. Banker purchased a 
venerable but completely bare 
country house in New York State, 
one of them turned to her and 
offhandedly asked, ‘““Why don’t you 
decorate it for us?” So she did. 


And now, twenty years later, she 
is working on an island summer 


PHOTOGRAPHY. FELICIANO. 





house off the coast of Connecticut 
and another one on New York’s 
Shelter Island—both, of course, need 
decorating now that their structural 
work is done. And yes, she will. 
Mrs. Banker, whose Manhattan- 
based design firm rests squarely and 
solely on her own shoulders, is very 
much in demand today—so in 
demand that lately, she confesses, 
she’s been feeling like “a traffic cop.” 
Typically, she has twelve to eighteen 
residential projects on the boards. 
These include the usual townhouses, 
apartments and country houses, but 
also that first home she did for her 
friends: Mrs. Banker has returned to 
it to redo a room here, a room there, 








several times in the past twenty 
years. This is not exceptional for her. 
Best known for her work inthe | 
English style, Mrs. Banker has in fact 
created interiors as disparate as a 
Japanese weekend house north of 
New York City, and a Washington, ' 
D.C. townhouse very much in the 
eighteenth-century French style. 
(She’s also worked often enough in a 
purely modern vein to have had a 
steel-and-glass coffee table named 
after her by Karl Springer.) 
Although most of her interiors can 
be categorized as traditional and are , 
admired for the impeccable quality 
of their furnishings and finishes, 
there is a certain relaxed, 
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Soft tones provide a harmonious backdrop for the Oriental touches—a framed antique Chinese panel and a Chinese porcelain lamp 
(above left)—Pamela Banker likes to include in her own home. Clarence House fabric covers the chair and sofa; tablecloth fabric is from 
Jack Lenor Larsen. Says the designer of her prized set of Georg Ehret engravings (above right), “I love their coloring, their simplicity.” 


continued on page 242 










ENRI ROUSSEAU 1814-1910 


| “Le Jardin Exotique” 
Tapestry, Size: 624 x 90% inches (157 x 227.cm.) 
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Limited edition of eight with certificate of “Le centre Artistique et Culturel”’ 
Signed lower right “Henri Rousseau,’ number 4 with initials “MV” from Vauboyen mill 
Created from Tropiques; exhibited at the Salon d’Automme, 1907 
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| LITERATURE: Jean Bouret, Henri Rousseau, New York Graphic Society, 1961. Illustrated plate 35, p. 127. 
Vann le Pichon, The World of Henri Rousseau, The Viking Press, 1982, Illustrated. p. 167. . 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections © 
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510/520 St. Louis Street e New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 @ (504) 524-5462 


By appointment only 
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Seaside exclusivity. 


A resort like no other, with a cher- 
ished reputation going back over fifty 
years. Accommodations. Service. 
Facilities. All remarkable. Guests tell 
us there's a wonderful sense of spon- 
taneity...a verve and vitality...they 
can find nowhere else. 


Come experience the Ponte Vedra 
Inn & Club. Enjoy an exuberant kind 
of hospitality and charming air 

of exclusivity. 


High-spirited fun includes an expanse 
of beach unsurpassed in Florida, 

2 superbly-designed 18-hole golf 
courses, 15 Rubico tennis courts, 

3 swimming pools and an exciting array 
of planned and unplanned activities. 
Sumptuous dining at the Inn, Golf 
Club or Surf Club. 153 surfside rooms 
and suites, 22 golf villas...uncom- 
monly spacious, with conveniences 
that count. 





Pott Vidi Da A Chit 


Where excellence endures 


In Florida: 1-800-432-3498 
Out of state: 1-800-874-3558 
Ponte Vedra Beach, Florida 32082 
904-285-6911 


Situated directly on the Atlantic Ocean 
20 minutes from Jacksonville. 








hat's because KitchenAid’ 
dishwashers have the 
unique Triple Filtration System 


YOU JUST RINSED YOUR 
LAST DISH. 


with a hard-food disposer. 
It's so tough it can grind up 
food, even an occasional 
olive pit. 

This way, you wont have 
to rinse dishes by hand. 

And because it’s built by 
KitchenAid, it's built to last. 

Now, doesn't it make 


sense to have a dishwasher 
that does all the dishwashing? 


KitchenAid. 


For the way its made” 











BELIEVES IN) 
THE DIGNIT 
OF WORK. | 


The world is not filled me 
freeloaders waiting for an 
American handout. 


We know. In 33 countries in | 
Asia, Africa and Latin America 
we support projects based on hy 
work and self-help. Women’s , 
cooperatives in Mali and if 
Bangladesh. Solar-powered irrig 
tion pumps in dry Somalia. Toc 
and medicine for the refugees ir 
war-torn Central America. Trad 
tional and high-yield rice variet} 
to stem starvation in Kampuch@ 





We see the world’s hungry as 
our neighbors—hard-working, 
in need of the tools and time ye 
money can buy. Invest in their 
future, and you buy your own 
family a brighter tomorrow. 


We know we can move the 
world, because we have found d 
place to stand. 







Box N400 
115 Broadway | 
Boston, Ma.02} 
617 482-1211 | 
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A full, audited financial repd 
available from Oxfam Amé@ 


or, for New York residents, i 
the Department of State, Offi 


\ Charities Registration, Alb 
\ / NY 12231 i 
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“Too Busy 
To Cook? 
A Collection of 
Fast & Fabulous 
Recipes from 
Bon Appétit 


Now there is an entire volume 
of imaginative, timesaving recipes 
compiled from Bon Appetit’s “Too 
Busy to Cook?” column. All can be 
completed in an hour or /ess, are 
deliciously different, are kitchen 
tested, and are perfect for today’s 
tastes and busy lifestyles. 


Includes: more than 600 recipes 

* complete cross-referenced index 
* more than 48 full-color photos 

* special chapter heads with extra 
tricks, tips, and techniques to save 
time * and much more! 


Order today for no-risk 
14-day examination. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 


SEND TO: The Knapp Press, 
pool 10th Street, P.O. Box 10248, Des Moines, Iowa 50336 


Please send me __ copies of Too Busy to Cook 
@ 19.95 each plus $2.50 shipping and handling. 
(For shipments to Calif., Illinois, or Iowa please 
add applicable sales tax.) I understand that if not 
completely satisfied, I may return it within 14 
days for a full refund. 


Total amount enclosed: $_________ 
(checks payable to The Knapp Press) 


MasterCard 0 VISA 


























* O Charge my order to: 


(If MasterCard, include Interbank # 
shown above your name) 


Expiration date 














Signature 
Name ‘ 
Address 
Cy State Zip 
Please allow 6 weeks for delivery. F30 
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SIMPLY ELEGANT. SIMPLY PRICED. 


Your complete source 


for fine furnishings. 


At discounted prices, of course. 


M 


P. O. Box 1150 -- 2153 Lejeune Blvd 
Jacksonville, N. C. 28541-1150 
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TOLL FREE QUOTES: 1-800/334.2340 I'm interested in dramatic savings on 
fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for: 


____ $15 Eighteenth Century 
Catalog Library 

$10 Contemporary Catalog 
Library 

_____ $10 French Catalog Library 

CITY ___ $10 Oriental Catalog Library 

____ $6 Leather Catalog, Samples 








NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 





STATE 





il orders accepted for catalogs. Orders outside the 
tal United States add $3 postage fee for every 
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STRIKE IT RICH! 


with Germany’s oldest Government guaranteed State Lottery, the 
SUEDDEUTSCHE KLASSENLOTTERIE 


Next lottery starts November 9, 1985 and lasts 6 months. 
340,178 guaranteed winners of only 700,000 ticket numbers. 


Almost every SECOND ticket number is a sure WINNER! 
We have increased our total payout to 87 MILLION U.S. DOLLARS — equivalent to 


262 MILLION D-MARK 


Imagine, you buy only ONE TICKET and participate in 26 weekly drawings. 
You have 26 WINNING CHANCES to gain a jackpot and become a 


MILLIONAIRE 


We make many Millionaires and notify every winner. 
All prizes are TAX FREE in Germany. This is your chance of a lifetime. 



































Do not delay— Order your ticket(s) today from 
LOTTERIE FREUNDEL, POB 700230, 6000 Frankfurt/Main, West Germany 
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ff aes Please send me: 







S. key 
J) —_______ 11 ticket DM 720. — or US$ 240.— 
14 ticket DM 180.—or US$ 60.— 
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—_____1/2 ticket DM 360. — or US$ 120.— 
18 ticket DM 90.—or US$ 30 - 


Dollar-rates are subject to change 
























0 information 
O for a list of winners, please send $7.50 





















DESIGN DIALOGUE: PAMELA BANKER 


An Irresistible Force 


= 


continued from page 238 


contemporary quality to a Banker 
room that she has termed “a casual 
approach to luxury.” 

Usually Mrs. Banker’s clients 
bring with them definite likes and 
dislikes, but also an ability to “let 
go” once fundamental decisions 
have been made. “I’m not entirely 
sure why, but clients do trust me a 
great deal,” she says. “Perhaps that’s 
because, generally speaking, I’m 
very outspoken. But I also listen 
very hard when we first meet.” 

Then, too, the designer says she 
appreciates some limitations: “The 
hardest thing to have is carte 
blanche.” Thus, she’s unperturbed 
when clients shyly bring up old 
family possessions. “I can’t bear 
waste,” she says. “A client might 
have something nice they feel rather 


ambiguous about. It might not be 
something you'd necessarily choose, 
but it’s a good piece. I generally 
try to use those things. I suppose 
you could say I’m thrifty.” 
Although her own surroundings 
reflect this almost ecological bent— 
two painted Hepplewhite-style 
shield-back chairs, for instance, that 
have enhanced many settings over 
recent years—Pamela Banker is not 
a collector herself. “I think that’s 
because I move fast, in every way. I 
love clearing out and starting again 
and changing.”” An exception is a 
steadily mounting number of 
botanical prints, some by the 
eighteenth-century watercolorist 
Georg Ehret. Most of these hang in a 
country house on Long Island that 
Mrs. Banker and her husband of 





eighteen years converted from 
a dilapidated coach house. 

The couple, who have a teenage 
daughter, share a fondness for 
Oriental things. Her maternal 
grandparents lived in Japan for 
many years, and when they returned , 
to the States they shipped back— 
among other Oriental objects—two 
teahouses they erected on their estate 
in Connecticut, in the middle of a 
garden with stepping-stone paths 
and Japanese bridges. 

“Going to have afternoon tea with ! 
my grandmother was extremely 
important to me when I was a little 
girl,” Pamela Banker says. ‘“We 
would sit on the tatami mats and 
drink Japanese tea. It was all done 
quite correctly. She also had some 
very good Oriental art, lacquer, 


With her practical mind and appreciative eye, Pamela Banker chose this Japanese screen (above left) for her dining room not only 
because of the “beautiful workmanship” but “for its versatility—it would look good in any setting.” The eclectic selection of furnishings 
includes a Hepplewhite-style chair and an antique Chinese panel mounted as a tabletop on a modern stand (above right). 
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continued on page 246 
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_ CFKOHLER 


European styling and Kohler quality join hands. The Chardonnay™ pedestal lavatory in ee Puree™, availa- 
ble in fourteen other decorator colors. Other custom faucets also available. For more details see the Yellow Pages 
for a Kohler showroom, or send $2 for a color catalog to Kohler Co., Dept. AMY, Kohler, Wisconsin 53044. 














sels $235! 
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THE INHERITANCE 


the finest European 
Goose Down Comforter 


Now, at Introductory Prices 
from 





Fe several years, we have sold the 
Karo-Step comforter at a lower price 
than any of our competitors. It was the 
finest available anywhere. But, as fine as 
the Karo-Step is —and we still offer it—we 
weren't satisfied. 


So, for the past two years we have been 
working with some of the best manufac- 
turers in Europe to develop an even better 
comforter. Most importantly, we are 
offering it at an even greater savings than 
our original Karo-Step. We call it, THE 
INHERITANCE. 

Covered in a silky-soft 220 thread long- 
staple cambric cotton, you will find the 
highest quality European white goose 
down. Its fill power is an unsurpassed 
650+, fluffier and warmer than others. 
And, because it’s all down and no feath- 
ers, you Can use it all year long. 

Lastly, the finest stitchers were chosen to 
create a baffled inner wall to allow the 
down to loft to its fullest, and to guarantee 
that there would be no leakage of fill 
whatsoever —ever. With each comforter 
comes a LIFETIME GUARANTEE as well 
as a satisfaction guarantee. Truly an 


THE COMFORTER CONNECTION 


INHERITANCE! And best of all, our prices 
are lower than those you would find any- 
where else—/f you could find THE 
INHERITANCE anywhere else! 


SAVE $100 on Twin—Now $245 
SAVE $145 on Full—Now $295 SAVE 
$190 on Queen— Now $365 SAVE 
$235 on King—Now $445 The Com- 
forter Connection pays all shipping and 
handling charges. 

Available in Winter White, Soft Cream, 
and Pale Silver 


TO ORDER: 

Call TOLL FREE 1-800-922-4450 for 
immediate shipment. (in MA Call (617) 
329-3731). We accept American Ex- 
press, Visa and Master Card. 


We also welcome mail orders: 
Send your name, address, and check or 
credit card information (type of card, 
number, expiration date) to 
The Comforter Connection 
555 High Street-Dept. AD-0409 
Westwood, MA 02090 


P.S. Call or write to receive our catalog. 


MOVING? 
RENEWING? 
QUESTION? or 
COMPLAINT’? 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears On your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label. 


MOVING? 


ADDRESS 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 

box below, send us this coupon 

and your label. 

L] Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list. 


RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it’s 
correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your Cur- 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 
include your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? 


We can give faster results when 
you include your label. 


Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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Fann De pchacnees Digest Keaders 


It’s Fall. The excitement of new wardrobes, new gift and entertaining ideas, 
getting on with life after the summer doldrums. Choose from a spectacular 
variety of merchandise from these fabulous catalogs. Order yours from 

the coupon at the bottom of the following right-hand page. 








Olaamingoale's 


LTO 


HOW TO BUILD A CLASSIC WARDROBE 
. . - FOR LESS. 


Send for our catalog and save 20%—30% 
on fine clothing for men and women. 

2. Select from a superb collection of tradi- 
tional clothing and accessories of excep- 
tional quality and value in our 88-page 
color catalog. Satisfaction unconditionally 
guaranteed. One-year subscription: $1. 














furnishings, provocatively please even the 
most hard-to-please. All this and further 
surprises from Bloomingdale’s By Mail for 
only $4... . applicable towards your first 
purchase. 


1. Hurry to the mailbox and send away for 
the Bloomingdale’s By Mail Christmas 
Catalogue. 112-pages laden with gifts 
galore—mostly photographed in romantic 
Italy. Fashion, fantasy, food, home 







J°S. A. Bank Clothiers 


Manufacturers and Merchants of Fine Traditional Clothing 











Importers of Fine Statuary 


3. Obtain masterpieces of European sculp- 
ture without leaving your home. 178 full- 
color photos illustrate 200 immediately 
available items; oxolyte, terra cotta, 
bronze statues plus hand made reproduc- 
tions of ancient Greek vases and Sicilian 
figurines. Variety of sizes and prices. Our 
return policy eliminates risk. A 22 page 
booklet concerning the statues accom- 
panies the 47 pages of illustrations. A 
beautiful art book for $3. 


WORLD AROUND 
THE KOHLER BATH 


6. You know us as plumbing people, now 
discover us as decorators! We've traveled 
the world to bring you bath accessories for 
travel, home, suiting decors such as 
Eurostyle, Oriental, Art Deco and more. 
From towels and mirrors to designer lei- 
surewear and lighting . . . for gifts or for 
yourself. A year of catalogs—$2.00. 


Crate&Barrel 


~ 








7. One year of the most interesting cook- 
ware, glassware, tableware, bedding, fash- 
ions and accessories in the world. One 
year of the newest products for contempo- 
rary lifestyles. Just $2. 
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4. It’s chock full of items that'll make life 
more pleasant, safer, more convenient, 
even more fun. I’ve selected over 260 items 
that you'll find useful at home, at work, for 
play, and for the sickroom—Wonderful 
things for making everybody's life more 
comfortable. $3.00. 
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8. Love’s is your source for the latest in fine 
jewelry fashions. Save up to 60% on fa- 
mous name pearls, collectible crystal, 14K 
gold jewelry, diamonds, watches, and 
other fine jewelry. Backed by Love's guar- 
antee of satisfaction. For your subscription 
to Love’s catalog, send $2. 


RES 


Fine Jewelry At Beautiful Prices 











for Men and Women. 
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Sime Ga 
5. The country’s premier collection of orig- 
inal movie posters—rare, vintage and con- 
temporary—such as “Gone With the 
Wind,” Hitchcock, Astaire and Rogers, 
Garbo, Dietrich. Comprehensive catalog 
showing over 250 collectible lithographs. 
Your opportunity now to own previously 
inaccessible authentic film posters. $6.00 





9. The designer hosiery boutique featuring 
Christian Dior, Givenchy, Adolfo. 
Sheers, ultra-sheers, lycra sheers, support, 
knee-hi’s, textures. We have them all in 
your size. Personal, quick service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Catalog free. 





Antigues & Accents 


10.A unique collection of distinctive an- 


tiques and fine American hand-made crafts 
for connoisseurs and collectors. Elegant 
decorative treasures with timeless appeal 
and outstanding beauty. Full-color folios 
$3.00. 





Send coupon at bottom of following right-hand page to: CATALOGS U.S.A., Box 23039, Rochester, N.Y. 14692 




















DESIGN DIALOGUE: PAMELA BANKER 





An Irresistible Force 
continued from page 242 


jades, all sorts of things. This 

was a huge influence on me from 
early on, and a prevailing one: the 
quality of that sort of furniture, the 
scale, the simple design.” 

Her love for the Oriental has been 
a kind of hallmark in almost every 
interior she has created—including, 
of course, her own Upper East Side 
apartment, where an Edo-period 
Japanese screen—of carved wood, 
resplendent with brass hardware, 
mother-of-pearl inlay and painted 
chrysanthemums—vies for attention 
with an ebony elephant-head plant 
stand and graceful black-lacquered 
Chinese-style chairs. 

Early aesthetic influences aside, 
Mrs. Banker’s vocation came as a 
surprise. She’s a native New Yorker 
who was “brought up in a rather 
comfortable way; I had no idea I’d 
ever have a career. I simply wasn’t 
encouraged to go to work.” Never- 
theless, armed with a bachelor’s 
degree in art history, she landed a 
job right out of college as a 
researcher at the Frick Art Reference 
Library. Soon, however, she moved 
to London, where she found herself 
working for various antiques dealers. 
While there she received invaluable 
on-the-job training: “There’s nothing 
like touching, feeling and looking at 
a magnificent piece of furniture.” 
She continued her education by 
working for another dealer when 
she returned to New York. 

Self-taught in many areas, Mrs. 
Banker admits she worries over 
“elements like measurements 
constantly, but I never have to 
double-think color choices.” And her 
use of color, it’s agreed, is 
distinguished. “Color is certainly 
central to much of my work. I love 
subtle, strong wall color—strong, not 
bright. The right dark blue, for 
instance, is not a bright blue. It’s a 
subtle, beautiful shade that can go 
gray, green, bluer. . .” 

Mrs. Banker has been known to 
install a raspberry-red carpet in an 
eighteenth-century drawing room; 


cover a Palm Beach dining room 
with pure coral-colored fabric; 
combine deep yellow walls with 
museum-quality antiques and a 
bargello-patterned rug. Her own 
bedroom—to the initial amazement 
and enduring delight of her 
friends—is a rich Chinese lacquer 
red. The Bankers’ living room is 
painted a soft “adobe pink” she 
cribbed from a magazine photo- 
graph of the exterior of Georgia 
O’Keeffe’s house in New Mexico 
(Architectural Digest, July 1981). 

Her adventurous color sense goes 
hand in hand with her conviction 
that there should always be 
“something a little different, a little 
offbeat,” even in the seemingly most 
“purist” of interiors. “If things can 
work independently and look good 
on their own—whatever they are— 
they'll work well together.” As she 
says this, her eye falls on a 
polychrome vase near the mantel in 
her living room. “This vase, for 
instance—it really doesn’t match 
anything here, but isn’t it great? It’s 
just a Mexican pot, but it works 
because of the coloring and its 
classic, beautiful shape.” And the 
“pot” does coexist perfectly with the 
faux-marbre mantelpiece, the low 
tables, even with the Chinese 
handpainted wallpaper panel. 

Mrs. Banker’s unlooked-for career 
recently took another turn. A 
“frustrated architect,” she gathered 
up her courage, bent to the will of 
longtime clients and designed a 
Shingle Style house for them along 
Stanford White lines. “My clients 
had a lot of blind faith, didn’t they? 
They get the blue ribbon. But we had 
a very, very good builder. We started 
the planning last March, and they 
spent their first weekend there in 
February.” She says this airily, as if 
architects all over the world 
regularly brought houses in on 
schedule with the punctuality 
of Concorde pilots. Obviously, 
Pamela Banker can. 

—George Whitmore 
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The Famous 
Reject 
Ana 
Shops 
of London 


11. Our super full colour catalogue is 
packed with fine bone china, crystal, 
earthenware, cutlery and gifts from Brit- 
ain’s most famous makers. We send goods 
to all parts of the world and customers from 
the USA will find big savings even when 
shipping and insurance charges are in- 
cluded. $3. 


@aviarteria One. 


CAVIAR CENTER U.S.A. 


Saag, 


15. Exclusive Importers of the Famed IM- 
PERIAL CAVIAR. The only beluga rated Ex- 
cellent by the New York Times Caviar 
Survey. Write for catalog and 4 bi-monthly 
newsletters. $3.00 


>, THE JAPAN COLLECTION 


a 
vu 19. RONIN GALLERY’s 
unique holiday cata- 
logue of fine 17th-20th 
* century Japanese wood- 
block prints, crafts, net- 
suke, posters, books, .~ 
cards and other gift and deco- 


% s a ae 5 
nes A rating ideas from Japan. x,y « 
“Sa Send $3 for a years sub- ee 
“a scription. _ oN 
LE, 


) bebe coventr 
ra copper 


20. Coventry Coppers. Professional- 
weight solid-copper cookware for the se- 
rious Cook at direct-from-factory savings of 
up to 40%. The ultimate in cooking uten- 
sils, unique ‘‘state of the art” stick-resistant 
nickel-alloy lining needs no maintenance. 
$2.00 


Fill out coupon on opposite page. 
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12. HERMES. In itself a sumptuous gift, the 
elegant 120-page Hermés catalogue brings 
the best of Paris to you: the world famous 
silks, leather goods, timeless couture and 
unique accessories that have made Hermés 
the standard of luxury since 1837. Now, 
for the first time, prices are included for 

your convenience. $6.00 
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BEAT ReAG Ke ACT. 
MIRROR OF ALL AGES & CULTURES 


16. Treasures from the Barakat family pre- 
senting thousands of artifacts that have 
been collected over four generations of the 
finest masterpieces of ancient archaeologi- 
cal, ethnographical, and religious art of all 
periods and cultures, including ancient 
coins and jewelry. Full color catalog, 
$30.00. BARAKAT GALLERY. 





21. Norwegian Caribbean Lines. 3-, 4- and 
7-night cruises to the best of the Caribbean, 
the Bahamas and Mexico. Only NCL has 
five great ships to ten great islands—in- 
cluding 7-night cruising on the incompara- 
ble S/S Norway, the world’s largest cruise 
ship. Visit island paradise ports like 
Nassau, Ocho Rios, Cancun, Cozumel, St. 
Thomas, and NCL’s own Private Island. 
Free or reduced round-trip airfare is also 

available. Send for your free catalog now. 
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We've gathered catalogs from the nation’s best department stores, specialty 


shops and mail order firms. Bursting with new ideas for your Fall shopping. 
Order now from the coupon at the bottom of the page, and the catalogs will 
be sent to you directly by the companies offering them. 


oo oo bo OO OO 0 


BERGDORF GQODMAN 


13.There is only one Bergdorf Goodman. 


A special world filled with unlimited 
luxury and unique innovative style 
And now our Fashion Books 
can bring this world home to you 
from the newest designs for 
women and men to exciting gifts and 
accessories for the home 
One year subscription $7.00 





INTERNATIONAL 
i MALE 


17. INTERNATIONAL MALE. Much more 
than acatalogue— it’s a unique men’s fash- 
ion magazine showing you how to bring it 
all together. Hottest new looks from Eu- 
rope, Tokyo and America. Many exclusive 
designs plus activewear, fitness gear, un- 
derwear and grooming aids from around 
the world. Refundable with your first order, 
a year’s subscription is $2. 


Mission 
Orchards 


22. FREE box of Comice Pears ($10 value) 
will be shipped in October to you when 
you request your 5-issue Holiday series of 
colorful MISSION ORCHARDS catalogs. 
Our 51st year! Order your Holiday Gifts 
with confidence—monthly fruit clubs, fruit 
baskets, special candies, nuts and flowers. 
Send $5.00. 





| No cash or stamps please AD 09/01/85 


Digest Readers 


14. 36 pages, filled with the clean design 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Norway and 


Iceland are famous for! Men’s and 
women’s fashion and skiwear. Leather 
couches, pine furniture, wool rugs, table 
linens, stemware, more. We deliver to your 
home or office and we pick up returns free! 
$2, applicable to first purchase. 


@ 


\ SPECIALTY SHOP ) 





18.The best of San Francisco designer 
Eileen West—romantic American-made 
clothing of quality natural fabrics. The 
beautifully photographed resort catalogue 
captures the mood of her feminine dresses 
and sportswear and her Queen Anne’s Lace 
lingerie: the ultimate in cotton sleepwear, 
robes, camisoles and slips. Perfect as a gift 
or just for yourself. Send $2 for a year’s 
subscription. 





tT — Send coupon to: CATALOGS U.S.A.- — 


Box 23039, Rochester, New York 14692 


CATALOGS U.S.A.® Your Shopping Guide 
Check to the left of each listing the catalogs you want. 
Enclose check or M.O. for the total, including a $1.00 


mailing charge. Allow 4 weeks delivery. Offer expires 
October 20, 1985 
— 1. Bloomingdale’s ($4) —12. Hermes ($6) 
—— 2. Bank Clothiers ($1) —13. Bergdorf ($7) 
— 3. Eleganza ($3) —14. Spiegel ($2) 
— 4. Comfortably Yours ($3) —15. Caviarteria ($3) 
— 5. Cinemonde ($6) —16. Barakat ($30) 
— 6. Kohler ($2) —17. Int. Male ($2) 
— 7. Crate & Barrel ($2) 18. Eileen West ($2) ? 
— 8. Love’s ($2) __19, The Japan Collection ($3) 
__ 9. Brenda Love (Free) __20. Coventry Coppers ($2) 
__10. Antiques & Accents ($3)__21, Norwegian Caribbean (Free) 
—11. Reject China ($3) —22. Mission Orchards ($5) 
total cost of catalogs ordered $_—____ 
ADD $1.00 MAILING CHARGE $__$1:00_ 
Total Enclosed $ 
Name 
Address. 
Git State Zip: 


Make check or money order payable to: CATALOGS U.S.A 
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“Oh, Lady Carlton, it was simply grand of you to invite " 
Arthur and me to your kitchen.” 


A kitchens a kitchen. 


Right? 


Of course not! Because when a 
kitchen is at its best, it becomes a 
truly special retreat for good food, 
conversation—and creativity. 


That's what makes a kitchen so special. Its design, organization and 
planning flow around your every need. 

With this in mind, the Editors of HOME magazine proudly present 
KITCHENS—a fabulous new sourcebook of innovative concepts for 
your kitchen. And it’s stuffed full with hundreds of fresh ideas for problem 
solving, layouts, colors, materials, appliances and design. Some are 
surprisingly simple and—yes!/—even inexpensive. 

Whether your kitchen is small, medium or large, this beautiful 208- 
page hardbound volume offers sensational suggestions—and over 300 
full-color photographs—from high-tech sizzle to old-world charm. 

Will your kitchen be just a kitchen? Here's your invitation to decide 
for yourself. Examine KITCHENS for 27 days... FREE. Of course, there's 
no obligation to buy. But once you see all the beautiful new kitchen ideas 
you'll want to keep it all for yourself. Good choice. Because KITCHENS 
can be yours for the special direct-from-the-publisher price of only 
$24.96—in three low monthly installments of only $8.32. So go ahead. 
Send no money now...just R.S.V.P. by returning the coupon today. 


Free Gift 

And we'll send you CREATIVE KITCHEN PLANS, a special booklet 
including 6 of the most common kitchen floorplans with ideas for 
improvement. This special booklet is our gift for you to keep, no matter 
what you decide about KITCHENS. 


ae Also available at your local bookstore and other fine retail stores. 





i R.S.V.P! send No Money Now 


Detach and mail coupon to: The Knapp Press, 
117 10th St., RO. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 


Yes! | want to preview KITCHENS. Please send 
me (copy/copies) on a-FREE 21-day trial. If, after 21 
days, | decide to keep KITCHENS, | will be billed at the 
special direct-from-the-publisher price of only $24.96 in three 
low monthly installments of only $8.32* | understand that if 
not completely satisfied | may return it within 21 days and owe 
nothing further. | may keep CREATIVE KITCHEN PLANS 
regardless. 


| 
| 
| 
f L]Billme (| Charge my order to 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 





Exp. date 


Catd; = ee 
(If MasterCard, include Interbank # shown above your name.) 


Signature E 

(All credit card orders must have signature.) 
Name 
Address 
City State —__—_ Zip 


*Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. All orders subject to 


the approval of The Knapp Press. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. F32 
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presents Geisha Nights 


Fulcher-Shaw 


Size 55x 70cm 


One of aseries of six watercolours taking us on a visual journey of display and final 


surrender of the Geisha, Inspired by mans obsession and fascination for the oriental 
woman, the artist gives us an emotional and sensitive study beautifully executed and 


offered in a strictly limited edition lithograph. 





Amount. 


For brochure and 
further information 
write: Jack Buckley 





Kingsclare Editions 
55 rue de Moillebeau, 1209 Geneva, Switzerland. Telephone: 339855. 
0 Diners Club O Visa 0 Mastercard 
Address. 
pe S240 Signate Card Number pir Date 


At boat and yacht donations 


The URI Foundation is seeking power and sail 
boats to aid in expanding and maintaining 
instructional, recreational and competitive 

programs at the University. 
The distinct character of the URI Boat Donation 
program is clearly recognizable. 


¢ Acknowledged by the I.R.S. as a reputable 


foundation benefiting University programs. 


Donations to the URI Foundation are tax 
deductible according to schedules established 
under tax regulations. Expert legal and tax 
consultation is available for conference with the 
prospective donor and/or his/her attorney, 


financial advisor, or broker. 
[p? University of Rhode Island oor ee 


TAT) DAT ° ¢ Recognized internationally for its support of 
WINS Foundation ocean management and marine related activities. 
ay eel Your gift can aid needy students through the 


Kingston, RI 02881 t of a desi ted pro m of choice 
Telephone: (401) 792-2296 nem nena eS 


URI A NATIONAL SEA GRANT UNIVERSITY 





HOMES OF DISTINCTION 


San Enrique De Guardiaro, Spain: 
Villa Las Sirev.as overlooks the Mediter- 
ranean with water gardens, lavish liv- 
ing quarters, Arabic wing. Brochure 
AD-451732. Price Upon Application. 
New York (212) 557-4466. 


Montecito, California: 20-room man- 
sion is ideal for large-scale entertain- 
ing with terraces, quarters, 4 acres of 
gardens. Near golf, polo. Brochure 
AD-715539. $3,500,000. Los Angeles 
(213) 937-0703. 


Dickinson, Texas: Contemporary on 
20 acres between Houston and Galves- 
ton has master and children’s wings, 
46-ft. Great Room, pool. Brochure 
AD-904800. $2,950,000. Denver 
(303) 298-7770. 


Orange, California: Surrounded by 
gardens, this 24-room residence with 
luxurious amenities combines privacy 
with easy access to freeways. Bro- 
chure AD-715520. $2,700,000. Los 
Angeles (213) 937-0703. 


El Dorado County, California: 12- 
room home combines traditional mate- 
rials with state-of-the-art energy sys- 
tems. Sacramento, 50 mi. Brochure 
AD-715506. $2,700,000. Los Angeles 
(213) 937-0703. 


Laguna Beach, California: This hill- 
top estate overlooking the Pacific has 2 
residences, 2 guest houses, pool, pri- 
vacy and security. Brochure AD- 
715542. $3,500,000. Los Angeles 
(213) 937-0703. 


The new, 1985-86 PREVIEWS INC. GUIDE TO THE WORLD’S FINE 
REAL ESTATE is now off press. Its 288 full-color pages of the most 
beautiful and fascinating properties in the world belongs in the home of 
everyone who appreciates elegant and imaginative living spaces. Order 
yours today.$2 2.95 with Supplements; $19.95 without Supplements. 


SS Check: 
AME XS S| VISA 


PREVIEWS 


NAME 


Charge $ 
MC Exp. Date: —— 


ETT We Tse 


51 Weaver Street, Greenwich, CT 06830 


Enclosed 





ADDRESS 











Since 1933, marketing the world’s finest real estate 


World Headquarters: 1099 18th Street, Suite 1960, Denver, CO 80202 (303) 298-7770 
For further information on these and other fine properties, please call 
(800) PV2-2222. (Outside Colorado). 

















Muttontown, N.Y. 50 Minutes N.Y.C. Magnificent Estate 
7+ Private Ac., Tennis, Pool, Stables, Greenhouses, Apt. 
Exclusive Local Representative: DOUGLAS ELLIMAN | 
Jane Hayes 516/759-0400 Locust Valley, N.Y. 11560 


MONTEREY PENINSULA 
VIEW MANSION 


On security-gated over seven acres commanding lush moun- 
tain & valley views, a palatial property of 19,000 square feet of 
exquisite design, quality and detailing. Brand new with two 
separate guest suites, outdoor party area with pool and spa, 
pool house with barbeque, grape arbor and tennis court. 
Incomparable! $4,750,000 


Cape Cod...Cotuit. Dramatic Waterfront Compound 
del Lee Ish & Jeanne Burns Smith Main Residence, In-Law Suite, Guest House & Tennis Court 


_monte DEL MONTE REALTY COMPANY Three Private Acres in Choice Location with Dock & Sandy Beach. $1.4M 
Junipero & 5th, Drawer 7489 
= real Carmel, CA 93921 
company (408) 625-0300 





“Villa Beata” Magnificent Oceanfront Compound. Italy 
Classic Mediterranean Elegance Just One & One Half Hour Rome 
Main Villa, Guest & Staff Quarters Dramatically Set on Cliff. $975,000 


HOMES OF DISTINCTION is 
a portfolio of selected fine homes 
: and estates throughout the country. 
This special section will appear in (| 


| 


Architectural Digest six times a 
year. Future portfolios will appear 
in October and November of this 
year and April, May, June, Sep- 


Boston's North Shore. Spectacular Oceanfront Estate 
tember, October and November of Beautiful Greek Revival with Dramatic Ocean Views 
1986. 





Plus World War II Siting Tower Perfect for Office/Studio. $1.4M 
Exclusive Local Affiliate: LIGHTHOUSE REALTY 617/631-6696 


L NIVesT, 





Headquarters 
14 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02109 
Telephone (617) 723-1800 (212) 505-9212 
BOS TELEX 294-116 
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Round Hill 


Once the exclusive summer estate of Colonel 
Edward R. Green, Round Hill, in South Dart- 
mouth, Massachusetts, is being meticulously 
developed for the benefit and enjoyment of a 
special few. Less than 15 of Round Hill’s 231 
acres will be built upon — the remaining 216 
acres of unspoiled woodlands, meadows and 
shore will remain forever wild. 


On this lovely peninsula, a limited number of 
detached one- and two-story condominium 
homes as well as a few very choice lots are 
now being offered for sale. Each has been 
carefully sited to ensure dramatic ocean 
views, privacy and to preserve the natural 
beauty and wonder of Round Hill. 


Amenities include 24-hour security, heated 
swimming pool, Har-tru tennis courts, com- 
munity garden, children’s playground, jog- 
ging trails and spectacular private beach. 
Work is now beginning on a Robert Trent 
Jones golf course. 


Residences from $345,000 to $600,000, 
building sites from $200,000. 


Not available where prohibited by law 


ARISTOCRATIC ELEGANCE..." 
RIGHT HERE, 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Stately in-town homes in the Riverdale of yesteryear...designed with 
echoes of English countryside manors. A community of 30 homes ina 
wooded area above the Hudson River...with a pond, ducks and swans... 
just 15 minutes from mid-Manhattan. Maintenance-free, with a Resident 
Concierge. By appointment only. Our limousine will pick you up in N_Y.C. 
or Westchester. (212) 601-2400. Uniquely conceived for your unique 
lifestyle, $640,000 to more than $1,150,000. 


ie RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON  ) 


less than twenty minutes from 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-Seventh Street 


680 West 246th Street, Riverdale, New York 10471 * (212) 601-2400 
Sponsor: Delafield Estates Ltd. * Exclusive Marketing and Sales Agent: RAMS Marketing. Inc 
The complete offering terms for the Homeowner's Association are in an Offering Plan 
available from Sponsor. H80-0013 





307 Smith Neck Road, South Dartmouth, MA 02748 
(617) 992-4800 









Lawn Cluster House 
$345,000 


marianne macdonald real estate, inc. 


(617) 247-0004 


A Very Private Cooperative Building 
30 Wall Street, Southampton, New York 


Ox 


Southampton Village, overlooking the grounds of the Historical 
Museum. $285,000 
By Appointment - (516) 283-7482 or (212) 369-1653 


For information regarding advertising 
in HOMES OF DISTINCTION, 
please contact Jeff Petersen, Advertising 
Director (212) 687-6330 or Gerry Massa, 
GLM Communications (212) 947-6790. 





For more 
information, send in this 


coupon or call (305) 394-3700. me 


NAME ys 
ADDRESS 3212 
CITY. 





PHONE 


Mizner Court, PO. Box 100, Dept. 7 A 


Boca Raton, Florida 33432 EM73 


oe plans Mee 


_ roomy, ae living 


space with breathtaking 


: views, Mizner Court 
_ also provides tennis, a 


marina, od eligibility to 
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Hickory/KayLyn are subsidiaries of Hickory Furniture Company: 
PO Box 998, Hickory, NC 28601 704-322-8624 


Showrooms: Chicago ® Dallas ® Denver @ High Point @ Miami ® Philadelphia 
® San Francisco @ Washington, DC 
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|RCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


‘all our Toll-Free Number 


1-800 
247-5470 


_For Customer Service 


4s our valued customer, you 
eserve the best available 
ervice. We have staffed a 
oll-free number with spe- 
jally trained personnel to 
mswer your inquiries about 

jpayment, deliveries, and 
hhange of address. They will 
lso correct your name and 
iddress on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 


Dial the above toll-free 
1umber for prompt, cour- 
eous subscriber service and 
eceive fast results. Please 
jave your mailing label or 
ubscription notice on hand 
vhen you call. 

|fyou prefer, you may write 
1s. Please attach your mail- 
ng label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
2.0. Box 10040 
Jes Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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vailable Through Your Designer 
national franchises now available. 


lor catalog. Refundable with purchase 
Eau i SANo. Figueroa Wilmington, CA 90744 
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Soil & stain repeller 
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Furniture by Baker from the Stately Homes Collection. 
Queen Anne Cabinet English c:1705 W. 41, H. 101 


We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


DQDpe fran 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


BAKER - HENREDON « KARGES - KARASTAN - MARBRO - M.G.M. - MORRIS-JAMES - SCHAFER - WHITE 
LOS ANGELES: 8765 W. Pico Blvd. (213) 278-1174 = WOODLAND HILLS: 20011 Ventura Blvd. (818) 340-7677 
SOUTH BAY: 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. (213) 373-8936 = COSTA MESA: 3089 Bristol Street (714) 540-3822 
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Whether you’re designing a home, an office, a luxury 
hotel - or a castle - Manheim Galleries’ collection of 
museum quality antiques offers you a unique opportunity 
of selection for one room, many rooms or one 
unforgettable piece. 

An outstanding display of 17th, 18th and 19th century 
European and Oriental antique furniture, paintings and 
accessories has been a hallmark of the Manheim 
tradition for over 60 years. These antiques are backed by 
four generations of expertise in presenting quality, value 
and personalized service. 

In addition to its antiques, Manheim offers 
prestigious European lines of furniture and lighting 


Dallas Design Center + Ste. 550 * Dallas, TX 75207 + (214) 742-2364 » Showplace Square West + Ste. 28 + San Francisco, CA 94103 « (415) 626-41 
TO THE TRADE 


DALLAS. Ss: 5 3N PRA CISCO 


Kee 


fixtures, chinoiserie lacquer furniture of incomparable 
quality, and custom-designed antique reproductions 
hand-made in its own custom furniture studio, 

Manheim Galleries - there’s nothing like it in the 
world - tradition and craftsmanship at its finest. 


"A family tradition of the finest 


Manheim Galleries 
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We’ve found no two people alike. 
So, unlike some of the big hotel 
chains with their rigid cookie cutter 
policies, our hotels are as unique and 
individual as you are. 

Try the Waiohai... truly a world- 
class resort hidden away along the 
pristine white sands of sunny Poipu 
Beach on Hawaii’s garden island, 
Kauai. 

Everything here is special: a per- 
sonal escort takes you to your room 
and helps you plan your entire 
Kauaian itinerary... your room’s 
decor is elegant, your view of the 
ocean, the mountains, or the flower- 
ing courtyards is breathtaking... your 
bathroom is enshrined in marble. . . 
your in-room mini-bar is always 
stocked... you'll find our 6 tennis 
courts immaculate, the adjacent golf 
course designed by Robert Trent 
Jones, Jr. challenging... you'll dis- 
cover a complete hez Ith club and li- 
brary right in the hotel... you'll see 
that our spectacular 800-seat ball- 
room and other meeting rooms are all 
to one side, convenient but not intru- 
sive... and as for dining, you can 
swim up to our poolside barbecue, 
you can dress up for one of the best 
restaurants 1n Hawaii, and you may 
barely be able to stand up if you par- 
take of all we offer at our incredible 
oceanside Sunday brunch. 

In short, you'll find the Waiohai as 
extraordinary as you are. 

For reservations, call your travel 
agent or toll free (800) 227-4700. 





dumfacs | Waicha 
Resort 


BREAKING THE 
MOLD 


Amfac Hotels in Hawaii, Dallas/Ft. Worth, 
Minneapolis, Albuquerque, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Napa Valley, California 


© 1985 Amfac Horel 














U Bi I A N C4 FOURTEEN DISPLAY ROOMS & WAREHO! 
SAN CARLOS ST. & 5TH, BOX 5686, CARMEL, CA 98 
Ned ES: eC RE APLO UNS OPEN DAILY AND SUNDAY - TELEPHONE: 408-624-9 


Pictured: Cast bronze Venetian arms as a coffee table with beveled glass top, h: 182" w: 49d: 48" (or created to customer size requirements) 
and a Greek bronze mythological head, h: 12" w: 15" d: 9” both with antique patina from Luciano’ extensive display of bronze 
creations, all created from his private antique collection Photo: Christopher Enzi 














None heard about Hong Kong. . 










contrast, variety and excitement of one of the world’s Please send me more information on Hong Kong. | 
most fascinating cities. N 
___ Isn’t it time you saw it? Mail the coupon for more as 

information. Address I 
ONGRKONG a | 
ADINVIgIES ~— | 
Mail to: Hong Kong Tounst Association, i 

“ P. O. Box 476, San Francisco 

I , ’ 
Oneof life's greatadventures. ©) 1 tins 3 








WTERIORS DESIGNED FOR THE ESTATES OF YOUR MIND. 





JACK JOSEPH & CO. 


| 
Purveyors of fine furniture for thirty eight years featuring Henredon, Karges, Century, John Widdicomb : 
‘nd Marbro. Located at 1105 Wilshire Bivd., Santa Monica, CA, 90401. For information call 213 393-3741. 
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Taylor’s Connoisseur Collection. 
Furnishings on a grand scale. 
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Our most distinctive imports inspired by Old World artists and 
crafted to today’s demand for enduring quality. Ornate room groups, 
dramatic accent pieces, mobile d’arte, all designed to enhance the 
most elegant home. 

We searched Europe for these unusual and much in demand fur- 
nishings. Our inventory is unrivaled in the West and is constantly 
changing as our new shipments arrive. Most pieces are exclusive with 
us and available for immediate delivery. 

The cost of these lovely imports increase each year, as prices rise 
around the world. It follows that like all works of art and rare 
collector’s items, their value will also increase. Some authorities now 
second their appreciation only to European antique furniture. - 

If you believe luxury should be a thing of beauty see our complete 
collection now. You can turn your home into a showplace rich in the 
ambience of Europe with furnishings on a grand scale from Taylor’s. 


AY LOR’S 
in Van Nuys 


6479 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, CA (818) 786-5970, 873-1081 


Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5:30 pm. Closed Sundays. Visa, Mastercard, credit terms. 
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In this faraway hideaway one 
encounters no clocks, for the most 
dreamed-of spot is timeless. 

No telephones ring here; there 
is neither television nor traffic. The 
necessities of ordinary existence 
simply do not apply, for Kona Village 
is a fantasy...one of the ten greatest 
resorts in the world. 

If you dream of endless summer, 
starbright nights and a private palm- 
thatched “hale” by the sea, dream on. 
And when you wake, call your travel 
agent or write us. 

The most gloriously romantic 
time of your entire life may be just 
around the corner. 


One of the Clarion Collection ir AF < Le y 
RSC © aS | 
P.O. Box 1299, Dept. AD, Kaupulehu-Kona, Hawaii 96745 Phone: 800-367-5290 


James M Chadwick Associates 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


HALLORAN & SONS. LTD. 


: - | a 74-8657 
IMPORTERS OF 18TH & I9TH CENTURY 131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/(408) 374-865 


COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham, MA 02043/(617) 749-4868 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 Yel alh GE MR OAL LOST ATO CLA1674 
(714) 675-2583 











YOU SUMMERED HERE... Now OWN THE MEMORY. 


Santa Catalina Treasure 

Just one mile from Avalon on historic Santa 
Catalina Island is Hamilton Cove, a new waterfront 
community of fine condominium homes with exclusive 
recreation and magnificent ocean views. 


Classic Elegance 

Hamilton Cove is a jewel...with sparkling white 
exteriors, sun-washed balconies... colorful tile 
accents...reminiscent of a Mediterranean village. 
Exclusive Recreation 

Yachtsmen will appreciate the available moorings 
and shore boat service. Additionally, the spectacular 
four-story clubhouse offers saunas, swimming pool, 
tennis courts, and secluded‘beaches. 

Now Available 

One and two bedroom plans priced from $248,000, 
with financing, of course. Call our Corona del Mar 

sales office at (714) 675-2311, or on the weekends 
call our Avalon office at (213) 510-1585. - 


——~asw— = BS 


a 
Hamilton Cove AD 
2737 East Coast Hwy. 
Corona del Mar, CA 92625 


! | 
| | 
| | 
LHAMI [TON Send me more information 
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| | 
| | 











Name 
j 
COVE (ta | 
Citys. sees State Zip. 
BIDAON Offered by Roger's Realty Phone. Bus: Home . 
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“The Art Buy of the Century” 


Erte Zodiac Suites I and II 





eters Taurus Gemini 


$1,595 Per Suite of 6, *2,995 For Both Suites 


Because the publisher of Erte’s beautiful Zodiac suite 
desired an immediate sale, we were able to acquire 
the entire collection at a fraction of its true value. We 
can now offer these works, by the 93 year old 
master of Art Deco, at prices never before possible. 
This is, without a doubt, “The Art Buy Of the 
Century.” 


For a limited time, we will sell these works for less 
than 1/4 of their list prices, averaging *1,200 each 
unframed. This is lower than wholesale prices and 
a rare once in a lifetime opportunity to add a major 
artist to your collection. . . at prices below that of 
decorative art. But hurry, opportunities like this do 
not last forever. 





Sletten 


TOLL FREE OUT OF TOWN ORDERS FOR THE ZODIAC 
SUITE ACCEPTED BY DIALING 800-4-AUSTIN 


Notice: Due to limited inventory and the artist's advanced age, 
prices and availability are subject to change. 





Serica 


STeTedtatobe tet Scorpio Libra Virgo 





Each of the 12 serigraph images averaging 19" x 26" were editioned at Chromacomp, Inc., New York City. Three hundred fifty suites 
on arches paper numbered 1/350 through 350/350. All screens have been destroyed. All works include certificate of authenticity. 


Austin Galleries SAN FRANCISCO © CHICAGO AREA DETROIT AREA 


America’s Leading Art Dealer eet FC te MN Lenco mS ECE 


eC R VC UME tea arr 
Corporate Offices 344 W. Colfax Palatine, IL 60067 312-358-8750 ere Finley Square : Trap Cas Alle a 
Toll free order by phone 800-4-AUSTIN Mon-Fri 7 AM—3 PM, PS.Time 415-775-7444 Fae a ue 
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919 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD + LOS ANGELES 90069 « PHONE 657-6810 
ROBERT KELLY 
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Now Available 
Architectural Ceiling by 
Reneé Lalique 
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An extraordinary work of art from 
the historic landmark Oviatt 
Building in Los Angeles. Approx. 
20' x 20! 

For further information and to 
arrange for inspection at the Glass 
Studio, please call (213) 273-6137. 
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Division of Artisans Brass Products, Inc 


For Showroom Nearest You 
Or For Catalog Call or Write: 


3601 West Pacific Avenue 
Burbank, CA 91505 
(818) 848-2533 


8749 World Trade Center 
Dallas, TX 75258 
(214) 742-6108 


Peete Contact Our 
Contract Division 
(818) 848-5933 


CELEBRATING OUR 15th YEA] 
OF CONSISTENT 2 TO 3 WEEK | 
DELIVERY 


SUelehlaQOne lm Ge lan mtr 
Solid Brass Beds, 
Iron & Brass Beds 
Sofa & Day Beds, 
Night Stands, 

Plant Stands & 
Other Accessories 





“Tour. Explore. Climb to the top a sculptured guard house, you'll 
and project yourself in one of find championship tennis, 


the custom pool, spa 
homes of and leisure 
Sea Pointe clubhouse 
‘states. Each amenities. 
representing your individual We invite you for a tour. 
and bountiful achievement. With custom home prices 
From traditional Tudor starting under 
to contouring $400,000 to over 
Contemporary. From $1,000,000, you 
under 3000 to over * need not settle for 


anything less. 


a 


6000 square feet, single 5 
level, split and two story, 
some cascading down 
hillsides, others perched 


Sea Pointe Estates also 
offers a number of custom 
homesites starting from 


ee 





|roudly atop a promontory. $85,000 to $475,000. 
Elegant homes with 

| soaring ceilings, wrap- 714/643-1392 

| around view decks, Sales Office Hours: 





exquisite master suites, Pere 5 ~ 10:00 am to Dusk. 
Commanding views : 
8 Marana Behe mapmiaicene 28 Campanilla 
Catalina Island, : i 
Dana Point Harbor, 
miles of south Orange 
coast shoreline and 
rolling territorial back 
, country, all observed "a ee 
imaginative spaces. Prete: of from this private refuge. From Driving instructions: 
stone, marble, brick and behind the waterfalled entry, In So. Orange County, 
strategically located glass to rolling iron gates and San Diego Freeway to Camino 
teflect the never to be De Estrella exit. East 12 
obstructed views. miles to Sea Pointe Estates. 
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Prices effective date of publication 
All illustrations are artist's conceptions. 
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WALL GLAZING 


AND 
MARBLEIZING VIDEO CASSETTE 


Create a custom setting for your 
design project or home. Simple 
step-by-step orocedures for 

_ beautiful hand-painted finishes. 
For architects, designers, paint- 
ers, furniture finishers or the do- 
it-yourselfer. Includes all formulas 
and techniques. 


e Silk Striae 

e Early American Striae 

e French Brush 

e Suede Glaze 

e Stone Finish 

e Fantasy Marble 

e Mediterranean Villa Glaze 


Send $79.95 to: 


SUN PALACE PRODUCTIONS 
P.O. Box 885273 
San Francisco, CA 94188-5273 


D MasterCard 
D VISA 
O Check 
O Money Order 
O BETA o O 


Quantity Acct. # 

Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip a SS 
Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery 


Expires 


VHS 


ery 


a 


Reap the rewards 

of success in a 

place that reflects 

your uncompromising spirit. 


4 For more 
information 
call or write 

to our Sales Center. Located 


Kaanapali Alii, Maui's finest 
beachfront condominium, 
is offering select one- and 
two-bedroom units for 
purchase. Amenities are 
abundant and exquisite. 


on. the beach between the 
Marriott and the Maui Surf 
. .. Sales Center Open Daily 
8a.m. - 6p.m. Prices 
from $316,000. Courtesy 
to brokers. 


KAANAPALI ALII * MAUI 
Da aa ee etc 
Sales Office 
John E. Wilson, Principal Broker 


50 Nohea Kai Drive ® Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 
(808) 667-7441 or (800) 367-6090 Ext. 7681 
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CTT ge MCE Ole sina , 1863- Te “Winter Stream” Oil on canvas 50x STIS 


Auction Fr Dallas, Texas: Thursday, AOC ad 26, 1985 a 


Illustrated catalogue available, $15.00 after September 1 St 
at 1400 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 75202. ALi kere 
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It’s a matter of taste. 


Taste. Style. Refinement. Isn't this what your business 
is all about? 


The best way to say this is simply to make Robertson 
Center your business address. 


Ideal location at the southern gateway to the 
Robertson Boulevard interior design corridor... 


iy 


Premiere quality showroom, retail and office spac 
Prominent name identification.. 

Ample enclosed parking... 

September, 1985 occupancy. 


Robertson Center Beverly Hills—Los Angeles 
For leasing inquiries: Cali 213-276-2119 ' 





Make your yard the mos | 
elegant ne UUme 


Transforming yards mite TOYS EEE ares 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been "| 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly 
quarter of a’ century. And our experien). 
shows both in awards for design excellen| 
and in the increased home equity our desig| 
have generated for our clients. | 
Wem CTC MOL aMeT as Mca MGM aul ee 
We takea personal, professional approach 
every phase of our total outdoor living desig1 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is tol 
design. We work with your contractor 

recommend experienced contractors who ta 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problem 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding sp, 
and updating older pool and garden sites. | 


On-site consultation recommended. | 


Elegant designs for living. 


cA. Lee Shelbourt: | 


AND ASSOCIATE 


9348 Santa Monica Boulevard 
BTeae AY Hills, CA 90210 (213) 272-1230 | 
Newport Beach/South Coast (714) 759-76 
Pasadena/Arcadia (818) 441-2294 
Woodland Hills/Encino (818) 703-1131 
La Jolla/San Francisco 





| You've probably achieved most goals you've set. But there may be one 
you haven't yet sought: a home designed to fit your life-style on a hill 
overlooking the ocean. 


Your time has come! Lantern Bay, The Elegant Harbour, has a limited 
number of marina-view homesites in The Estates, a secure, gate- 
guarded enclave. 


This one-of-a-kind setting is sheltered by historic Dana Point on the 
north. San Clemente’ curving shoreline forms a graceful arc to 
the south. The Pacific spreads before you—all the way to La Jolla! 





Blink your eyes and you'll think you’re 10,000 miles away! SS 


It’s easy to build in The Estates. The developers have crossed LANTERN BAY 
many of the hurdles for you. They even created custom BEC ECE 
home plans for some sites, saving you up to $50,000—and 9 ee 

to 12 months! 





SN nem TRI OR UI Fea: 
To maintain the integrity of The Estates and enhance STM au me Pa : 


your investment, the architectural guidelines provide ei iag SAE  RI eet gf DEPT Pe 


for three styles: New England Colonial Seacoast, Cali- Bae Hes 





fornia Monterey, and French Normandy. eer Oe le Company 
; CT RU UR ee eo we 
Prices range from $290,000 to $1,000,000. You owe 34300 Lantern Bay Drive 


Dana Point, CA 92629. 


it to yourself to see Lantern Bay, The Elegant Har- Cy Ee ae 
bour. Call for an appointment today! en EPR Ty Ser 2 Ee ay f 
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‘QUALITY 


CONSTRUCTION 
TALKS. 


To the trade, our carpets say ‘Style, value and 
performance.’’ Commercial and residential carpets by 
Cambray Mills are engineered with the finest quality 
fibers. Density, resilience, soil and static resistance are 
built-in features. 


Call Cambray at (213) 921-5929 if you want to hear 
about carpet that retains its quality appearance. 
Ask about our Monsanto Wear-Dated carpet with a five 
year wear warranty. 
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‘44066. Borate Street Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670 
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DESIGN CONCEPTS 


STEP INTO OUR WORLD OF 
ELEGANT OUTDOOR LIVING 












WE DESIGN POOLS - SPAS 
= DECKS - GAZEBO 
x S S| AS Y LANDSCAPE. 

/ | 19224-1 HAMLIN ST., RESEDA, CA 91335 


(818) 344-5370 


= 
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Antique Country Pine 
Hand crafted over 100 years ago 


Four door English wardrobe - circa 1820 


Wtanost 


BRENTWOOD BY APPOINTMENT 
13044 San Vicente Blvd. 1714 Euclid St. 
Los Angeles, CA 90049 Santa Monica, CA 90404 
393-7261 450-2550 


—T/ RECREATING YOUR YARD TO GIVE IT A COMPLETELY 
oe CAP F—/~ NEW LOOK IS OUR SPECIALTY. 


“a 
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Time In Space SET Terme 


Little King 





Menuet To 
The Ideal Doctor cml aie deta 








A Very Special Purchase 


Salvador Dali *399 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED PRICES! For a very limited time $399 each, 3 for $999, any 10 for $2,999. 





Ecumenical Council 








Hallucinogenic 
BCosectleleyg 


Exploding ETE 


' K } ithout a doubt this is the greatest value ever offered on works by world class artist Salvador Dali. 

Because an investor group was forced to liquidate, we were able to acquire these large, beautiful 
signed and numbered lithographs listing for $900 to $2,000 unframed, and offer them to our collectors at 
a small percent of their true value. All works include certificates of authenticity and ie year exchange 


privileges. Choose from over ten great works. 


TOLL FREE OUT OF TOWN ORDERS FOR SALVADOR DALI'S ACCEPTED BY DIALING 800- Pa ICsen 


Due to limited inventory and the artist’s health and age, prices and availabilities are subject to tie 


Austin Galleries 


America’s Leading Art Resource 


Corporate Offices 344 W. Colfax Palatine, IL 60067 312-358-8750 
Toll free order by phone 800-4-AUSTIN Mon-Fri 7 AM—3 PM, PS.Time 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Fisherman's Wharf 


781 Beach Street 
PNM MSU 


CHICAGO AREA 


N. Michigan Ave. 


312-943-3730 


A ifererebiCACR ENG 
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Finley Square + ’ 
Eee ee 
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Fairlane 5 

313-593-4225 
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RENAISSANCE ‘* 


+ Authentic Antique 
Reproductions & 
Limited Editions 


The fe rt Bore er David a ae 


1656 Mission Drive Open Every Day 10—5 
Solvang, California 93463 (805) 688-6222 


Reflections. An outdoor glass elevator rising Above The NiGhT 
A gentle breeze tThrouGh a spacious lobby. Browsing the boutiques 
in Waikiki. A fragrant plumeria blossom. A moonlit embrace ON A 
deserted beach. For reservations call your TRAvEl AGENT OR 
800-228-7000 

The Westin ILikai. 

The right place for a Moment in time that will Never leave you. 
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Life at the Top 


Discover it at Bay Ridge. The 


DNSOIER) DI ee ultimate experience in Country 
Estate Living. Homesites from 
INTEREY, CALIFO $135,000. Homes from $500,000. 


Call for your brochure and a personal tour of spectacular views. 


24700 Bit Road, Monterey, erence Oke (408) 649-4411 


THE WESTIN ILIKAI 


Honolulu 
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Eugene Garin, James Fetherolf, Alex Dzigurski, 

Wendell Brown, Anthony Casay, Dave Dalton, 
Maurice Meyer, Kresman, Montague Dawson, Mirich, 

OTT) Cee Ue ee Oe Ld 
Mario B. Simic, Loren D. Adams, Bernard Wynne, 

_ Roberto Lupetti, William Slaughter, Galien La Loue, 
_ Cortes, Blanchard, Valere, Ribout, Dyf, Gravina, deKorte, 
Andre Balyon, Paul Moon, James Verdugo, Robert Wood, 
Stanley Maxwell Brice, Richard Zolan, Sikorski, Ken Freeman 





Sculpture by: 
Dani, Herb Mignery, Chester Armstrong, 
Gene Zesch, E. MacQueen, After Frederic Remington, 
OT tele ee BO TLL ee a tee 
Charles Sykes, Emmanuele Villanis, James Earle Fraser 
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West Coast's largest—Representing over 70 cane ny 
CARMEL—in 3 locations, corner of San Carlos & Sixth « P.O. Box 5687, piss ded 
(408) 624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 — 
SEATTLE—1514 5th Ave., Seattle, WA 98101 + (206) 622-6644, WA ony UE Za RY I 
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4th ANNUAL GROUP SEASCAPE EXHIBIT 
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Dave Dalton 
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30x24 Oil 
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a Simic Galleries will feature an Annual Group 
Trey het imeitaltt-aiel ita si Cs “etal 
of September. 
—Champagne Reception— 
a BO September 28, Ce Le 












poe ae Color Biche : 
available upon a aha 


Full Color Catalogue Scare ae e 
(64 Pages, rt) Bi oe ieee 










“Carmel Moonlight” 





James M Chadwick Associates 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/(408) 374-8657 
88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham, MA 02043/(617) 749-4868 
Agency: The Cornell Co., Sunnyvale, CA ol ST ore. | 
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Country English & French 
Antique Furniture 
& Accessories 


am, 


y 


70 N. VENICE BLVD., VENICE 
213-823-6512 


A fine watch has a way of defying 
the passage of time... From the 
graceful lines, the carefully matched 
diamonds to the technology of the 
Golden Shadow Quartz movement. 
Universal Geneve’s masterful styling. 
includes both our ‘“‘Venise Collection” 
from 325.00 to the ‘“Splendide Dia- 
mond Collection” up to 8500.00. 


Sacramento's fine jewelry & gift house 


3332 El Camino Avenue 1001 K Street. 
Sacramento, CA 95825 an) Sacramento, CA 95814 
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LOS ANGELES CONVENTION CENTER SEPT. 6-9, 1985 _ attendees together with your check to 
Special Pre-Registration Rates 
ia Please send tickets at $5.50 daily, 
and/or 4-day passes at $15.00. 
Company or Organization 
cena we et Check enclosed: Amount $s. 
To: International Art Exposition California, inc. 
City_____state_____Zip Code ______ 509 Madison Avenue, Suite 702 
Country. New York, New York 10022 
Type of Business 
1 Art Dealer 1) Corporate Art Buyer 
OO Art Gallery UO Interior Designer 
1) Collector C) Print Publisher 


AD For Further Information (212) 935-7607 a oinet describe 


“Ticket orders received after Aug. 26, 1985 will be held at the door. Tickets not refundable, badges not transferable 


} § Additional Names and Titles 
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NEWS 
To The Trade 


‘by Tad Gilmore 


Phyllis Morris the brilliant and innova- 
tive furniture designer takes a special 
delight in exceeding the ordinary limits of 
what is expected. Unrestrained dash with 
a heady mixture of bravado, courage and 
playfulness has made her the sweetheart 
designer of notables around the world. You 
should see her office walls covered solid 
with photos of the elite we would all like to 
meet. Among her noteworthy acquain- 
tances is Lynne Deutch of Lynne Deutch 
LTD, who takes the art of gift-giving to new 
heights. Her professional services let you 
feel like the professional you are. See her 
new collection featuring many items re- 
cently selected for the Museum of Modern 
Art. Her treasure house is packed ready to 
burst from her worldly navigations. If she 
is in town, she will park your car, valet style, 
curb side 

Antique Faire mixes cultures hand- 
somely this month with a new container of 
French reproductions. These elegant 
armoires, buffets, tables and chairs are Old 
World crafted by modern day Spaniards. 
Antique Faire is always an excellent source 
for chair frames in any style. Sit down on 
the actual BBC television fainting sofa from 
the set of your favorite British TV import 
at Royal Chelsea Antiques. By special ar- 
rangement they purchased a ship full of 
Victorian and Georgian furniture hand 
picked by English TV set designers. High 
tea at 4 pm. 

Smith's of San Francisco is no common 
showroom. Marv and Connie Smith are 
two of the nicest people in the trade. Just 
arrived in their SF showrooms are new La 
Barge entry mirrors and dining tables, a 
new Tomlinson fabric selection and hand 
blown glass jars by Beaumont that are best 
described as ethereal. Another other- 
wordly experience is taking a shower ina 
custom designed shower enclosure by 
Gene Pastor of Met-tec. No one, and I do 
mean no one, can build custom shower 
enclosures with such creativity. Since 1947, 
they have been designing luxurious bath 
environments. The best marine life aquaria 
designs produced with a dedication not 
easily found are from Captive Sea at the 
PDC in LA. They bring the ocean into your 
on-land environment in ways never before 
thought possible. Live seascapes main- 
tained and installed the world over.) 


News 
TO THE TRADE ADVERTORIAL‘ 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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1, Cabochon Room Divider juxtaposed with Palm 
Leaf Table and Chairs. 2. King Henry VIII Bed with 
mirrors and lighting. |. & 2. from Phyllis Morris, 8772 
Beverly Blvd, Los_Angeles (213) 655-6238. Circle #201 
for brochure. 3. Mid 19th C. French oak armoire, 19th 
C. walnut case clock with Mobier works. From 
Antique Faire, 1700 16th St., San Francisco, (415) 
863-3914. Circle #203 for brochure. 4. Italian 
espresso coffee maker in stainless steel. 5. Italian 
Bombe Tea and Coffee Service includes serving tray 
with ebony handles. 4 & 5. from Lynne Deutch LTD 
8452 Melrose Place, Los Angeles, (213) 658-6177 
Circle #202 for color catalog. 6. Xanadu Dining Table 
softly neon lit from Phyllis Morris. 7. Custom shower 
enclosure by Metttec., 13154 Satic« yy St., North 
Hollywood, (213) 877-8652. Circle #204 for color 
catalog. 8. Turn-of-the-century French walnut screen 
French reproduction fautueil with ottoman. From 
Antique Faire. 9. Palm Leaf Canopy Bed carved and 
lacquered, polished and mirrored. From Phyllis 
Morris. 10. “Exchequer’ stainless steel cabinet sea 
sculpture aquarium. Shown 12 feet long, 10 feet high 
2 feet deep. From Captive Sea, Pacific Design Center 
Los Angeles. (213) 657-3232. Circle #205 for 
brochure. 11. Arched mirror by La Barge, bar/server 
by Tomlinson and Emerson et Cie imported Arm 
Chair. From Smith's of San Francisco, Galleria Design 
Center, San Francisco, (415) 431-7090, Circle #206 for 
brochure. 12. English pine secretary bureau 
bookcase, c. 1860, English Windsor chair. From Royal 
Chelsea Antiques, 45 Rhode Island St., San Francisco 
(415) 552-7410. Circle #207 for brochure. 13. Stone 
cameo in 18K gold frame, From Corinthian Studios 
20506 Saratoga-Los Gatos Rd., Saratoga, (408) 
867-4630. Circle #208 for brochure. For additional 
information see coupon on following page 


News 
TO THE TRADE ADVERTORIAL 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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Shingha Item *8215 
by Emissary Trading Company 
Specialist in Hand 
Crafted Accessories 

A Major Decorative 
Accessories Showroom 


RO Bre ghan 
DOMINGUEZ 


& ASSOCIATES 


Wholesale Only od35 Bogen, | Walter Larsen presents 


cirid #108 tr brochure ANTIQUES SHOW & SALE 


Walter Larsen's antique shows all present 
an extraordinary collection of diverse antiques 
‘Designer gathered by many antiques dealers from across the 
United States. Each show brings together one of 
“i a kind collections and is a ready source for 
Center interior designers and collectors looking for 
incredible focus objects. Under one roof, 
within easy strolling distance, you will find 
thousands of antiques with an ease of selection. 
Visit the nearest Walter Larsen show. 


Sept. 6,7,8 Reno-Sparks Convention Ct., Reno, NV 
Sept. 13,14,15 Vets. Memorial Bldg., Santa Rosa 
Sept. 13,14,15 Exhibit Hall Tacoma Dome, Tacoma 
Sept. 20,21,22 Bellevue College Gym, Bellevue WA 

















Source 


Largest Showroom 
Between 
San Francisco & Los Angeles 


232-17th St. Pacific Grove, CA 93950 
(408) 372-3213 © Circle No. 102 











Designer Tapestries & Sept. 20,21,22 Scottish Rite Temple, Sacramento 
___ Wallhangings Many a Sept. 27,28,29 H. Kaiser Convention Ct., Oakland 
Honieae ee aepestries Horses Oct. 4,5,6 Exhibit Hall Fairgrounds, Turlock 
Custom Designs, Gallery Oct. 4,5,6 National Guard Armory, Medford, OR 
Weavings and Tuftings Oct. 10,14,12,43 Expomart, Salt Lake City, UT 
Turn of the Century D al tl " Oct. 18,19,20 Community Center, Carson City, NV 
| Ine of a Kind Reproduction esigners & me pects i F fr 
<a P Circle #111 for Oct. 25,26,27 Main Bldg. Fairgrounds, Auburn, CA 
Medicine Cabinets Paanntarmnation 
Brass, Chrome, Oak, Walnut Circle #112 for % 
. color catalog “ 
Classic Bath 3 
Cabinets OWMas The Contemporary 
by : Ni E American Southwest 
VOM aol lia Quality Art Source 
) Antler’s La WLoaU Uo in California 
of San Clemente 
430 N. El Camino Real Our Studio is at RC. Gorman 
San Clemente, CA 92672 203 East Broadway #207 Indian Drum Tables 
(714) 498-3014 Glendale, CA 91205 Fine Art of the Southwest 
Circle #109 for brochure 818) 244 7297 


} 740 N. La Cienega Blvd 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
a ar (213) 659-0802 


WholesaleOnly | = 


Pictures, Specifications and Information! Use this coupon to obtain 
resource material from those pictured above and from those on the 
preceding two pages. Circle the items you wish, enclose $1 for handling 
and any additional money requested, and I will forward your requests. Be 
sure to enclose $1 for handling 


Whitman 
& Associates 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Dear Tad: Enclosed you will find $ _____ which | 
includes the $1 for handling as well as any costs requested. | 
| understand this is an offering for trade professionals only | 
My check which includes handling cost is payable to 
Tad Gilmore. | 
| pOepireenes 10H bree | 105 Frege aeeca a mame’ | The only retail Marine Art Gallery on the West Coast 
catering to the Interior Design Trade Professionals. 
| Specialist in Marine Art, Nautical Antiques, Authentic 
Bea Lore, Sailor's Work, Ship's Models, Ivory, Brass, 
| | The Standards of Scientific Instruments, Medical pues Barometers, 
| | Excellence in Carpeting Telescopes, Whaling Artifacts and Fine Art Gallery. 
) An Exceptional Display for Collectors and Lovers of the Sea. 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Ill. Free 112. $6 201. Free 202. $1 203. Free 
204. Free 205. Free 206. Free 207. Free 208. Free 





Name 














Address Featuring: 

f Celia, Inc., Customills, e e 
| e Novan fugtioid evens Antiques & Nautica 
State Zip Whitman & Associates 

Mail to: Tad Gilmore POB 42345, San Francisco, CA 94101 Western Merchandise Mart #305 : 2 s 
For further information call (415) 921-1649 1355 Market Street Authentic Marine Artifacts 
September California Edition Architectural Digest San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 626-4955 1610 West Coast Highway Newport Beach, CA 92663 
Circle #104 for information (714) 642-7945 
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| AVERY BOARDMAN up 


MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 
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All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built Jn 
C.O.M. or Boardman Doeaenp eecle e acaien i 





CATALOG ei Reco Coca 
NEW YORK-—D & D oe 
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Biffar tne extreme Weather Specialist” 


e Security — Options Include Bullet- e Selection — 150 Styles Include 
proof. Doors & Glass, Tamper-Proof Copper, Pewter, Oak, Mahogany & 
Locks, High Security Triple-Hook Baked-on PVC Coating 


mi sySteM. e Quality — 5-Year Guarantee Any 
Location. Ship. Anywhere in the, 
World. 






a i ‘ In eee creat » Other Areas/Dealer Information UL UT a Le 
._ ALLWOOD DOOR. BIFFAR DOOR ! SIERRA PACIFIC DOOR & TR 
6000 3rd Street eh P. O. Box.42 175P &S Lane | 

mt: \cisco Oye bey: a a a Fiddletown, CA 95629 Newcastle, CA 95658 
5) € oh (209) 296-3500 (916) 663-3331 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 






| 
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Quietude, detail from 30” x 40” oil on canvas by A.B. Makk 
Ashimmering, glimmering glory of a pool! Dazzling like fire opal and studded with sun-drenched blossoms, it 
nestles in the cool entanglement of darker colors and links human emotions to nature in a celebration of all 
life. This impressionistic piece flows with rhythms of fused contrasts to make its profound statement of 
: eternal harmony. 


A.B. MAKK 


Born in Sao Paulo, Brazil, A.B. Makk has lived in the world of art since 
childhood as he traveled and painted with his illustrious artist parents, Eva and 
Americo Makk. The recipient of numerous international awards for painting 
excellence, A.B. today combines his father’s classical style and his mother’s 
mastery of color with an inspiration and expression that are uniquely his own. 
A special Makk Family Exhibition will open at the Kapalua Gallery on 
September 14th. 


I AnAINA Gatepits Mauitou FRE 1-800-367-8047 


xtension 108 


Lahaina Gallery, 117 Lahainaluna Rd., Lahaina, HI 96761 » Kapalua Gallery, 123 Bay Dr., Kapalua, H! 96761 
Gallery Kaanapali, Whaler’s Village, Kaanapali H! 96761 


CATTFORNTA COILTECTION 
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THOUSAND 
REASONS TO VISIT ~ = 


_ THIS FINE SILK HERI 


IS ONE OF THREE 
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Minassian & Co, » 
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ORIENTAL RUG 
MASTERPIECES 


FREE BROCHU 
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“401 SOUTH VERMONT CA 90020 TEL (213) 383- 
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| To receive 
} our 32 page 
} color brochure, 
send $6 to the 
| Walker Zanger « 
} distributor 


| nearest you. 











) Available exclusively 
/ through Walker Zanger 
‘and their distributors. 







1903 Market St., Denver 80202 
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Distinctive Ceramic Tiles... 
The Walker Zanger Look 





MINNESOTA 
Fantasia Showroom 


601 W. 103rd St. 









Tilecrafé 275 Market St. #102 OREGON 
: 438 Francisco Bivd. W. ere United Tile 
4 San Rafael 94901 612/338-581 3435 S.E. 17th St. 
eeNSAS 415/456-0282 MISSOURI Portland 97202 Souithweneiil 
foodie COLORADO IDAHO BROADWAY FOR 503/231-4959 Conpis Christi 
Little Rock 72202 Designers Tile Gallery Masonry Center YOUR HOME PENNSYLVANIA 512/855-5742 


/37 Tile Collection = + T: 

| Facings of America DELAWARE 208/375-1362 een Pee 512/734-7721 
4121 North 27th St., Phoenix 85016 Country Tiles ILLINOIS NEW JERSEY 412/621-1051 Walker Zanger 
602/955-9217 Centreville Euro Tec Tiles, Inc. aes Tiles TENNESSEE Interior Resource Centre #219 
CALIFORNIA ae Ae Merchandise Mart #1307 saree Tile Contractors Supply 7026 Old Katy Rd. 
International Bath & Tile WASHINGTON, D.C. Chicago 60654 609/397-0330 1411 Elm Hill Rd. Houston 77024 
4646 Convoy St., San Diego 92111 Jud Tile 312/329-0077 NEW YORK Nashville 37210 713/861-7745 
619/268-3723 The Design Center of Wash., D.C. LOUISIANA Shelly Tile 615/256-3674 Walker Zanger 
Walker Zanger 300 D St. SW, #410 UISIANA D&D Building, 8th Fl. TEXAS I ; 

% Washin D.C. 20024 Bolick Distributing 979 3rd Ave., New York 10022 : 11500 S. Main #124 
2960 Airway Ave. #B104 ashington, U.U. 2055 N. Airway FG oe ee Antique Floors Houston 77025 
Costa Mesa 92626 202/554-1350 Baton Rouge 70815 212/832-2255 1444 Oak Lawn Design Plaza #580 713/664-8811 
714/546-3671 FLORIDA 504/927-8016 NORTH CAROLINA Dallas 75207 WASHINGTON 
Walker Zanger Sunny McLean & Co. MASSACHUSETTS McCullough Ceramics 214/760-9330 United Tile 
1832 S. Brand Blvd. 2 N-E. 2nd Ave. Metco Tile Distributors 9272 Germanton Rd. French-Brown Floors P.O. Box 58204, Seattle 98188 
Glendale 91204 lam 33137 991 Arsenal St Winston Salem 27105 7007 Greenville Ave. 906/251-5290 
213/245-6927 eee Looks Watertown 02172 919/744-0660 Dallas 75231 
= GEORGIA 617926. 1100. OKLAHOMA 214/363-4341 WISCONSIN 
falker Zanger Traditions in Tile Old World Interiors Import Building Products Childcrest Distributor 

8914 Beverly Bivd. 585 Atlanta St. Tiles 5014 S. 79th E. Ave. 3219 Bee Cave Rd. 6045 N. 55th St 
Los Angeles 90048 Roswell 30075 115 Newbury St., Boston 02116 Tulsa 74145 Austin 78746 Milwaukee 53218 
213/278-8664 404/998-0155 . 617/437-0400 918/664-6900 512/327-3876 414/462-9770 


SHOWROOM & WAREHOUSE: 2960 Airway Ave., Suite B104, Costa Mesa, CA, 92626, 714/546-3671 SHOWROOM & WAREHOUSE: 11500 S. Main, #124, Houston, TX, 
77025, 713/664-8811 SHOWROOM: Interior Resource Centre, #219,°7026 Old Katy Rd., Houston, TX, 77024, 713/861-7745 SHOWROOM: 8914 Beverly Bivd., 
Los Angeles, CA, 90048, 213/278-8664 OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: 1832S. Brand Blvd., Glendale, CA, 91204, 213/245-6927 
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